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CHAPTER I. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

** Despatch nefcessities : life hath a load 
Which must be carried on— and safely may; 
Yet keep these cares withotU thee, let the heart 
Be God*s alone ; and choose the better part. 

Henry Vaughan. 

It was three o'clock on a dingy November day, 
when the junior clerk in the Bank at Chelsto;ne 
shut the outer doors of the office with a triumphant 
click, lighted the gas over the desks, and remarked 
to a young man who was lounging in a chair by the 
fire with a newspaper in his hand, that it was "a horrid 
bore," there was an error in the ledger, and he did 
not believe they should "balance" till after. midnight 

The young man thus appealed to, tilted his chair 
back on two legs and yawned, then he said, "An 
enviable prospect, certainly; where is old Evans?" 

" In the partner's room with Mr. Douglas, worse 
luck for me ; he will be saying it is my. fault, of course. 
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Isn't it a nuisance that Tom Hawkins is finally laid 
up ? He broke a blood-vessel, poor fellow, last night, 
and will never be seen behind this counter again." 

" A precious good thing for him, I should think," 
was the rejoinder, as William Douglas took out his 
box of fusees, and prepared to light a cigar. - 

" For him and for you, too, perhaps. Dene. You'll 
take a step upwards on the ladder, I daresay, and 
find yourself at the top one day, in that very exalted 
position of head clerk in the ancient Bank of Douglas 
and Sanderson." 

" I can't say how that may be," the youth answered ; 
**but future prospects don't console me for present 
miseries. Poor Hawkins would find out this error in 
ten minutes, and old Evans and I shall be poking 
over it till the small hours, I expect I suppose you 
could npt lend a hand, sir?" 

*' I lend a hand, my dear fellow ! My genius for 
banking is npt developed yet, and I question if it 
ever will be ; I should be more hindrance than help." 

In another moment the door of the office had closed 
on Mr. William Douglas, while almost simultaneously 
the senior clerk and Mr. Douglas came in together 
■firom the room opening out of the Bank, familiarly 
called by the young clerks " the Den," and known by 
anxious clients as the awful private parlour of Mr. 
Douglas, where they were called upon sometimes 
to consider the unsatisfactory state of their accounts, 
or to be told, with courteous but yet with unflinching 
firmness, that no further advances could be made. 
Mr. Douglas buttoned his coat tightly over his wide 
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chest and taking his hat and stick, walked towards 
the door, sa)ring as he passed the junior clerk : 

" Who has been smoking in the office ? " 

" No one, sir ; that is, Mr. William Douglas only 
lighted his cigar a minute ago, and is just gone out 
of the Bank." Mr. Douglas said no more : the infor- 
mation was evidently not welcome. He turned back, 
however, as he was closing the door, to say to Mr. 
Evans : 

^' If you can think of any one m^o is suited to fill 
poor Hawkins's place, you had better lose no time 
in making inquiry about him, and Mr. Sanderson and 
I will consider what his capabilities are likely to be." 

Mr. Douglas always referred to his partner, Mr. 
Sanderson, in this way ; but to all intents and pur- 
poses he, Mr. Douglas, ruled supreme. Mr. Sander- 
son was old and infirm, and, though fix>m the force of 
long habit he drove to the Bank every morning for an 
hour or two, and sat in one of the large leather chairs 
in the private room to read the letters which Mr. 
Douglas laid before him, and to carp and cavil at 
most of the business arrangements, he was but a 
cypher in the flourishing concern to which he contri- 
buted a very large amoimt of capital, and in which 
his father before him, and a brother lately dead, had 
held the same position. 

Mr. Douglas's home was at the eastern extremity 
of the long straggling town of Chelstone. A row of 
pretty lime trees stood before it and a gravel sweep led 
to the front door, which was formally placed i^ the 
middle of six windows, after the fashion of houses 
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of that date in many country towns in England. 
Though the front of Cranstone House was near the 
high road, and had the air of a town residence, the 
back looked out upon an extensive garden and shrub- 
beries, and beyond these were fields and meadows, 
skirted by a line of hills which sheltered Chelstone 
from the north, and added greatly to the beauty of 
the neighbourhood, 

Mr. Douglas walked homewards with a quick, firm 
step. The dull, murky light had nearly faded, and 
a cold, drizzling rain was beginning to fall The 
blazing fire and bright gas-light, which shone through 
the windows of the Hall as he went up the drive to 
the house, looked inviting, and he was glad to put the 
latch-key into the door and find himself at home. 

"Papa, is. that you?" said a girl of seventeen, 
coming down the wide staircase into the hail as she 
heard her father's step. "Are you wet, papa?" 

" No ; it is only a fine, drizzling rain ; but it is 
very cold. Where are the others, Violet?" 

" Mamma is gone out in the carriage paying visits, 
and Constance and Lucy are with her. Lucy wanted 
to go, and I did not care about it ; besides, I thought 
you might wish me to go with you to see Grannie." 

The father's stately head was bent down to kiss the 
sweet face turned up to him. " It is too cold for you, 
darling, I am afraid ; but I think I must look in on 
your Grandmamma, she was not very well on Sunday." 

" Oh, please let me come too, papa !" 

^* Very well, then, wrap up, and put on your water- 
proof cloak;" 
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She danced away, and her father was left standing 
under the gas-light in the hall, opening several notes 
and letters which had been addressed to his private 
residence. As he stands there^ he is a fine picture of 
manhood, scarcely yet declined from its full vigour. 
Mr. Douglas was tall and well built, and his forehead 
was broad and white. His hair was sprinkled plenti- 
fully with gray; but the eyes, which looked out 
beneath the straight brows, had lost none of their 
fire. They flashed now, as he replaced one letter in its 
envelope and said, half to himself and half aloud,-^ 

" Begging — ^nothing more nor less.'' 

" WTio is begging, papa ?" Violet asked, as she came 
down equipped for her walk. " AVhat is it?*' 

" Oh ! only the old story of distress, and some 
rigmarole about a son who wants a place some- 
where, and is coming here for me to help him. A 
likely matter, poor woman ! There are other boys 
than hers who want work, and some who won't work 
when they have it, which is worse." 

" But, papa," Violet said, as she put her hand into 
her father's arm, and they went out together into the 
chilly evening air — "But, papa, why does this son's 
mother write to you ?" 

"She says I knew the boy's father, and I rather 
think I did. I was at Winchester with him, and he 
went to the University when I came to settle down in 
the Bank here. But if all my schoolfellows* children 
thought they had a claim upon me, I should have 
rather more letters of this kind than I have already, 
Violet. Has Willie been at home to-day ?'* 
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" He rode over to Hurst Hill this morning, papa, 
and then he came to the Bank — did he not?" 

" I believe so,*' said Mr. Douglas, with a sigh. " I 
did not see hinL It is a mere farce, however, his 
going there at all. He is idle himself, and sets the 
example of idleness to others." 

"How pleasant and inviting grandmamma's red 
curtains look with the light behind them. Ah ! there 
is Martha shutting the shutters." 

"Welcome, dear Kenneth," was Mrs. Douglas's 
greeting. " And is that little Violet, too ? I hope it 
is not too damp and cold for you to be out, my dear ? 
Is your cough quite gone ?" 

" Oh ! yes. Grannie ; I am perfectly well now, and 
papa and I have come together to have our afternoon 
tea with you, and now we will be so cosy." 

Violet took oflf her hat and cloak, and sat down on 
a stool at her grandmother's feet, looking up at her 
with her sweet serious eyes while the old lady fondly 
stroked her hair. 

Mrs. Douglas lived within a few hundred yards 
of her son in a pretty little cottage which he pro- 
vided for her, and where he paid her an almost daily 
visit. 

Proposals had been made to her from time to time 
to come and take up her abode at Cranstone House, 
but Grannie liked being alone best ; and, perhaps, her 
influence over her son's family was exercised more 
beneficially in a separate home than it could have 
been if she had been a member of the household at 
Cranstone House. 
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" Grannie,'* as she was lovingly called by her gasad- 
daughters, was one of those beautiful specimens oi oU 
age which the King of Israel must have had in his 
mind when he spoke of the glory of the crown shining 
round the head of the aged one whose feet are found 
in the way of righteousness. 

As it is too true, that the small imperfections iriiich 
we do not fight against and strive to conquer in eaiiy 
years grow and increase till they become a serious 
burden to ourselves and a misery to those around us im 
our old age; so it is also certain that the loving nature, 
at leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize in the 
fireshness of early youth, learns more and more to live 
for others and out of the little narrow round of selfish 
considerations, as the evening shadows fall, and the 
night draws on. Of such it may, indeed, be said that, 
" at evening time it is light" 

** I think, Kenneth," said Mrs. Dougks to her son, 
" before you sit down I must trouble you to look at the 
place in Martha^s room where the rain comes in. 
Lewis's man came here yesterday, but the evil stiM 
exists, and poor Martha heard the water dropping im 
again last night" 

" I will go and look at the place and hear Mar- 
tha's complaint, my dear mother ; but if Lewis's man 
has not suggested a remedy, I am afi'aid I shall not be 
able to do so. Milton Cottage is decidedly not as 
well built as it ought to be. It will end in your having 
to come down the road, and turn in at the iron gates 
under the lime trees." 

Grannie shook her head and smiled at her son 
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as he left the room, and then said to Violet, " Your 
father is not looking wellj Violet" 
• "Isn't he, Grannie? I think he is bothered and 
worried, but I hope he is not ilL" 

" Any fresh worries, darling ? " 

" Not fresh exactly ; but I am. afraid Willie has no 
intention of settling in the Bank, and of course it 
tries papa. There has been a coldness, too, between 
Willie and papa since Charlie was at home for 
the- Michaelmas holidays. You know, Grannie, how 
Willie took Charlie with him where he knew papa 
would not like him to be. Oh, dear ! it is curious 
how people with everything they really can want, do 
persist in making themselves and others miserable." 

" Yes," said Grannie, " a manufacture of troubles 
goes on in most houses where one would think the 
stream ought to run smoothly. I hope you three 
sisters try to make Willie's home a pleasant place to 
him." 

" I should think we did," said Violet ; " and you 
know, dear Grannie, how it is with mamma. She 
can't see Willie crossed in anything, and I believe 
it is this sort of setting him up at home that makes 
a- great deal of the mischief. Constance is very fond 
of Willie, and Lucy humours him in everything. But 
linust say I dislike to see him so intolerably selfish, 
and, above all, to see papa's face constantly clouded 
by what he says and does." 

When Mr. Douglas returned to the little drawing- 
room, the subject was changed immediately, and the 
representatives of three generations spent a happy 
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hour together. There was a harmony between them 
which was very pleasant to notice; for the grave, 
and as some said the harsh, Mr. Douglas was never 
so genial, nor so much at ease, as when with his 
mother. 

And Violet was a link between them scarcely less 
dear to her grandmother than to her father : a simple- 
hearted, loving girl who was cast into the shade some- 
times by her two elder sisters, but had that most 
excellent gift in woman — the power of turning her 
brightest side homeward. Violet was only just 
seventeen, and was but lately emancipated from the 
jurisdiction of a governess. But in spite of her 
youth and her retiring nature, it was to Violet that 
Charlie brought his school troubles; to Violet that 
her mother turned when weary and tired ; to Violet 
that Constance and Lucy came when they wanted 
advice about a new dress, or help to re-model an old 
one ; while to her father she was, what it is not given 
to every daughter to be — a friend as well as a child, a 
companion and comforter in the little roughnesses ot 
daily life. 

" We must go into this matter, Mr. Dene," was old 
Mr. Evans's remark as Mr. Douglas left the Bank that 
afternoon. "We must go through the ledger and 
day-book, and call off the bills from beginning to end. 
It is no use trifling with a thing like this : a deficiency 
of 17/. I Si", and dd, must be accounted for. Now, 
Mr. Dene ! " 

The two heads were bent over the great heavy 
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books, and a rigorous scrutiny was begun when the 
bell at the Bank-door sounded. 

" That is the second time, ring away ! " was Mr. 
Dene's remark. But he did not get off his high 
stool. "Twenty minutes past three is a little too 
late to attend to you, sir, whoever you may be. 
That's right, ring again 1 " 

" Mr. Dene, why don't you open the door ? " said 
the cashier, pushing up his spectacles from his per- 
plexed forehead. 

" Really, sir, these farmers must not be encouraged 
to bother us after the proper hour." 

**Open the door, Mr. Dene," was the somewhat 
peremptory order, and the young clerk was con- 
strained to obey. 

" Can I see Mr. Douglas ? " was the question put 
in a pleasant frank voice, as the door was at last 
opened by Mr. Dene. 

** Certainly not ! " was the reply. " Mr. Douglas is 
not here." 

" This is Douglas and Sanderson's Bank, is it not?" 
was the question. 

" Yes ! " and the door was pushed closer, as if to 
intimate that the conversation was not to be pro- 
longed. 

The gesture was not a civil one, and the tone of 
the questioner was altered when he spoke again. 
There was a touch of pride, almost of authority, in 
his voice as he said : 

" I will thank you to tell me where I can find Mr. 
Douglas. I have a letter for him." 
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** Mr. Douglas is to be seen here between eleven 
and three o'clock on most days. His private residence 
is Cranstone House, on the Hurstminster Road ; but 
I should think your business with him would be better 
talked oyer here." 

" I am the best judge of that," was the answer. 
** In which direction does Cranstone House lie?" 

" Mr. Dene !" the old cashier called, in an ex- 
asperated voice ; " Mr. Dene, what are you parleying 
about there ? ask the person to step in ! " But the 
person had turned away as the young clerk answered 
his last interrogatory : " Take the first turn to the 
left, and the street will lead you on into the Hurst- 
minster Road," 

" Who was it ?" asked Mr. Evans, sharply. 

"That's more than I know. A seedy fellow, 
covered with mud, who wanted Mr. Douglas. Some 
begging story, I dare say." 

"What did you stand wasting words so long for, 
then? Now, call over. I think I have got a light 
upon this matter, at last. Look sharp. Dene, will 
you?" For Mr. Dene was raising himself on tip- 
toe to peep over the high wire blinds on which 
"Bank" was painted in large letters, to watch the 
" seedy fellow " as he walked with rapid strides down 
High Street, and took the turn to the left. An un- 
comfortable suspicion lurked in the junior clerk's 
mind that the " seedy fellow covered with mud " 
might not be a beggar after all, and that he had the 
tone and bearing of a gentleman, in spite of his 
rough overcoat and splashed boots. "I don't envy 
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him his reception at Cranstone House, though, if he 
is going to broach business or begging there," was 
Mr. Dene's final conclusion, as he went back to the 
desk, and turned the leaves of the heavy ledger once 
more. 

An hour later and Mrs. Douglas and her two 
daughters, Constance and Lucy, were seated by the 
bright fire at the end of the long drawing-room of 
Cranstone House. They had just come in from 
their drive, and the girls' hats were lying on one ot 
the many comfortable chairs, which were grouped 
around this habitable part of a room, which was 
separated from the larger and longer division by a 
heavy red curtain. Constance and Lucy Douglas 
were sipping their cups of five o'clock tea with the 
easy abandon of the present race of young ladies, 
who, setting the stiff habits of our grandmothers at 
defiance, lounge full length in low cushioned chairs, 
or even take up their stations oh the hearth rug — 
a footstool being the excuse for a seat. Mrs. Douglas 
had made herself comfortable, also, and leaned back 
with her bonnet untied, and her rich velvet mantle 
with its grebe trimming unfastened. 

" Has any one called to-day, Constance," she asked. 
" Did you notice if there were any cards ? " 

" Not one," said Constance ; " it is such a horrid 
day. Every one is best at home." 

" Well, we have got over those distant visits, which is 
a comfort," was Mrs. Douglas's rejoinder. ** Hurst Hill 
is really a very pretty house now. How pleased Mrs. 
Hastings is with all the alterations and improvements !" 
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" Yes, indeed," said Lucy, " and how pleased with 
her grandson. Never was the old saying that we 
think our own geese swans more perfectly illustrated 
than in the case of Mrs. Hastings* adoration for 
Freddie, Frederick, or Fred. Now, Constance, con- 
fess the young squire is of the most commonplace 
genus." 

"Indeed," said Constance, in a slow, indifferent 
tone, " indeed, Lucy, I am quite ready to agree with 
you ; but other grandmothers besides Mrs. Hastings 
are wont to make heroes of their grandsons, or rather 
heroines of their granddaughters. I think the Hurst 
Hill people are very much like the rest of the world," 

" Well, if we were all to be set in the key of F flat, 
like them, I must say that the world would be duller 
than it is. But I have not quite settled with Mary 
about my get-up for the evening. You remember we 
are going to the Sandersons en masse^ mamma." 

"Yes, dear Lucy," said Mrs. Douglas; "and I hope 
you will try not to keep the wagonette waiting. Your 
father does dislike it so much." 

" Yes, I know ; or rather I know that sulky old 
Curtis likes to wait for no man,'* said Lucy, picking 
up her hat, and dancing through the red curtain into 
the darkness of the large drawing-room, and as she 
<iid so nearly stumbling over the grave man-servant 
who was advancing towards the nucleus of light with 
a card and a letter on a salver, followed by a figure 
scarcely distinguishable in the gloom behind. 

" Mr. Ambrose Hampden," said Ellis, in his quiet 
deliberate tones, and the figure the junior clerk at the 
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Bank had eyed so scornfully, now came out into the 
light of the fire and of two wax candles, which were 
burning on the chimney-piece. 

" Mr. Douglas is not at home, Ellis," Mrs. Douglas 
began, glancing at the address of the letter as she took 
it with the card from the salver. Then she added, 
half-rising to acknowledge the youth's bow, " Perhaps 
my husband will be here soon ; will you not sit down, 
Mr. Hampden?" 

" I am very sorry to intrude upon you. I am afi-aid 
it is rather late to do so ; but I was anxious to bring 
Sir John Terry's letter this evening, and to follow 
my mother's addressed to Mr. Douglas as soon as 
possible." 

Mrs. Douglas was perplexed ; but the accent and 
bearing of the speaker were gentleman-like, and she 
was too discriminating to measure him by his rough 
unfashionable overcoat as Mr. Dene had done. So 
she said, " Are you coming to live in Chelstone : it 
is a very healthy place, and there is some pleasant 
society here?" 

" I am coming to live here, if Mr. Douglas can 
kindly give me employment. I am looking out for 
some work whereby I may help my mother and sisters." 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Douglas, in a tone which seemed 
to imply that the statement made some diflference ; 
** Mr. Douglas generally sees people on business at 
the Bank ; but pray wait till he returns," for Ambrose 
had risen, and was debating whether after all he had 
not better postpone his application till the next morn- 
ing. But just as he was preparing to retreat into 
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the gloom again, and bid Mrs, Douglas good after- 
noon, Mr. Douglas and Violet came in. 

" I thought you would be home before us, mamma. 
Papa and I have been to see Grannie. Do look what 
I have picked up on the road — ^this poor, dejected 
miserable little dog. I think one of his legs is broken, 
and ?' 

She stopped short on hearing her mother say, 
"This gentleman is waiting to see you, Kenneth;" 
and became for the first time aware of Ambrose's 
presence. " Here is a letter,*' Mrs. Douglas con- 
tinued, handing her husband the envelope and the 
card together. 

Mr. Douglas looked at Ambrose with a keen, search- 
ing glance, then he cast his eye over the letter, and 
finally said, in a voice which had not much encourage- 
ment in it, to the brave young heart beating under the 
rough overcoat, " Mr. Hampden, will you kindly come 
with me to my study? We will there, if you please, 
discuss the subject of Sir John Terry's letter.'* 

Ambrose bowed, and was following Mr. Douglas 
from the room, when he set his foot upon the toe 
or tail of the luckless little dog which Violet had de- 
posited on the hearthrug, while she went to a table 
where the tea-things still stood, to get her protege some 
milk and water. The dog set up something between 
a yell and a squeal, and Violet turned quickly 
round. 

" I beg your pardon ! " said Ambrose. " I hope I 
have not hurt the poor little creature. I am very 
sorry 
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" Oh, never mind ! " she answered. " You could 
not help it. I dare say it was the poor broken 

leg." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Douglas, " that little 
cur is only fit for the duck-pond. You had better let 
Curtis have it, and put an end to its sufferings." 

" Such a horrid little wretch ! " said Constance. 
•* No one but you, Violet, would have brought it 
home ! " 

" Oh, Constance, I could not let it lie in the road 
to be run over ; and just see how gratefully it looks 
at me with its brown eyes. It has no friend but 
me. 

Those were the last words Ambrose Hampden 
heard as he left the room with Mr. Douglas. 

" How stupid of Ellis to show that poor youth in 
upon us," said Mrs. Douglas. " It was excessively 
awkward for him and for us, too." 

" Yes," said Constance ; " poor mamma began to 
descant on the climate of Chelstone and the society, 
while the poor man, it seems, is in great need of work 
or money, which he hopes to get out of papa." 

" His mother wrote to papa about him," Violet J 
said. "The letter came by the afternoon post. At 
least, I am almost sure he must be the same person- 
Papa said it was a begging letter from a mother about 
her son, whose father was a schoolfellow of papa's." 

" He has a gentlemanlike voice, and was not bad 
looking, as far as I could see," said Mrs. Douglas. 
"Ah, Willie, is that you?" and she bore patiently 
what she would have borne from no other dog in the 
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world — the paws of her son's great retriever on the 
ample folds of her black silk gown. 

Willie Douglas turned his back to the fire, and 
leaned against the chimney piece exclaiming, — 

" What on earth have you got there, Violet ? " 

"Oh, Willie! please call Brownie off! he will 
frighten my dog out of his senses." 

"Your dog!" repeated her brother, scornfully. 
" Your dog ! what a horrid little mangy cur ! It is 
only fit to hang by the neck ! It is too ugly to 
live." 

Violet stood with the little creature in her arms, 
held safe above Brownie's attempts to snufF at him, 
and evaded all his efforts to take summary vengeance 
on the intruder. 

" His leg is broken," she said, " and I am going to 
ask Patty to bind it up. I may try to get it well 
before I turn the dog adrift ? May I not, mamma ? " 

" Really, Violet, I cannot have another dog about 
the house. It is quite enough to have old Dandy 
and Willie's Brownie, besides the dogs in the stable- 
yard." 

"I will keep my poor little Trove in the school- 
room till his leg is well ; and then I will find him a 
home, mamma ; I could not desert him now." 

" Very well, my dear ; but remember we must be 
ready at half-past six. It is time for us all to go and 
dress. You have not forgotten this is the night when 
we dine at Mr. Sanderson's, Willie ? 

" I am not going to dine there, mother, thank 
you ; I would rather be excused" 

c 
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" But, my dear boy, you surely will come ? Do not 
offend Mr. Sanderson and vex your father! Pray 
come, darling ! " 

" I can't, mother. I am engaged to dine else- 
where.'* 

Mrs. Douglas's face fell ; and Violet laid her hand 
on her brother's arm, — 

" Willie, dear, I think you ought to go ; it is so 
easy to please papa in a little thing like that" 

" I don't call it a little thing to eat one of those 
awfully heavy dinners at Redland Ix)dge ; they are too 
much for my digestion. And I can't praise the old 
port, and say the nutty sherry is perfection more than 
once a year. Nor can I stand old Sanderson's hum- 
bug. I wonder my father can put up with it, either." 
Then, seeing his mother's grieved face, he added, 
" It is a shame to victimize you and mamma, too, I 
think." Then he kissed his mother's cheek, pulled 
Violet's ear, put his hands in his pockets, whistled to 
Brownie, and went out of the room. 

Mrs. Douglas gathered up her mantle, which had 
fallen from her shoulders, and with a heavy sigh fol- 
lowed her son, and the two sisters were left together. 

"Well, Constance, we must go now, I suppose. 
Constance ! " for her sister sat looking into the fire, 
neither moving nor speaking, "are you not sorry 
about Willie?" 

" I don't wonder at his wanting to get out of this 
dinner at Redland Lodge. Still, it is a pity he runs 
counter to papa in everything. Are you going to wear 
a high dress to-night, Violet ? " 
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" Oh, yes ! I am not really come forth out of my 
shell, you know." 

"You will do that at the Hurst Hill festivities. 
The cards will be sent out in a few days. There is 
to be a dinner to the poor, and a ball and supper to 
the tenants and tradesmen as well as to the other 
people. It will be a capital opportunity for you to 
appear, Violet" 

" We shall see about it," was the reply. " Now I 
must look after poor Trove. ' How composedly he has 
gone to sleep in my arms ! And then, Constance, I 
will try your hair in the new roll that Mary could not 
manage the other night. But we must make haste ; 
Lucy is ready by this time, I daresay." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DECISION IS MADE. 

" Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt." — Shakespeare. 

As Ambrose Hampden walked down the road towards 
Chelstone again, he began to feel conscious that he 
was very tired and very hungry. He had left his 
travelling-bag at the station ; and had made his way 
straight to the Bank, and thence on to Cranstone 
House, without pausing for rest or refreshment. 

He had to go through the whole length of Chel- 
stone to reach the railway station ; and as he walked 
along the quiet streets, the fine drizzling rain, driven in 
his face by a cold east wind which was beginning to 
blow fiercely, did not tend to cheer him or raise his 
spirits. 

A great longing seized Ambrose to take a third- 
class ticket for the second time that day, and go back 
to the large manufacturing town where he had left 
his mother and young sisters that morning in a poor 
close lodging in a back street; then the remem- 
brance of how many hopes were centred on this 
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introduction of Sir John Terry's to the influential 
banker at Chelstone, and how unsuccessful had been 
many applications he had made for situations on his 
own responsibility, determined him to wait for the 
promised interview with Mr. Douglas at the Bank the 
next day, before he gave up the idea of settiing as 
a clerk in a dull country town with a salary of £50 
a year ! 

Having recovered his bag from the civil porter who 
had promised to take care of it for him, Ambrose 
turned out into the wet road again, and retraced his 
steps once more to a red-brick house with a large gilt 
star over the portico, which he had noticed in a street 
not far from the station, and where he thought he 
would put up for the night 

As he crossed the street to the door of the inn, a 
wagonette with a pair of high-stepping bay horses 
came swiftly round the corner; and Ambrose felt the 
pole of the carriage unpleasantly near his shoulder, 
while the horses were drawn up on their haunches, 
and the coachman shouted out, "Take care there !" 

The pause was but momentary; but as Ambrose 
looked up, the gaslight was sufficient to reveal a face 
at the window nearest to him. He knew it at once to 
be that of the young lady who had come into Mr. 
Douglas's drawing-room with the dog in her arms. 

He watched the carriage till it disappeared ; and, 
had the traffic of Chelstone been great, he would 
certainly have stood a good chance of being knocked 
down in earnest ; but carriages in Chelstone, by day or 
by night, were few and far between, and the business 
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of the people was not pressing enough to bring them 
out after dark. 

"That girl is like Mabel," he said to himself ; "very 
like her, perhaps not so pretty; but what a puzzle 
life is ! Why should she be driving off to some grand 
party with flowers in her hair, and my poor May 
sitting in that little shabby room working Herself to 
death?— why?" 

Similar questions have arisen in most minds as 
life's problems come before us sometimes, and seem 
sternly to demand a solution. 

But we must be patient. Wide as the gulf often 
seems which is set between tw6 lives — the gifts and 
pleasures and advantages of the one so manifold, the 
privations and the disappointments and actual labour 
of the other so many — there is a reason and a needs 
be ; and when our vision is cleared from the mists and 
vapours of this earthly atmosphere, we shall learn, in 
the bright shining of the heavenly kingdom, what it is 
to see face to face — to know as we are known. Never- 
theless, for the young impetuous heart panting for the 
bright and pleasant things of the world, longing to 
enter into them as only youth can long, it is hard dis- 
cipline to feel the pressure of poverty, and to find 
the absolute want of money, in its literal sense, the 
bar thrown across the road, whichever way it would 
seem to lead. 

As Ambrose turned into the public room at the 
" Star,'* and ordered of the shabby old waiter a 
dinner of cold meat, and bread and cheese, his listless 
weary air, and his pale tired face, seemed to awake 
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even this man to sympathy: he stirred the dull 
fire, and made it send up a feeble blaze, drew one of 
the tables near, and invited Ambrose to sit there 
instead of at the further end of the room by the door, 
where he had at first sunk upon one of the hard 
uncompromising chairs. 

" We have some soup, sir — hot soup. It's a very 
cold evening, sir. Shall I bring you some, as first 
course, and a glass of grog, sir?" Ambrose felt the 
kindly regard for his comfort, and accepted the first 
offer, though he refused the second. The room smelt 
of all the dinners eaten there by all the Chelstone 
farmers on market-days for the last year, and of all 
the pipes they had smoked afterwards as well ! A 
desolate bare room it was ; but when Ambrose had 
eaten his dinner, and the fire blazed more brightly 
under the old waiter's repeated attentions, he felt 
cheerful again, and, taking a black writing-case firom 
his bag, began a letter to his mother. 

" The post does not go out till seven ?" 

"No, sir. The office isn't a hundred yards off. 
It now wants twenty-two minutes, sir ; and an extra 
stamp will get a letter in, sir, till half-past. So there 
is no particular hurry, sir," the waiter said, brushing 
away the crumbs with his hand from the table into a 
plate, and noticing how few fragments were left. 

" He is but a young traveller," the man soliloquised. 
" But young ; and the world doesn't go very smooth 
with him, I fancy : but he is a gentleman, any one 
with half an eye can see that, let alone a man like 
me, who was once footman in a high family. I know 
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the gentry when I see them, though them that apes 
their ways fancy I don't." 

Ambrose's letter was short, and had he not known 
how anxiously it would be expected the next morn- 
ing he would not have written it at all; for Mr. 
Douglas had made him no distinct promise, and Sir 
John Terry's introduction had failed to impress him 
as much as Mrs. Hampden had expected ; while the 
fact that his father had known Mr. Douglas in early 
days was not even referred to in the interview Ambrose 
had had with him in the comfortable study, with its 
well-stored bookshelves, its luxurious chairs and capa- 
cious writing table, with its countless drawers and 
conveniences for correspondence 

This story of Ambrose Hampden's father is an old 
one, and continually repeated ; a story in which the 
salient points are the same, though the details may 
vary with different individuals. It was the story of 
a hard-working over-taxed clergyman, the son of a 
gentleman of very small means, who had given his 
boy an education at Winchester, and seen him pass 
from thence to Oxford as an exhibitioner with pride 
and joy. 

Then, when the university life was over — the close 
of which the father never lived to see — came the accus- 
tomed routine of Holy orders — a curacy — a wife — 
many children and a slender income — failing health 
and broken spirits — and at last death from an infec- 
tious disorder which had sent two out of his seven 
children to lie down in their graves already, leaving 
Ambrose at twenty the sole hope and stay of his mother 
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and three young sisters, two of whom were yet children, 
and a baby brother of scarcely more than three years 
old. Mr. Hampden had lived a retired life in the 
perpetual curacy of a country district He was not a 
man to make friends in the common acceptation of 
the word, and was not gifted with worldly wisdom. He 
and his wife had few relations, and no influential con- 
nexions. The boy Ambrose had been his father's 
hope and pride, and having carried everything before 
him at the Grammar School within twenty miles of 
his home, he had been persuaded by the head-master 
and his father to go up and try his fortune for one 
of the open scholarships at Oxford. Everyone was 
sure he would succeed; but "Everyone" was wrong. 
Ambrose failed, and came back disappointed, and yet 
determined to begin all over again, and to try till he 
gained his point. So he set himself to read afresh, 
and worked under his father's eye, who encouraged 
him to do his best, and kept him up to the mark by 
assurances that in a second trial all would be well. 

Whether Mr. Hampden was wise in this I cannot 
say ; whether, considering what slender resources he 
had to count upon for his other children, and how 
much too poor he was to let Ambrose be dependent 
on him till he was past the age when the sons of poor 
parents are mostly doing their part as bread-winners 
for themselves, at least, if not for others ; whether he 
was even justified in allowing his eldest boy to work 
for an uncertain issue, I will not decide. But the 
second attempt to gain the much-desired scholarship 
was also unsuccessful, and proxime accessit in the list 
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was but a poor consolation to the young eager heart, 

whose visions of university life were thus once more 

dispelled. It was a heavy blow to his father ; he 

who had been successful himself years before, when 

scholarships were so much less numerous than now, 

could scarcely bring himself to believe that his boy, 

whom he had " coached himself," too, should actually 

fail. But dark days full of other anxieties came quickly 

upon this disappointment. A low, infectious fever 

hung about Mr. Hampden's parish all that winter and 

spring, and he had to give his thoughts and time to 

visits among the sick and dying. That Ambrose should 

get some situation as a tutor was now his desire ; but 

Ambrose was not very anxious to bestir himself, and 

still sat absorbed in his books in his father's study ot 

a morning, and spent the afternoons in walking with 

his eldest sister and great friend, and liking to hear 

her wonder how it was that he^ of all people, could 

miss the scholarship : he was so like papa, and so 

clever ! From this desultory life Ambrose was to 

know a rough awakening. The fever, which lay 

dormant in the early summer, blazed out again under 

the fierce heat of a marvellously tropical September, 

and two children of the curate of Salsbury were 

amongst its earliest victims. 

Then came the heaviest calamity of all : the father 
was smitten by the fever, and speedily sank under it, 
and was followed to his grave by many affectionate 
parishioners, who could recall with grateful hearts the 
words of comfort he had ministered to them in their 
hours of sorrow. The sight of his mother's grief, and 
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the helpless condition in which she and his young 
sisters were left, made a man of Ambrose. 

Dreams of college life and future success were 
finally dispelled; and to work for his mother, and 
help her to make her scanty means sufficient for the 
support of his sisters and the little brother still 
called, par excellence^ * baby,' was his grand aim. But 
he would ask for no help in this, and scarcely liked 
his mother to accept the purse with a hundred 
guineas iu it which was given to her by the good 
people of Salsbury as a testimonial of respect to her 
husband's memory. Neither was his acknowledge- 
ment as graceful as it might have been ; and when the 
vicarage of Salsbury was cleared, and Mrs. Hampden 
and her children went to a cheap lodging in a large 
manufacturing town not far distant, that Ambrose 
might find something to do there, the Salsbury folk 
said to themselves and to each other that Ambrose's 
pride would have a fall. 

Sir John Terry, the great man of the neighbour- 
hood, had even then offered an introduction to Mr. 
Douglas ; and Mrs. Hampden, finding out that Mr. 
Douglas was the man of whom she had often heard 
her husband speak, was urgent that Ambrose should 
go at once to Chelstone and try his fortune there. 
But it was not till after many weeks had gone by, and 
disappointment followed disappointment, and rebuffs 
and snubs from great cotton lords and calico princes 
and fine sugar dealers had taught poor Ambrose a 
bitter lesson, that he consented to apply to Sir John 
Terry for the slighted introduction, and had allowed 
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his mother to write to Mr. Douglas and remind him 
of his early friendship with her husband. A clerk- 
ship in a small country town seemed to Ambrose, 
however, far less inviting than life in a city where the 
great human tide of hopes and fears is ever restlessly 
surging to and fro. » 

As he strolled listlessly through the streets of 
Chelstone this wet evening, after having posted his 
letter, just as the clock of St. Andrew's Abbey church 
struck seven, he was impressed with the stillness 
of everything about him — so different to the busy 
populous place he had left by the early mail train 
two hours before daylight that very morning. He 
wondered how a fortune could be made by a banker 
out of this little town of the West country; for 
Ambrose did not know that it was surrounded by an 
agricultural population, and by a good sprinkling of 
country gentry also, to whom it was as a little 
metropolis even now, and once had still more of that 
character in the days that were past, before the 
" resonant steam eagles" had found their way even 
to Chelstone, and had startled its inhabitants into the 
certainty that there were other means of locomotion, 
than the stage coach for the commoner folk, and the 
post-chaise for the gentry. 

Ambrose was taking a survey of the length and 
breadth of Chelstone as soon as it was light the next 
morning, and if the weather is to be taken as t)rpical 
of his future, it certainly favoured him. 

The clouds had all cleared away, and a bright winter 
sun was shining on the gables of the quaint old houses. 
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and illuminating the east end of the grand Abbey 
church of St Andrew, as it stood out in strong relief 
against the clear blue sky. 

This church was the main feature of Chelstone ; it 
presided over the town with its noble towers ; and 
there was no point whence it was not visible nearer 
or farther from the eye, and dwarfing into comparative 
insignificance the old church of St. Catherine at the 
extreme right of the tower, and the new district 
church of St John's at the extreme west Ambrose 
Hampden had time to make out all the principal 
features' of Chelstone before the bells chimed for 
morning prayer in the Abbey church; and had paced 
not only through every street, but had explored the 
outskirts, and had walked a long way up the road past 
Cranstone House to a little wooded hill, from which 
he could see Chelstone stretched before him. The 
distant hills, the valley dotted with villages and church 
towers, were all bathed in the lustre of such a morning 
as November sometimes brings to us, touching every 
leaf still hanging on the trees with glory, and showing 
us that, even in the proverbially dreariest month of the 
year, there are yet bright days, as in the saddest life 
some pleasant places. Ambrose was determined to be 
punctual to the time appointed for his interview with 
Mr. Douglas ; but equally so not to be before it, that 
he might not have to wait the pleasure of the head in 
the presence of his officials. It was just eleven when 
at last he walked into the Bank with a quick firm 
tread, and stepping up to the wide counter, repeated 
his question of the day before : " Can I see Mr. 
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Douglas?" As he spoke, Mr. Evans's head, with its 
crop of short upright gray hair, appeared from behind 
his desk, and taking the answer upon himself, before 
Mr. Dene could reply, he said, " Yes, will you come in 
here? Mr. Hampden, I suppose." Ambrose bowed, 
and followed Mr. Evans to the private room where 
Mr. Douglas and a pale sallow-faced old gentleman 
were sitting, one on either side of a hard business- 
like table covered with black leather. 

This was a very different room to the study at 
Cranstone House. The dingy walls were ornamented 
only by two full-sized portraits of old partners in the 
Bank, with here and there a swinging book shelf, on 
which were bound volumes of Bankers' Magazines, 
Money Market Reviews, and Bullionists j while all the 
current literature of the week which related to the 
same subject lay on the table flanking the huge 
inkstand, with three quills lying across it for the use 
of the partners who never wrote with that modern 
invention — a steel pen. 

Mr. Douglas looked up from the letter he was 
reading when Ambrose entered, and rising turned his 
back to the fire, saying to the old gentleman who was 
still lounging in his arm-chair, — 

" This is the young man I mentioned to you, Mr. 
Sanderson." 

" Ah ! very good ; recommended by Sir John Terry, 
I think you said. Well, Mr. Douglas, I suppose 
you are satisfied as to the respectability of a person 
when Sir John Terry answers for it. But it is necessary 
to be careful, Mr. Douglas — to exercise due caution 
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in these days. Especially Is the door shut, Mr. 

Evans ? There is a very decided draught cutting round 
my neck. May I trouble you to ascertain, Mr. Evans ?" 

The elderly clerk assured himself and his superior, 
that the door was shut, by pressing his back against 
it ; and then, taking his pen from behind his ear and 
replacing it, said, — 

" You know, sir, I presume, that Mr. Hawkins is in 
a state that precludes the hope of recovery." 

" Yes, yes, poor fellow ! I have had a delicate 
chest and consumptive symptoms all my life ; so I can 
sympathize with others. We must see that Hawkins 
has wine, Mr. Douglas, if it is ordered for him." 

" Certainly," was the reply. " But I think we must 
attend to this matter now, Mr. Sanderson. Mr. 
Hampden, you have had no experience in book- 
keeping ? " 

" No," said Ambrose, who stood with outward com- 
posure waiting for the decision which was to affect his 
future life, though inwardly chafing at the cool in- 
difference with which he was discussed. " No, I have 
had no training which would fit me for a banker's 
clerk; but I think I could surmount any diffi- 
culty with patience, and I would— ^I would do my 
best." 

"We have just now rather a short staff in the 
Bank," said Mr. Douglas, "and it is rather impor- 
tant that we should have an eflScient person in Mr. 
Hawkins's place." 

" I think, sir," interposed Mr. Evans, " that young 
Dene can step into that place very well, and then, if 
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Mr. William Douglas gives some assistance — keeps 
the day-book, for instance ^*' 

" Ah, by-the-bye ! " interrupted Mr. Sanderson, " I 
forgot William. Is there an absolute necessity for a 
fourth clerk ? " 

" Decidedly on market days ; they are too much 
pressed as it is," Mr. Douglas said sharply ; and 
Mr. Sanderson withdrew his objection. 

"Will you oblige us by giving us a specimen of 
your handwriting, Mr. Hampden ? " were Mr. Douglas's 
next words, as he pushed a sheet of paper towards 
Ambrose, and gave him one of the quill pens. 

Quick as thought flashed through Ambrose's mind 
the examination papers on Which so much had de- 
pended when he last had tried his powers for a given 
end ; the doubts about himself which, in spite of the 
prophecy of others, had lurked in his mind ; the feeling 
which grew to be certainty that, however well-primed 
with the Latin and Greek of a country grammar 
school, he was .not up to the required mark of these 
days ; and, then, the uplifted hope at the second trial, 
and the final' disappointment when, after all, it might 
be that his doubts were the traitors, and made him 
lose the good he might have won. Now these very 
thoughts moved him to write on the square sheet of 
Bath-post, — 

" Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt." 

Mr. Evans looked over his shoulder, and nodding 
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his head as the fair clear characters flowed from the 
pen, said, — 

** Very good ! now a few figures." 

And Ambrose made a line of figures under the quo- 
tation, saying to himself, " They will think me a prig ; 
I ought only to have signed my name and written 
Chelstone beneath it*' 

But the Shakespeare quotation was lost on Mr. 
Evans and on Mr. Sanderson, who languidly glanced at 
the paper and said, " A very legible hand, I think." 

Mr. Douglas laid it on the table without a word, 
but he looked with a keen searching glance at Am- 
brose; The clear honest eyes, shadowed by masses 
of tangled brown hair, met his without flinching ; and 
the delicate nostril and curved lips were indicative of 
a proud independent spirit 

Mr. Douglas read the young man's face as easily as 
he had done the piece of specimen caligraphy, and 
some sort of appreciation and even respect began to 
awake in him towards the son of one whom he had 
known in early years. At last he spoke, — 

" I think, Mr. Sanderson, we had better avail our- 
selves of Mr. Hampden's services." Then, addressing 
Ambrose, he said, " You know, perhaps, Mr. Hamp- 
den, that Sir John Terry offers to stand as your security 
for the sum we always require when gentlemen enter 
our office. He is a friend of yours, I imagine ? " 

** No, indeed ; I have seen hira but a few times ; 
but he attended my father's church when he was at 
Salsbury Park, and, I believe, had a great regard for 
him in his public capacity, as many had. I am deeply 
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indebted to Sir John for this proof of his respect to 
my father's memory. I do not think I shall prove 
unworthy of it." 

** I will write to Sir John Terry this evening, and to 
your mother, Mr. Hampden. I also knew your father, 
and I am glad to be able to serve his son. Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Sanderson and I decide to give Mr. Hamp- 
den the junior clerkship in this office, and allow Mr. 
Dene to take the accountant's place. When can 
you enter upon your duties, Mr. Hampden? Imme- 
diately, I hope ? " 

" I think, sir, it will be necessary for me to return to 
Porchester, where my mother and sisters are now living. 
I should like to bring them here, — indeed, I must 
bring them here, — they have no one to depend upon 
but me. I must, however, first find a small house or 
lodging in Chelstone, so that I can come to the Bank 
at once, if you will give me leave to fetch my mother 
and sisters when I have a home ready for them." 

A home ! So they were depending on that slenderly 
made boy to make them a home ! 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Mr. Evans; "but 
you did not mention at what salary I was to enter 
Mr. Hampden*s name." 

" We will say sixty pounds for the first year, Mr. 
Evans." 

And then Mr. Douglas bowed, and Mr. Sanderson 
said, " Good morning ; " and Ambrose heard him 
grumbling because the leaves of the Bullionist were 
badly cut, as he left the room followed by Mr. 
Evans. 
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" He said fifty pounds a year last night," Ambrose 
thought " He was a great deal more gracious to- 
day. Perhaps, after all, that young clerk was right, 
and bank business is best discussed at the Bank ; 
but it is a comfort that I have a gentleman to deal 
with. In spite of his stiff official manner, how dif- 
ferent he is to those great cotton dons, or even the 
Porchester banker I tried on my own account It 
will be hard work, however, to get on, and sixty 
pounds a year seems very little to add to the 
general fund; still, it is something; and Mabel will 
like Chelstone, I am sure ; — better than I shall, for it 
seems a sleepy mediaeval old place with that great 
church overshadowing it" 
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CHAPTER III. 

MABEL. 

" She was much like the moon 
Seen in the daytime ; that by day receives 
Like joy with us ; but when our night is dark. 
Lit by the changeless sun we cannot see, 
Shineth no less." — Anon. 

" Mabel, my dear, put away your work ; pray do ! 
Ambrose will be coming in from the Bank directly, 
and you had better take advantage of the twilight fpr 
a walk." 

" I wish you would go to-day, mother, instead," was 
the reply, " and take Rosie and Katie, too. I must 
send this work home on the twenty-second, you 
know I promised to do so; besides, it will brighten 
Christmas a little, if I get paid for it." 

" Yes, if you get paid, my dear ! The last skirts 
you embroidered are not paid for yet; have you 
forgotten that ? " 

" No, mother ; but the lady-superintendent said, you 
know, that she hoped to send me the money before 
Christmas ; so it had better all come together. It is 
not her fault that I have not been paid." 
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"No; the grand ladies who order all these fine 
things from the institution, and then take no notice of 
the bills, are the people to blame. It is a strange idea 
of charity. Oh ! Mabel, it makes my heart ache to 
see you stitching away for breads you who are fitted 
for better things. I can't help saying so, Mabel." 
And Mrs. Hampden's voice sank into the fretful tone 
of sorrowful complaint which had become habitual to 
her of late, and was one of the trials of Mabel's 
lot; for anxiety and affliction and poverty had not 
raised poor Mrs. Hampden towards heaven, but had 
rather crushed and depressed her, and held her to 
earth with a three-fold cord. Nor is this so un- 
common as is often supposed. 

It is hard, very hard, to learn cheerfully to follow 
His steps in the rugged paths of privation and carking 
care and daily anxieties, — hard, very hard, to look up- 
ward, instead of earthward, and soar above trials and 
discomforts and pinching want on the wings of faith. 

It might be that naturally Mrs. Hampden's dis- 
position was not buoyant, and that in any position 
she would still have found room for complaint and 
grumbling ; but if there can be an excuse for murmurs, 
surely it may be pleaded on behalf of those who are 
bending under the weight of well-bred poverty, — who 
know the positive want of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, to supply the common necessaries of life. 

" Mother, don't mind about me. I am quite certain, 
if I had been ever so rich, I should have worked at 
something, and worked hard, too, for my own 
pleasure. I think this Association for the sale of work 
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is a grand thing. You know, it is much pleasanter for 
me than taking my performances about, and asking 
people to buy them ; and Lady Terry has done me as 
good a turn, in nominating me as a member, as Sir 
John has done for Ambrose, in getting him the clerk- 
ship in the Bank." 

" Oh, well ; I am sure I am glad you are so easily 
satisfied, Mabel, and can sing over your work ; " for 
Mabel had begun a snatch of an old ballad with which 
she had often accompanied her needle. " It is very 
very diflferent for me with all my sad remembrances; 
this time last year how little I thought what was 
coming — losing my darlings and your dear father, and 
now to be left with scarcely enough to keep body and 
soul together." And, then, Mrs. Hampden's tears 
began to fall in that quiet way which is so hopeless 
and so depressing to those who have to witness it. 
Mabel had her memories, too, — for she had been 
tenderly attached to her father, — but she made a great 
eflfort to speak cheerfully, — 

*' Darling mother, the time is very short yet ; 
you cannot expect to feel very bright; but we 
have a great deal to be thankful for. Chelstone is 
such a dear quiet old place ; and how nice it is to 
feel at home in this old house, where, I daresay, 
some grave old Franciscans lived in days gone by. It 
is so much, much nicer than our lodgings at Porchester, 
mother, in that stiff dirty little red-brick house, which 
was so precisely like the ten before it and the ten 
on each side of it, where we had scarcely room to 
breathe. Now the children have really space to move 
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about^ and we are all quite well, mother. I never 
saw Rosie and Katie look better ; and as to Cyril, 
some ladies stopped Rosie this morning and asked 
whose beautiful child he was, only think, mother ! And 
listen now, how he is laughing in the room above us ; 
they are all playing there, and those deep window 
seats are capital places for the dolls. I think Mr. 
Evans was a clever old man to find such a lodging 
for Ambrose. Four rooms for fifteen shillings a week ! 
Why they would be double that money an)rwhere 
else ! And I do like, too, to feel that I am under the 
shadow of the dear old church. I can hear the oigan 
as I sit at work ; and there is a sort of companionship 
in the voice of the clock as it chimes the quarters. 
Then there is Ambrose, mother ; he has only been in 
the Bank a month, but he is getting on so well ; and I 
believe he is happier than he was a year ago, though 
he feels, as we all must do, what a father we have 
lost But, mother, there is a great comfort in thinking 
how he would be, perhaps is, glad when he looks 
down upon Ambrose working so bravely for us — so 
good to the little ones, so thoughtful for you." 

She did not include her own efforts, when she was 
going over her mother's causes for thankfulness. She 
did not even think that she was of any great service 
to her. Mabel Hampden, when she thought about 
herself at all, only wished she could paint, or draw, or 
teach music, or do anything well enough to make 
money. 

But she did not sit down idly and do nothing 
because she was not able to do great things. She was 
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clever at her needle, and for years past had got 
through the plain work of the family, and much of 
the 4i'essmaking, also ; and, though she did not speak 
French or German, or play brilliant pieces on the 
piano, or sing the songs which other young ladies 
warbled forth, she was, as Ambrose said, " up to the 
fifth form of many grammar schools in her Latin 
and Greek, and before them in her historical know- 
ledge * by a long chalk.'" Strong in body, and healthy 
in mind, she was the good influence in her little home 
sphere, as Violet Douglas was in hers. But Mabel's 
Was the firmer character of the two, and might have 
been too strongly marked, had it not been toned down 
and chastened by that deep abiding sense of His pre- 
sence, which alone suffices to keep the resolute decided 
ones gentle, and the timid and retiring ones firm. 

As Mabel rises from her seat by the window, and, 
folding up her work, says, "I have done so many 
leaves this afternoon that I will go out with Ambrose, 
if you like, dear mother," she is a fair picture of early 
womanhood. Her tall slight figure in the black 
dress, relieved only by a curl of shining hair, which 
made its way from behind her small ear, is lithe and 
supple ; her head is set well on her shoulders ; and, 
perhaps, Mrs. Hampden may be forgiven the regrets 
that she so often expressed that her choice flower was 
thus to blossom in the shade, — that Mabel had to sit 
from morning to night stitching at her work, and vary 
her employment only by helping her mother with the 
little girls' lessons, attending to their wardrobes, and, 
above all, meeting the exigent demands which "baby" 
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made upon the whole family, as a youngest child of 
great beauty and intelligence is ever wont to do. 

And now there was a clatter of little feet on the 
staircase, and the sounds in the room above ceased. 
The door was thrown open, and Cyril himself appeared 
between his two sisters, screaming a piece of intelli- 
gence at the top of his voice, " Amby is coming ! 
Amby is coming !'* 

In another moment Mabel had opened the front 
door to her brother, and Ambrose raised baby on his 
shoulder, and went into the sitting-room with him ; 
Rosie and Katie, two pretty little girls of ten and 
eleven years old, dancing behind, and asking, " May 
we come for a walk, Amby?" 

" Me, too ; me, too," chimed in Cyril. 

" No, no, sir ; you must stay and take care of the 
mother, and either Rose or Katie must stay to take 
care of you. I told you yesterday you must take the 
walk with me by turns," as he saw Katie's face fall. 
" Now, May, run upstairs and get ready." He spoke 
with authority, and there was no resistance to his 
decree. Mabel and Rosie disappeared, and Ambrose 
turned to his mother, who was smiling through her 
tears at baby's gambols with his brother. 

" Well, how have you got on to-day ? Cheer up, 
Katie, little woman," he said, pulling a lock of her 
brown hair ; " you know it will be your turn to-morrow, 
and to-day is the to-morrow of yesterday, as some 
wise little girl in a book said; didn't she? Has old 
Mr. Mercer brought any complaints against you to-day 
for rioting and disturbance?" 
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" No ; they have been very good to-day," Mrs. 
Hampden said. " No one could complain of theniy 
poor things ; it is very hard if they may not laugh. 
These old people are very fidgetty and particular." 

" The verger of the Abbey church, you see, mother, 
has not been used to the row children make for many 
a long year. I dare say he and his wife do find the 
noise distracting enough sometimes. We must not 
offend the Mercers ; for old Evans did me such a good 
turn in persuading them to take us as successors to 
the lady and her two spinster daughters, who had 
lived here for fifteen years. Hallo! who is that?" 
A sharp rap at the little low oak door brought Mrs. 
Mercer from the back regions te open it just as Mabel 
and Rosie were coming downstairs. As she crossed 
the passage, Mabel heard some one inquiring for her 
brother, and the next moment a scent of cigars 
preceded Willie Douglas into the room. Ambrose 
coloured, and quietly putting Cyril on his mother's 
knee, gravely returned the young man's familiar 
greeting, Then he said, " Mother, this is Mr. William 
Douglas." 

Mrs. Hampden bowed ; and then William Douglas 
chucked the baby under the chin, which he resented 
by saying " Don't," and, turning sharply round, said, 
" Introduce me to your sister." 

"Miss Hampden," Ambrose replied shortly; "these 
little girls are Rose and Kate. Will you sit down?" 

" Thanks, no ; I came to ask you if you would 
take a turn with me. I am going to look at a mare 
I have heard of, that Hastings sold last week. I 
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think she may suit roe better than the old cob I have 
been jogging about upon. Will you come ? *' 

** Thank you, I am afraid I cannot," was the 
decided reply ; " I am going to walk with my sisters." 

"Ah! I am expected to dance attendance on 
mine, sometimes ; but I get out of it That sounds 
a very uncivil speech, Miss Hampden will say.*' But 
Miss Hampden would not say. She did not reply. 
And after lingering a few minutes, Willie Douglas 
moved to go, Ambrose went to the door with him, 
and then Willie said, "Was I missed at the Bank 
to-day?" 

"Well, yes; I believe Mr. Douglas asked if you 
were come several times." 

" Did he ? What humbug it is expecting me ! I 
shall cut it altogether at Cnristmas ! Change your 
mind, Hampden, and come on to Willis's stables." 

" No," said Ambrose ; " I am not given to change 
my mind, thank you." 

" You prefer being nursemaid and doing the meek 
brother, eh?" were Willie's last words, with a dis- 
agreeable laugh, as he turned into the strip of rather 
dingy-looking grass which ran round the Abbey 
church on the west side, separating it from the jow of 
low gabled houses which were built of stone, but had 
been plastered and stuccoed till the original form of 
Monk's Court was utterly lost. 

" Oh ! Ambrose, what an intolerable man," Mabel 
said, as she and her brother set off at last ; " so con- 
ceited and patronizing ; how can you put up with him?" 

"A clerk in his father's office must put up with 
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anything ; but we gave him rather a cool reception, I 
must confess. They are all high and mighty, the 
whole Douglas set, May, beings of a class apart 
from me and Dene and Evans. Have you seen the 
youngest girl yet ; your likeness, May ? " 

" No ; I saw the carriage pass yesterday, as I was 
coming out of church ; but I could not distinguish the 
one you say is like me from the others. I hope she 
is not like her brother, too I " 

" No ; he is after his mother's t)rpe and the eldest 
daughter, who, people say, is going to marry the young 
squire of Hurst Hill. There are to be all manner of 
rejoicings and festivities on the first of January, when 
he comes of age. Some fireworks for you, Rosie, to 
look at, and bonfires on all the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" Oh 1 how nice ; and shall we see them from our 
house, Ambrose ; and may we stay up late, Mabel ? " 

"We will settle that on New Year's Day," said 
Mabel ; " there is Christmas to come first Oh ! I 
wish it were over, although I ought not to say so." 

" It will be a dreary time with the poor mother, I 
am afraid," said Ambrose ; " but we must be patient 
with her. I hope you are considerate to her. May ?" 
Mabel winced a little at this ; and, if there had been 
light enough, Ambrose might have seen that the long 
dark lashes which shaded her grey eyes were dim with 
tears as he went on. " Our mother had been crying a 
great deal this afternoon, I saw ; don't encourage her 
to go over the past, it can do no good ; nothing will 
bring them back, whom we have lost.'* 
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"No," said Mabel; "but I like to talk of them. I 
could not bear, Ambrose, that our father's name should 
never be spoken, and Cherry and Maudie allowed to 
fade out of remembrance ; they are ours still, and I 
don't feel them far off, only as if we were separated 
for a little while ; they gone to their rest, and we left 
to our laboiu"." 

Ambrose walked on in silence after this ; and when 
they reached the lodge gates leading to Hurst Hill, 
he stopped, saying, " It is too late to go further." 

" Perhaps it is," was Mabel's rejoinder ; " but I like 
a walk by starlight — it is a greater rest to my eyes after 
all my stitching." 

" Well, don't stand here," said Ambrose ; " I 
hear some people coming down the drive. Come, 
May ! " 

The people, however, had turned out of the lodge 
gate before May had moved on. The young squire 
himself was walking first with a tall young lady, and 
behind were two more girls, who were vainly en- 
deavouring to make a little dog follow them. 

"Come, Trove! come !" said a voice Ambrose recog- 
nised. " I really cannot carry you now your leg is 
well. Oh, thank you !" Violet Douglas said, as little 
Rosie picked up a book which she let fall from her 
muff when she stooped to tie a ribbon to a collar 
round the dog's neck in order to drag him along." 

" Come, Violet I " Lucy exclaimed ; " the others will 
be out of sight, and it is getting quite dark ; leave that 
stupid dog to go where it likes, it is a bother to 
everyone." 
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Violet had now recognised Ambrose, and she said, 
"How do you do?" in a sweet pleasant voice which 
was quite irresistible. Ambrose, who had stood grimly 
by making no attempt to call himself to Violet's 
recollection, was now obliged to take off his hat and 
respond to her greeting. 

Meanwhile, Trove resisted the string after the 
manner of all ill-bred and untrained little dogs, and 
Violet said she supposed she must carry him, when 
Rosie eagerly exclaimed, "Oh! please, may I carry 
him ? " 

" What ! has he found favour in your eyes, too ? " 
said Lucy. " Ugliness seems to be a recommendation 
in his case. Positively, Violet, I shall go on without 
you." 

But Rosie had now lifted Trove in her arms, and 
the whole party moved on at a quick pace ; the two 
figures in the road before them still keeping far in 
advance. 

Lucy entered into no conversation, and Mabel did 
not open her lips. Occasionally Violet tried to make 
an observation to Ambrose, but he answered shortly ; 
and no one was sorry when the iron gates under the 
lime trees were reached, and Rosie prepared to part 
with Trove. 

There was a slight pause while the child delivered 
Trove into his mistress's arms, when the sound of a 
horse's feet, galloping madly up the road, made them 
all start, and go within the iron gate for protection. 
The next moment a voice called, " Look out ! " and 
Willie Douglas turned sharply towards the gate, check- 
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ing the horse suddenly while it reared and plunged 
and resisted the bit, and threatened to throw its rider 
and knock down those who were standing by. 

It was a desperate contest, and Ambrose bid his 
sister follow Miss Douglas, who was entreating them 
to do so, as she herself went up the drive towards the 
house. 

^* Stand clear, there!" Willie Douglas called out. 
" I'll have her up to the door ! 1*11 not be beaten ! " 

** Better not try her any more, now," Ambrose 
said ; " let her have her fling up the road, and then 
come back." 

"What do you know about it?" was the answer, 
while Violet's entreaties to her brother to " take care " 
were imheeded. 

Willie Douglas was excited with several glasses of 
brandy and water which he had taken when at Willis's 
stables discussing the merits of the horse which he had 
now pledged himself to buy. He was angry, too, at 
the evident signs of vice in her, and he was, besides, 
determined to show off his horsemanship to Ambrose. 
He lashed the mare to positive frenzy, and succeeded 
in turning her head towards the gate. The horse 
dashed through it, throwing little Rose Hampden 
down just as she had quitted Mabel's side in her 
terror, and galloping round the drive, past the steps 
where Violet and her sisters stood looking on in 
alarm, it went out at the other gate nearer Chelstone, 
throwing its rider amongst the laurels and arbutus 
bushes which skirted the gravel sweep. These broke 
his fall Willie was not hurt, and soon emerged hat- 
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less and discomforted, laughing a hollow laugh, and 
saying,— 

" The brute is disappointed, and has not been the 
death of me this time. Don't make a fuss 1 " as his 
sisters came towards him with the young squire ; 
" pray don't make a fuss ; there is no harm done ! " . 

" I say, Douglas," said Frederick Hastings, " you 
don't mean to say that you were riding the bay mare 
I sold Willis last month ? She was always brimful of 
vice when her blood was up. Why didn't you ask me 
before you tried her? You have not bought her, I 
should hope ? " 

" All right ! " Willie tried to say, cheerfully ; but a 
stem voice near him said, — 

" It is not all right. Your mad folly has done mis- 
chief which you may never be able to repair. The 
horse has knocked down a child by the gate, whom I 
have ordered to be carried into the house." 

Mr. Douglas's voice seemed to calm Willie at once; 
he changed his bravado tone, — 

"What child?" he asked. 

"The young sister of one of my clerks," was the reply. 
" They are carrying her into the house, I tell you/* 

A crowd of servants had collected by this time, and 
in the gathering darkness of the December afternoon 
it was very difficult to ascertain what the result of the 
accident might be. 

Ambrose had raised his little sister in his arms, and 
was determined to carry her home, while Mabel wished 
her to be taken into Cranstone House and inunedi- 
ately attended to. 
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" She IS quite insensible ! Oh, Ambrose ! Ambrose !" 
Mabel pleaded; "do let her be carried into the 
house. It is a long way to Chelstone ! She may die 
before we get there I " 

"You had much better let the child be properly 
looked after, sir," said the butler. " I daresay it is 
only a faint" 

Then a chorus of maids' voices arose, and there 
was clamour and confusion. But Ambrose still stood 
motionless. When Mr. Douglas and his daughters 
came down to the gate, he turned, as if to proceed at 
once to Chelstone. It was then Mr. Douglas laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, — 

" No, Hampden," he said, with authority ; " your 
sister must have the necessary assistance in my house, 
as my son has caused this accident. I have already 
sent for a medical man. Bring her into the house." 

Ambrose- obeyed now, and bore his burden into the 
bright hall. His young brow was stern, and his lips 
compressed, as the child's pale face was at last revealed 
under the brilliant gaslight, and a variety of exclama- 
tions of pity and sorrow broke forth. 

" Oh, poor child ! poor little thing ! Is she fainting, 

or is she " Mrs. Douglas could not finish the 

question, and she signed to Ambrose to follow her 
to the nearest room, where poor little Rosie was laid 
upon the bed. 

Mabel stood by, and Ambrose, while various means 
were tried to restore the child to consciousness. At 
last the doctor came, and as Willie Douglas moved 
from the doorway to let him pass, there was an ex- 

£ 
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pression of pain and misery on his face that sent his 
mother to his side at once. 

"Oh, darling!" she said, "do not fear! She will 
soon recover. Think what a mercy it is for us that 
you are not hurt, Willie ! Willie ! " 

" Suppose she should die ! " he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. " I have killed her ! " 

" Don't say hard things, dear boy, of yourself. 
There are others who have been the cause of such 
sad accidents before now. You could not help it; 
only how was it you were on such a horse. Where 
was Ronald ?" 

The question brought back the whole story of his 
folly to Willie's mind. He shook off his mother's 
hand and walked away. Ronald was exchanged for 
Firefly, and he had signed an agreement with the 
horsedealer that very afternoon to pay sixty pounds 
for his bargain within three months' time. He had 
been complimented by the wily horsedealer on his 
skill in managing Firefly when he had tried her on 
two previous days. Imaginary aspirants for the pos- 
session of her at fabulous prices were quoted. One 
or two of his ill-chosen companions, the sons of rich 
farmers in the neighbourhood, had implied that it must 
be a crack rider to manage her ; and thus, with a half- 
expressed compliment and a half-expressed doubt, had 
played so well into Mr. Willis's hands fhat afternoon 
over the brandy and water, which was liberally dis- 
pensed in the little stuffy back-parlour behind the 
stables, that the result was such as we have seen. 

It is a weary task to write of sin and sin's punish- 
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raent, and a sad and grievous thing to contemplate 
the many homes which are made miserable by one 
self-willed, disobedient boy. There are many who, like 
the eldest son of the Chelstone banker, are laying up 
a store of wretchedness for themselves and others of 
which in their wild, reckless, undisciplined youth they 
can little dream, and who will have to bear the bitter 
consequences of their sins even in this world. It 
was William Douglas's misfortune that his mother, as 
Violet had told Grannie, idolized him. Countless 
were the heartaches he caused her, deep the pain, 
and almost unceasing the anxiety ; but she was always 
finding excuses for him, — always trying to shield him 
from his father^s anger, — always in her secret heart 
thinking there were few so handsome, and few so 
agreeable and charming as Willie could be when he 
chose. Perhaps it was so ; and, perhaps, it may be 
thought that Mrs. Douglas was more than commonly 
weak in her fondness for her son. I am afraid, how- 
ever, such weakness is not so very rare ; I am afraid 
that to love not wisely, but too well, may be laid to 
the charge of many another mother besides her ,of 
whom I write. 

We must needs take our maternal love to the Great 
Refiner ; we must needs cry to Him for wisdom and 
for help, not only when our babies lie upon our knees 
and we delight to awake in them the first sweet signs 
of answering love, — not only when our little ones 
totter across the floor with uneven tread, and later 
still look to us for all their pleasures, and tell 11s all 
their troubles, — not only in early boyhood, when we 

£ 2 
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send them forth to brave the trials of the world of 
school for the first time ; but, also, when man's estate 
is reached, when temptations come thick and fast. 
Then, happy is the son who has a wise mother — ^wise 
in the wisdom which cometh from above, strong in. 
the strength which God alone can give. 

Dr. Francis reassured the anxious watchers by little 
Rosie's bed. " She was stunned by the fall," he said, 
" and there was an awkward cut over her eye ; but 
she would do well, very well. She must be kept 
quiet for a day or two, and certainly not moved from 
the bed where she was then lying that night" 

Rosie returned to consciousness very soon after the 
doctor came, and seeing MabeFs distressed face bend- 
ing over her, tried to smile, and made an effort to 
throw her arms round her neck. But it was too much 
for her, and tears gathered in her eyes as she said, in 
an excited tone, " Where am I ? Where is the horse ? 
Why did that man ride after us? We did not like 
him when he came to see us?" 

** Hush, hush, darling ! " said Mabel; "you must 
not talk!" 

'^ Who is that?" the child asked, looking at Violet, 
who stood with a pale troubled face at the bottom of 
the bed. " She is like another Mabel." 

" Come, come, my dear," the doctor now interposed, 
'^ you must be quiet now ; you are going to sleep in 
this pretty bed to-night, and then to-morrow I hope 
you will feel nearly well again." 

" I want to go home, please," said Rosie. " I must 
go home, Mabel." 
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Mabel bent over her little sister and whispered a 
few words, and the child said no more, but submitted 
patiently to have the cut on her forehead sewed up, 
and took the draught Dr. Francis gave her without a 
murmur. A short whispered conversation followed 
between Ambrose and his sister, which ended in his 
deciding to leave Mabel with Rose, while he returned 
to Monk's Court to tell his mother of what had hap- 
pened. 

"Come into the drawing-room a moment," Mrs. 
Douglas said, as she left Violet and the faithful nurse 
of the family with little Rose. " We shall be so 
anxious to save you any trouble or expense in this 
unfortunate affair, Mr. Hampden," she said. "Dr. 
Francis does not think your little sister seriously hurt, 
and you may entirely trust him ; he is so skilful, and 
has attended us for years." 

Ambrose thanked her, and said he was sorry that 
so much trouble was caused, and hoped Rose would 
be able to go home the next day. 

" I think we must leave Dr. Francis to decide that 
question," was Mrs. Douglas's reply. " Please assure 
your mother that everything shall be done for your 
little sister's comfort ; and, if she is inclined to come 
here and satisfy herself, I hope she will do so." And 
then Ambrose bowed, and was soon on the Chelstone 
road again. 

On his way, he met a groom leading a horse slowly 
up the road, and by the light of the gas-lamp near 
the house Ambrose saw it was one of Mr. Douglas's 
servants. 
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The man recognised Ambrose, and paused. " He 
has been and done it now. This here mare was as 
mad as a March hare, what with her temper and 
what with his. She cut right through the windows 
of Jeffard*s new shop, and there'll be a pretty penny 
to pay there. I was told to go after her and see 
her safe in Willis's stables ; but, lor bless you ! they 
say she's the young master's property hard and fast, 
and that she is as mild as a lamb, except when she 
is in bad hands like Mr. William's. There's a pretty 
compliment, and he so set up about his riding!" 
and the groom laughed scornfully as he passed on. 

Ambrose had a difficult task before him, and as he 
got near Monk's Court he wished Mabel had been 
with him. The fire was very low in the little sitting- 
room when he entered ; for large fires were a luxury 
beyond the Hampdens' reach. The two candles stood 
unlighted on the table; and Katie, a child herself, 
was wrangHng with Cyril about some trifling act of 
submission to her will ; while Mrs. Hampden's black 
figure was clearly defined, as she sat in a large leather 
arm-chair by the fire, her widow's cap seen with a 
ghostly whiteness in the surrounding gloom. 

" Really, Ambrose — really, Mabel, how late you 
are ! " she began, in a tearful, fretful voice. " But 
where is Mabel — why has she gone upstairs before 
coming in here? and where is Rosie?" And then 
Ambrose told his tale in very few words ; and Mrs. 
Hampden started up, saying she must go immediately 
to Rose. 

" My dear mother, it is a long walk for you ; and 
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Rosie is well taken care of. She has escaped any 
serious injury ; and Mabel is quite able to do all that 
is necessary." 

But poor Mrs. Hampden was sure he was deceiving 
her — was sure that Rosie was more hurt than he 
would allow — said that all that day she had felt a 
presentiment of coming evil ; and she wept floods of 
tearSy while Katie joined her, and Cyril grew more 
clamorous and restless. It was a very sad, uncom- 
fortable evening, and Mabel was missed at every turn. 

" And a good thing, too, that they should miss her," 
was Mrs. Mercer's remark, when the little maid, who 
had taken out the tea-things and the loaf of bread 
firom the parlour, reported : " The lady was taking on 
dreadful, and they didn't seem to be like themselves 
without Miss MabeL" 

" A good thing they should have to miss her," Mrs. 
Mercer repeated. " I do disUke to see folks put upon 
by their own relations. Them children are spoiled 
enough as it is; but if Miss Mabel weren't by, it 
would be something past my endurance. I daresay 
the child was scampering across the road now, like a 
wild thing, when the accident happened." 

"Well, my dear," said Mr. Mercer, who had a 
dreamy abstracted manner which had grown upon 
him in the 'Abbey,' as he called it, and suggested 
that he was always saying over in his mind, if not 
with his lips, the history of all the old monuments 
and all the antique chapels, and making a dreamy 
rhyming chronicle of all the musty traditions which 
gathered round the church — "my dear, I think you 
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might do worse than step into the parlour and inquire 
about the child." 

"She's awful cut about the face," the little maid 
here ventured to put in; " and they are afraid she has 
percussion of the brain. The lady is crying and 
taking on dreadful." 

** Attend to your work, Phoebe, and don't bring 
gossip from the lodger's parlour, if you please. I may 
look in presently, and see how Mrs. Hampden is ; but 
it is my opinion, if she roused herself up a bit, and 
did not sit so much looking at the picture of her poor 
husband and children, that are safe in heaven, but 
made an effort to restrain and rule the children that 
are left her on earth, she would be more in the way 
of her. duty as a Christian." 

" My dear," said Mr. Mercer, in his little squeaking 
voice, "you must remember you never lost a child, — 
no, nor a husband," he added, with emphasis. " You 
must remember that, my dear." 

" I do remember it, Mercer," was the sharp reply ; 
" as you. are sitting there opposite me, with your feet 
on the fender I polished so bright this morning, I 
have no cause to. forget it." 

Mr. Mercer gently removed his feet from the fender, 
and. relapsed into silence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HURST HILL. 

"Si Ton perd la danse d trente ans, on acquiert la liberte. 
Heureux ceux qui font durer pendant quarante ans ce crepuscule 
qui s^pare la demi^re jeunesse de la premiere vieillesse ! Car 
c*est rSge d*argent, pendant lequel on fait ce qu*on veut et I'on 
dit ce qu'on pense." — Pascal. 

Life in a small country-town has been often de- 
scribed, and clever pens have often, sketched for us 
the salient points by whichj through the length and 
breadth of England, this life may be known. The 
sphere is confined and narrow. Every one knows his 
neighbour, and can tell some anecdote of what he 
does day by day. Dinners, and who eats them and 
what is eaten, — dress, whether expensive and showy, 
or dowdy and costing little, — illness, servants' delin- 
quencies, family quarrels, family anxieties, money diffi- 
culties, — all are sifted and discussed by the little world 
of Chelstone, or of any other place of like dimen- 
sions ; and each one of its members may be startled 
in turn by hearing that what has really happened to 
him, or what he has actually said or done, is known 
by others, and that the people who relate the story 
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seem to be more fully acquainted with its details 
than he is himself. 

Now, though there is sometimes a sting in this 
gossip — and sometimes a poisoned sting too, which 
changes it into scandal or slander, — I do think there is 
a reverse to the picture, as to every other picture of 
the same kind. Human nature is alike everywhere ; 
and if in the small concerns of a little country-town 
weaknesses and imperfections pass before us so closely 
that we cannot help seeing them, so also kindliness 
of feeling and genuine good nature, and unselfish 
interest in the welfare of others, are also brought out 
in a strong light. I know that it is very common to 
hear the dwellers in great populous cities, or gay 
fashionable watering-places, speak with a pity which is 
akin to contempt of those who are condemned to 
live in a small country-town and know by sight 
every man, woman, and child in it They say no 
one can go away for a week, and no one can come 
home without the fact being proclaimed. If you have 
a sore throat, every one inquires for you \ if you are 
anxious about an absent relation, every one condoles 
with you. Well, are not these signs of a community of' 
feeling and a general interest in one another, which is, 
after all, pleasant ? Life in Chelstone may be quiet 
and dull, — and it may have its drawbacks and vexa- 
tions, — but there are some who would choose it, never- 
theless, a thousand times before Hfe in a great, busy, 
populous place ; above all, a place where crowds re- 
sort for fashion, pleasure, or for health ; and where in 
the wilderness of villas, and terraces, and crescents, 
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and parades, there is a solitude far more oppressive 
to responsive and clinging natures than there could 
ever be for the Hampdens in Monk's Court 

The history of little Rosie's accident was known 
throughout Chelstone the next morning. When Am- 
brose went to the Bank, he found Mr. Dene and 
Mr. Evans in full possession of all the particulars; 
and even on his way there one of the clergymen con- 
nected with the Abbey church stopped to inquire 
for Rose. The amount of injury she had received 
was, of course, magnified ; for little Rose was by no 
means too ill to enjoy the nice breakfast brought to 
her by Violet Douglas, and to admire the pretty lilies 
of the valley on the cups of the invalid set, or the 
rose-bud chintz of her bed and the pictures on the 
wall. 

Violet bent down to kiss the child, and said, " I 
promised your sister to look after you ; you must stay 
with us two or three days, till you are quite well. I 
wish your sister could have stayed, too." 

** She couldn't," said Rose ; " she is obliged to finish 
the work by the day after to-morrow, and Katie 
couldn't dress baby, or help mamma, you know. But, 
, please, I should like to go home, if Ambrose comes for 
me;" and Rosie's lips quivered; for, as she mentioned 
the names of her brother and sisters, she began to feel 
home-sick. 

" I daresay your brother, and your mamma too, will 
come and see you, dear; but we must hear what 
Dr. Francis says before we let you go home." 

Rose was quiet again, but presently said that 
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sitting up to eat her breakfast made her head feel 
heavy, and that the cut over her eye throbbed. 

Then Violet decreed that she must lie down again 
and be very still, and not talk too much. 

" Will you talk to me, please ? " said the child ; " you 

are like Mabel, only " She did not finish, and 

Violet supplied the word — **only not so pretty. 
No, Rosie, that is quite true." 

" But your hair is the same colour, and there is the 
same look in your eyes. Mabel is so good ; never one 
bit cross : but we have to mind what she says; and, 
then, she works so hard." 

" Makes all your frocks, I daresay," said Violet. 

** Oh ! we have not had any new frocks since our 
black ones; it is other work I mean — ^work that is 
paid for, you know." 

" Paid for ! *' said Violet, in a surprised tone. 

" Yes ; it goes to London to a place where work is 
sold. Very rich ladies order it, you know ; and Mabel 
has to write her name on a little ticket, to sew on the 
work when she finishes it I did the plain button 
hole round the edge of a whole row of flowers the 
other day, in the embroidered skirts she wants to send 
off on Wednesday : that is why she was in such a hurry 
to go home before breakfast this morning." 

Violet listened in surprise. So this graceful lady-like 
girl, who looked so bright and clever, worked as a, 
seamstress for money. The knowledge of this seemed 
to bring the fact of well-bred poverty more closely 
home to her than it had ever been before, and she 
could not repress the exclamation, " How good your 
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sister must be ! " Rose was about to answer when 
the gong sounded, and Violet said she must go to 
breakfast, and would ask Patty to come and sit 
with her. 

"Patty was our nurse when we were children," 
Violet said ; " she is such a dear, kind creature ; and 
we still call the room where she sits the nursery. You 
must go and see it; my doll's house is there; and 
Trove keeps Patty company, because mamma does 
not like dogs in any of the other rooms. Here is 
Patty ! Now she will tell you all about me, and how 
naughty I was when I had the measles." 

Lucy came into the room with Patty, and said, — 

" Violet, pray come to breakfast ; there is mischief 
brewing, and Constance is not down. She says she 
has a headache, and mamma is in the very lowest 
depths." 

Then, as the two sisters crossed the hall, Lucy 
said, — 

"Papa had Willie in the study ever so long last night, 
and, I believe, mamma has been crying dreadfully. 
She came into our room just now and told us papa 
was very angry with Willie. He is pledged to pay for 
that horse, it seems, and has heaps of other debts too. 
Actually he has been borrowing money of that horrid 
creature, Jarvis's son — imagine such a thing — and the 
man has written to papa to pay — so sneaking and 
contemptible ! " 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas were seated at either end of 
the table, when Lucy and Violet went into the room, 
Mrs. Douglas looked, indeed, as if tears had been 
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raining from her eyes. Her husband was sipping his 
coffee, with the Times lying by the side of his plate, 
and did not look up from it \ not even when Violet 
put her arm round his neck, and said "Good morning!" 
did he speak, merely raising his head a little as she 
kissed him. 

It was a dreary and silent breakfast Just at the 
close, Willie came in with an assumed care-nought 
manner, and seated himself next to his mother. 

" How is the child this morning, Violet ? and where 
is her pretty sister ? " he asked in the most indifferent 
way. 

"Rose Hampden has had a good night,*' Violet 
said gravely; "but Dr. Francis has not seen her yet." 

Willie drummed on the table with his fork, while 
Lucy helped him to some meat-pie, and brought him 
his coffee, which had been kept hot for him, and made 
an effort to talk in a random way of every conceivable 
subject. 

His father tried to endure it for a few minutes; 
but, at last, with an impatient gesture, he pushed his 
chair back, and went out of the room without a word. 
In a few minutes the hall-door was heard to close 
sharply, and Mr. Douglas passed the dining-room 
windows on his way to Chelstone. At the gate he 
met a figure clothed in deep widow's mourning, whom 
he divined at once to be Mrs. Hampden coming to 
see her child. His first impulse was to pass her with- 
out speaking, but there was something in her sad, 
depressed face which touched him. 

" Mrs. Hampden, I think ? " he began. " I am 
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happy to tell you your little daughter is better this 
momingy and I hope the effects of her accident will 
be only temporary," 

Mrs. Hampden bowed, and faltered her thanks for 
his kindness, sa3dng her daughter Mabel had come 
home early, and had greatly relieved her anxiety 
about Rose. But the poor widow continued, — 

" My cup of sorrow has been very ftdl, and this 
seemed to make it overflow. Allow me to thank you, 
Mr. Douglas, for your kindness, not only to Rose, but 
to my son. When I wrote to you, he was in urgent 
need of employment." 

"Your son is conducting himself so well in the 
Bank," Mr. Douglas said kindly, "that I have no 
doubt he will be a valuable clerk ; so the benefit will 
^e mutual. Moreover, it has been a pleasure to me 
to serve the son of one whom I knew in early life." 

"Thank you! thank you!" murmured the poor 
widow. " Ambrose will, I am sure, do his duty : he 
is a good son to me. God has blessed me in my 
children." 

"And there can be no richer blessing," Mr. Douglas 
said, as he extended his hand to her, and shaking it 
kindly, pursued his way to Chelstone. 

Poor Mrs. Hampden entered Cranstone House 
with tearful eyes and a sad heart ; but she left 
it with very different feelings. Dr. Francis, who paid 
his visit when she was there, told her that Rose 
would soon be quite well ; and, as to the mark 
over her eye that the cut might leave, her face was 
pretty enough to bear that without losing much. 
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Then Rose seemed so happy and so tenderly cared 
for, and Violet was so kind, and said she should like 
to keep Rosie for a week — it was nearly as good as 
having a little sister of her own. Mrs. Hampden felt 
quite sorry when the time came for her to return ; but 
she knew she could not leave Mabel longer with only 
Katie to take care of baby — it would stop her work^ 
and that was getting behindhand already. "It is 
work," she said to Violet, " that must be finished by 
the twenty^third, if possible, and Mabel is very anxious 
to do so." 

Rose, who was listening to the conversation, here 
interposed, "I told Miss Douglas about the work, 
mamma ; do you mind ? I told how May works for 
us, to help us to get what we want." The colour 
came to Mrs. Hampden's face. 

"Your brother did not wish you to tell it, Rose," 
she said ; " but never mind. I don't know why we 
need be ashamed that Miss Douglas should hear that 
I have, including Ambrose's salary, which will only 
be paid quarterly of course, a little over two pounds 
every week to feed and clothe you all. Indeed, till 
Ambrose receives his salary we have to beg Mr. 
Mercer to wait for his rent; but in time there will 
be a little more, I trust. Just now we are suffering 
from the expenses of illness, leaving our dear old 
home, and paying for dilapidations in the Vicarage 
House. But Ambrose tells me I must not give up 
hope, and that God will provide for us." 

" Yes, indeed," said Violet ; " and I think, if papa 
knew — knew that " 
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**0h!" interrupted poor Mrs. Hampden quickly, 
"Ambrose would be very sorry to ask for anything 
out of the regular course ; and I am sure he would be 
vexed if he thought I had been telling you all this — 
Ambrose has such a proud, independent spirit" 

Then Mrs. Hampden prepared to go, and Violet 
asked if Katie might come to see Rosie in the after- 
noon, when she was installed in the schoolroom under 
Patt/s care. 

" Katie will be so pleased," said Rose. " Oh, 
manmia ! do ask Ambrose to bring her ! Will you, 
mamma ? " 

Mrs. Hampden promised, and went home with a 
lighter heart than she had felt for many months. 

" Can you set off for a walk directly after luncheon, 
Violet?" Constance asked, as she met her sister in 
the hall after she had closed the door on Mrs. Hamp- 
den j " or are you too much engrossed with these new 
friends of yours?" 

"Constance, I thought you were ilL Lucy said 
that your head ached so much that you could not get 
up j I was just coming to look after you." 

" Thanks, Violet j but your attention would have 
been rather late. I am very well now j but I want 
some air and exercise. I have a book I must take 
up to Hurst Hill. Harriet Hastings came home last 
evening, and Fanny said she wanted it. Will you 
come ?" 

"Hurst Hill again !" Violet exclaimed. 

The very faintest colour came into Constance 
Douglas's face, and she said, "Why not? but pray 

F 
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please yoursel£ Lucy is going to ride, and I happen 
to prefer your company to hers to-day." 

Violet looked inquiringly into her sister's face, as 
she passed by the letter-box in the hall, and seemed 
to be reading the announcement written above, of the 
hours the post went out and the hours when the post 
came in. " Of course, I am glad to come with you, 
Constance, though I don't care much about Hurst 
Hill ; but we will refresh ourselves on the way home 
by a visit to dear Grannie." 

" You are very skilful in your management of old 
ladies, I know," said Constance, at last dropping a 
letter into the box, and turning towards the drawing- 
room with a slow, languid step. "You must give 
me some lessons ; I daresay I shall need them." 

" What can be the matter with her ?" Violet said to 
herself, as she went to the schoolroom to arrange it 
for little Rosie's comfort when she was carried there. 
" Trove, dear, what is the matter with our beauty to- 
day, who is so uncomplimentary to us, and casts reflec- 
tions on our tail and our poor straggling little legs ? 
Trove, dear, you must stay at home this afternoon 
and amuse that pretty little girl, you know, who will 
lie on this sofa — so, Trove — and have my nice knitted 
quilt dear Grannie made for me to cover her feet." 
And it was strange to see all Trove's evolutions in 
answer to his mistress's address. He rolled his queer 
little body, with its short, stubbly, tawny hair, into 
every conceivable form from a comma to a prolonged 
note of exclamation. He whined and begged, and 
went through all the tricks Violet had taught him; 
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and, finally, curled himself up on her lap, and looked 
up into her face with a whole world of gratitude shining 
out of his small brown eyes, while she set herself to 
read a book her father had chosen for her, and which 
she enjoyed as one he liked, and one they could talk 
over together. 

Violet, in her apostrophe to Trove, called her sister 
"our beauty," and, perhaps, there are few girls to 
whom the word might be more appropriately applied. 
Almost faultless features, a soft tinted ^ complexion, 
wavy hair which could not be cured of its disposition 
to curl, and a light, supple figure, which was always, 
whether in repose or action, graceful — these were Con- 
stance Douglas's undoubted gifts. She had a voice, 
too, which had a charm in it for many ears, and if 
her words were never very numerous, they were well 
chosen; and those who admired her said she was 
clever as well as lovely, and had great powers of con- 
versation. Such was Mr. Douglas's eldest daughter, 
in her quiet self-possessed satisfaction with herself 
forming so great a contrast to the bright, merry 
Lucy and the retiring and gentle Violet. Those who 
knew Constance were sometimes struck with the cold 
eyes which, though perfect in form and colour, had 
no earnestness of expression about them, and never 
answered the smile of her mouth, or glistened with 
tenderness when loving words left her pretty lips. 
How was it that misgivings as to whether she really 
cared for anything in the world but herself would 
shoot through those who loved her best sometimes, 
and a fear of unreality would creep even over her 

F 2 
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little sister Violet, when she listened to her as she gave 
her opinions on the many vexed questions of the times 
with an unfaltering trust apparently in herself. 

This afternoon, as the two sisters walked briskly 
up the Hurst Hill Road, Constance was not very 
communicative. Violet saw her mind was far away, 
and, failing to draw from her anything about Willie 
or their little home troubles and anxieties, she amused 
herself by gathering ivy leaves and moss from the 
hedges ; and as they turned into the grounds of Hurst 
Hill, she went into a plantation on the left hand to 
secure a beautiful branch of the spindle-tree, thinking 
it would delight Rosie. 

''Look, Constance! here is a lovely spray!" she 
said, returning to her sister's side. " I don't believe 
anyone gathers this but me, when I come to Hurst 
Hill. I daresay Frederick Hastings never saw it, and 
never heard of the spindle-tree. He goes about so 
like that man to whom — 

* The primrose by the river's brim, ' ' 
A yellow primrose was to him — ' " 

" I know the rest ; spare me, Violet, and I know, too, 
you will never give the young squire the credit of — 

^ Wearing his wisdom lightly, like'the fruit 
Which in our winter woodlands looks a flower.* " 

"Ah ! that is Tennyson, I am sure ; you have a good 
memory, Constance. I never can call up a quotation 
so much to the point as that. No, certainly ; I do not 
give Freddie Hastings the credit for wisdom ; no one 
could do that." 



> 
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Constance did not answer immediately, but pre- 
sently said, "Do you remember Evelyn Watson, 
Violet?" 

"Of course I do, Constance. Oh! is there any- 
thing nice to hear about him?" 

"Well, that is, as people may take it," said her 
sister. *'He is on the point of sailing for New 
Zealand; that is alL" 

''Oh ! Constance I" and Violet's clear, soft, grey eyes 
looked up into her sister's, which returned the glance 
just as they always did. 

" Yes j I wrote to him to-day a valedictory letter — 
you see, Violet, it was not worth troubling papa about 
it — and if I had to live a hundred years I should not 
change my mind. So, when Evelyn said he was com- 
ing to the Sandersons at Christmas, and expected me 
to rejoice in the fact, — and, also, that he had now a 
situation in the Admiralty which would set all doubts 
about pounds, shillings, and pence to rest, — ^why, I 
thought it was time to intimate that life in a little 
house in St. John's Wood or Denmark Hill would not 
quite suit me ; so, though poor Evelyn and I have been 
friends for so many Christmas times, and have woven 
so many hollies; and danced under so many misletoes, 
there is an end to it now. The poor fellow threw up 
his appointment, said his health was delicate, and he 
sails for New Zealand on New Year's day. Now I tell 
you this, Violet, that you may not be shocked if you hear 
anything else startling about me, and that you may help 
me to ward off the old Sandersons' regrets or wonders 
next time we dine there. Do you understand ? " 
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" No, Constance ; I don't understand you at all. I 
thought you cared for Evelyn ; I thought you admired 
him for his goodness and for his reality. I thought 
you used to say you liked him so much. Oh, 
Constance I Indeed, you seemed as if you did. 
Perhaps you have broken his heart." 

*' My dear child, hearts don't break in these days ; 
the natural formation has grown a few degrees more 
tough and homy since the years of romance and 
chivalry. I am sorry Evelyn thought it necessary to 
be off to the antipodes — to some relative in Nelson, 
he says, who will let him earn his bread. I hope it 
will be sweet and plentiful, for he deserves it. What 
a lovely view ♦this is ! Now, Violet, come in and be 
agreeable. I am not worse than the rest of the 
world ; I flatter myself I am a little better." 

Violet was silent. They were now nearly in front 
of the stately mansion — which had been the home of 
the Hastings for upwards of two hundred years. 

The park sloped down the hill-side, and the house 
stood on its crest. Below lay the town of Chelstone, 
clustering round the Abbey church, which was just 
now touched by a crimson glory in the western sunshine 
of the winter afternoon. Beyond the town there was 
the low, flat country, where the water which intersected 
the peat-fields shone like plates of polished steel, and 
through this the train was now seen gliding noiselessly 
along. To the right was the chain of hills, and the 
smiling landscape lying at their feet, while here and 
there a cottage casement glittered in the level rays of 
the sun, or the little windows in a village church 
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blazed as they caught its brightness. A new wing 
had just been added to Hurst Hill ; a conservatory of 
modem proportions had taken the place of the low 
stiff glass-house which Frederick Hastings's grand 
£aither had taken such pride in. An airy billiard- 
room, supported on graceful pillars, was also just on 
the point of completion ; and here the interest of 
Frederick Hastings certainly seemed to culminate. 

He was standing on the steps leading to it, 
holding a consultation about some decorations for 
the eventful first of January, when the sisters came 
in sight. 

" Miss Douglas, look here now f what do you say 
to a heap of flowers in pots at the end of the room ? 
I say we don't want them; they would be in the 
way ; but Aunt Fanny has been planning it." 

" As a rule, one cannot have too many flowers," 
said Constance; " but, perhaps, with the conservatory 
open, and the room all decorated, a few evergreen 
wreaths would be enough here." 

" Exactly what I think," said the young squire de- 
lightedly. " I'll speak to you again about this," he 
said to his faithful factotum, who began to think the 
attaining of his young master's majority a more serious 
matter than the eighteen years which had preceded it 
" Now come in and see grandmamma — and both the 
aunties are at home, I believe. Hattie is going to put 
our eyes out with her magnificence at the ball. I am 
glad no greater harm came of Willie tackling with 
that spiteful young vixen Firefly. The little giri is 
all right, he tells me." 
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"No, not all right/' said Violet, correcting him. 
" She has a sad cut over her eye, which will always leave 
its scar, I am afraid ; still it is a comfort there was no 
more serious injury." 

" Yes, indeed ; " and then he walked before Con- 
stance and Violet to the door of the small drawing- 
room, where he knew he should find his grandmother 
and one of his aunts. He announced "Miss Douglas, 
grandmamma," in a voice which had something like 
triumph in it. 

A lady rose from a small writing table by the fire as 
the two girls entered. She was dressed in the very 
extreme of the fajshion ; and, certainly, it would seem 
that the hoary head of which I have spoken, when 
telling of Violet's visit to her grandmother, was not 
owned or accepted by Mrs. Hastings. 

Nearly, if not quite seventy, all the neighbourhood 
of Chelstone — ^which was pitiless in its chronicles of 
age — ^knew Mrs. Hastings to be. But there was not 
a line of grey in the dark hair which was rolled, and 
puffed, and be-ribboned like a girl's. Her features 
were hard and handsome, and there was always a 
bloom on her cheeks. As to the rest, she was made 
up of rings, and chains, and bracelets, which she wore 
in too great profusion at all hours of the day; and 
there was something akin in the rattle of these orna- 
ments when she moved, to the chatter which she 
ceaselessly kept up on trivial matters touching herself, 
her family, and him on whom so many hopes were 
centred — the young grandson to whom she had been 
appointed guardian by her son, who died within a 
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year of his wife, eighteen years before this period. 
This determination to set aside the flight of time 
was the same with Frederick Hastings's two aunts as 
with their mother. They were both considerably over 
thirty. Chelstone chronicles were again quite decided 
that such must be the truth, though with no help 
from peerage to decide the matter. There were times 
when the fact that Miss Hastings was a little more 
than five and twenty, and her sister younger, had to 
be accepted, because no one had courage to deny it 
They were two single, unoccupied women who had no 
real aim or object in their lives but to make friendships 
and break them, — to dress, and dance, and dine, 
and chatter, — and amidst it all ever striving to pass 
for girls instead of women, and to lament pathetically 
the restrictions which their youth and inexperience 
laid upon them. And it is this efibrt to seem what 
we are not, which is surely the source of a great deal 
of mischief in these days, especially amongst women. 
But of. all counterfeits, that of departed youth is the 
saddest and most vain. There is no position in life, — 
no age, no circumstance, — ^which may not be beautified 
by the great inner principle which alone can tone 
down minor defects of character, and soften little 
roughnesses and peculiarities. But I think it is safe 
to assert that no woman, married or unmarried, knows 
so well how to grow old gracefully, and accept the 
passing away of her youth, and enter into the real 
pleasures which are left to her, as she who is a Chris- 
tian indeed, living— not to herself, but to God — not 
for herself, but for others. 
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The hour Constance and Violet spent at Hurst Hill 
was consumed by a great deal of small talk, and a great 
many descriptions of the glory of the coming thirty- 
first of December. For the birth-day was on the first 
of January, and was to be danced-in by all the fiiends 
and neighbours and relations who could be gathered 
together. Frederick Hastings was called away before 
Constance and Violet had finished their visit, and his 
absence was, as usual, the signal for praising him. 

" That dear boy is so fiill of thought for others, he 
has scarcely a moment he can call his own just now," 
Mrs. Hastings began. " He is trying some horses 
to-day that will be the very thing for his break. The 
man wants four hundred pounds for them, Sanders 
tells me. I am sorry, my dear, to hear you had a 
little accident by your gate last evening — a child nearly 
killed — and by your brother, too. Curious, is it not, 
that Fred never ran over a creature in his life; he 
never was harum scarum. Such a minority as his, 
and such an easy post as mine has been, surely cannot 
find a parallel. And is the child likely to live ?" 

" So shocking,'' chimed in the two sisters. 

Constance laughed her low, silvery laugh. 

" My dear Mrs. Hastings, the child was very little 
hurt at all, thank you. She is under Violet's care, — 
she can tell you more about her. But, I think, if we 
are to look at your pretty things, Harriet, we must 
come at once. The days are so short, — and we must 
go in and see Grannie on our way home." 

" Oh, poor old lady ! — how is she ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hastings \ " I am really ashamed to think how long 
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it is since I paid her a visit. Do tell her I am coming 
soon^ when all these grand doings are over. Very 
old people do miss little attentions, I know.'' 

Grannie happened to be a few months Mrs. Hast- 
ings's junior ; but, as she wore her own silvery hair, and 
never exchanged her black silk for airy costumes, and 
was also feeble in health, and seldom left her fireside 
in winter, Mrs. Hastings could afford to speak of her 
as " very aged." 

"Now, you know," said Harriet Hastings, "I 
would not show my dress to everyone ; but I suppose 
yours are made already." 

" Oh, don't be afraid," said Constance ; " mine and 
Lucy's are not at all magnificent, and Violet thinks 
she is not coming to the ball." 

" Not coming — not coming to the ball ! I never 
heard such nonsense !" 

"Well, you know, she is but a child," said Con- 
stance. " If she likes to stay at home for another 
year^ there is no harm in it" 

'* Oh, of course, — ^you and Lucy will like it best," 
said Fanny Hastings. '*Now, what do you say to 
that wreath of Harrie's; it won't suit her, I am 
certain." 

" It is very grand," said Constance, quietly. " The 
colour of the dress is beautiful; it is such a lovely 
green." 

" I am glad you like it \ and observe the trinmiing, 
my dear — beetles' wings — actual wings ; and the cost, 
well — ^we won't say what Fanny persists in wearing 
white ; but I am tired of it What a funny little thing 
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you are/' Miss Hastings continued, turning to Violet \ 
" you don't seem to care for anything." 

"We all have our particular tastes," said Violet, 
roused to something of Lucy's sharpness. "Mine 
happens not to lie in the direction of green satin 
gowns and beetles' wings." 

"Oh, indeed!" said Harriet; "tastes differ, as yoil 
say. Now, then, we will walk down the drive with 
you — ^not beyond the gates. I wonder you should 
walk out alone up the road ; there are sb many bad 
looking people about. Besides, I don't think it is 
quite the thing for girls of our age to do." 

"Oh, Consie !" said Violet, as she and her sister were 
at last outside the gates of Hurst Hill, and beyond 
the reach of the Miss Hastings's chatter. "Oh, 
Consie ! isn't it delightful we have not to live with the 
Hastings!" 

" To live with them," said Constance, quietly ; 
"what an idea!" 

" Well j I mean that, even for an hour, I feel as if I 
were being rubbed the wrong way — they are so silly." 

" Violet, don't get into the habit of setting down 
your superiors in that way. The Hastings hold a 
certain position here, and many people would give 
anything to be intimate with them. Mr. Hastings will 
get into Parliament as his grandfather did j and such 
an old family as theirs ought to command respect" 

"Ought to, I daresay," was Violet's reply; "but, 
unfortunately, they don't manage to do it ; and I am 
sure, if old Mrs. Hastings were any old woman in 
Chelstone — Mrs. Paget, for instance, or Mrs. Evans 
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at the Bank — ^we should call her very vulgar and 
offensive." 

" I shouldn't," said Constance, " as I don't usually 
express myself so strongly about any one. I don't 
think I shall come in and see Grannie to-day, after all. 
So give her my love, Violet, and tell her I will come 
to-morrow. Charlie is coming home; and I had 
better go and see if mamma is alone." 

"Very well," was Violet's rejoinder, as they parted 
at the gate of Milton Lodge j " only do come to see 
Grannie to-morrow. She always notices it, when you 
are so long without coming, you know." 

"I won't fail to-morrow," were Constance's last 
words, as she walked briskly down the road. 



CHAPTER V 

DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 

" Strive, yet I do not promise 

The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 

And melt in your hand away. 
But another and holier treasure. 

You would now, perchance, disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
A nd pay you for all your pain. " 

A. A. Procter. 

" The very person I wanted — ^welcome, dear Violet ! " 
was Grannie's greeting, as she looked up from her little 
table, which was covered with papers, and where an 
account-book lay open, in which she was in the act of 
making an entry when her granddaughter came in. 
Perhaps the contrast she afforded to the grandmother 
Violet had lately parted from, struck her with greater 
force than usual; for as Grannie lifted her quiet, 
serene face to Violet, and said, " I want you to go 
through a little business with me, darling," Violet 
threw her arms round her with earnest warmth, and 
said, " Grannie, you do look so good, and so nice 
and pretty." 
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" Compliments of the season, my dear Violet — but 
have pity on my cap ; now take off your hat and jacket, 
and help me to look over this list of people to whom 
I always send a mite at Christmas. Mr. Moorhouse 
has been with me this morning, and he has made my 
heart ache with his story of distress in the lower parts 
of Chelstone. I wish Mr. Digby could see it right to 
resign the living of the Abbey church. His curates 
cannot do justice to it, and it is so sad that there is 
no real head. But grumbling will not mend matters. 
Read that list over to me, my dear ; and then I will 
mark down in my book what I can afford in the way of 
coals and blankets. Your dear father left ten pounds 
with me yesterday afternoon. When you are a few 
years older, Violet, you shall be my almoner, if God 
spares me, I ought to say, to see a few more Christmas 
tides." 

Violet did as she was told, and discussed the re- 
lative merits of people who should have coals and 
clothing ; and where there were children, Grannie did 
not forget oranges, and buns, and toys, and in a 
few instances a plum-pudding. 

" Grannie," said Violet, as the last neat entry was 
made in a hand that would shame many modem 
hieroglyphics from younger fingers, — " Grannie, you 
have heard about the accident last night to little 
Rosie Hampden." 

" Yes, dear ; Lucy came in this morning, and gave 
me one of her random stories; the child is not 
seriously hurt, for which thank God. There was some 
added trouble about Willie, too, I am afraid." 
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" Yes ; he and papa had one of their talks in the 
study last evening, which never seem to do any good ; 
only papa is silent and dejected after them, and 
mamma miserable, and Willie more determined to 
brave it out than ever. Where will it all end, I often 
wonder." 

" We must pray, and have faith that our prayers are 
heard," Grannie said, gravely ; *' and we must all be 
gentle and tender with Willie — ^love alone avails with 
boys like him; but now tell me about these Hampdens." 

" Yes, I want to do so, Grannie ; and I want you to 
see Mabel, the eldest girl ; you would admire her so 
much. Do you know, Grannie, she does needlework 
to support her little sisters and brother ; and she is so 
graceful and lady-like, and her face — well, it looks as 
if it had sunshine from within shining through it 
Mrs. Hampden is a poor, depressed, tearful woman, — 
not strong in mind or body, I should think ; and I 
fancy they have barely enough to get even the neces- 
saries of life. Little Rosie, in her childish way, told 
me all about Mabel's hard work; and, then, poor 
Mrs. Hampden let out more. Now, I want to help 
them a little, and I don't know how to begin. It 
is so much more difficult than when one wants to 
do something for the poor ; and I am sure that the 
brother, papa's clerk, is very proud. He has such a 
determined mouth, and such straight, strongly marked 
eye-brows, rather like papa's ; and when he stood last 
evening with the child in his arms, saying he would 
take her home, he looked as if his will must be law to 
Mabel and to them all." 
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" It needs the most delicate courtesy and tact 
to offer a little help to people like the Hampdens," 
Grannie said ; " but there are many ways in which 
it is possible. Bring Mabel here to see me, Violet ; 
and if I take as favourable a view of her as you 
do, I will aid and abet your setting up a friend- 
ship with her, and then the path will be clearer by 
which you and I can do them some little kindnesses, 
perhaps." 

" Thanks, dearest Grannie ; " and then she was silent 
for a minute, but presently began : " I am not going 
to the Hurst Hill ball, Grannie ; I am only just 
the age when girls are said to be out ; and I would 
far, far sooner put off growing up till another year. I 
am so happy, I am afraid of anything coming to 
disturb me ; and you know I am not wanted while 
Constance and Lucy like going out so much. You 
will tell papa I really and truly wish to stay at home, 
because I know he does not think it possible I can 
like it best." 

" Yes, dear, I will tell him. I think, considering all 
things, your decision is a wise one. I am not at all 
anxious that my little Violet should leave the shade 
yet ; she is better where she is." 

" Constance, dearest Grannie, has been talking to me 
about — . But, perhaps, I have no right to divulge her 
secrets," she said, correcting herself. " But I suppose 
there is no harm in my telling you what I think, is 
there ? " 

"No; that betrays no confidence. Perhaps your 
thoughts about Consie and mine are alike." 

G 
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" Grannie," exclaimed Violet, " I believe Con- 
stance would many Frederick Hastings if he asked 
her ! " 

" Well, my darUng, why should that disturb you ? " 

" Why ? Oh, Grannie, to marry a man she carit love 
must be so dreadful, — and a mere boy younger than 
herself, who never looks into a book, who dresses 
like a dandy, who if good tempered is silly and empty- 
headed, and whom she will twist round her little 
finger from the first, — and, then, to marry only firom 
worldly motives seems to me a sin. Constance, 
too 1 who sometimes talks as if she were full of 
serious thoughts, and so far beyond Lucy and me. 
Oh, dear Grannie, life is so full of puzzles ! So I 
thought to-day, when I heard those foolish Miss 
Hastings talking about their ball dresses, and old Mrs. 
Hastings even more flippant and silly. Why should 
they have everything they fancy, and be able to 
spend, on a stupid green satin gown decked out 
with beetles* wings, more than would make the 
Hampdens at ease in their circumstances till Mid- 
summer? Grannie, do you understand why these 
things are allowed to be ? " 

" No, dear child ; I don't profess to imderstand ; but 
like that old monk Felix, of whom several poetical 
legends have been sung, I can say, ^ Lord, I believe, 
though I cannot understand.' Looking back on my 
long life, Violet, I can see the reason of much that at 
the time seemed mysterious and, as you say, puzzling. 
But, my child, God holds the solution of these 
problems of our mortal life in His own hands ; and 
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one day, when we have crossed the threshold, and 
our vision is cleared from the mists of earth, we shall 
see into what perfection He has rounded the whole 
scheme which now we can discern only in tiny 
and seemingly contradictor}' fragments. Patient work, 
ceaseless efforts to he what we wish others to think us, 
and to trust our Lord with the results — this is life's 
great lesson, Violet" 

"Grannie, I could almost wish I were you — you 
seem to have got the victory, ahd to have done with 
fighting, while I have it all before me ; and I some- 
times doubt if I shall ever conquer — the world creeps 
in at every comer — ^and I am so afraid of being 
satisfied with myself, because I don't want to go out 
much and have heaps of fine things. It is natural taste 
with me, Grannie, and, perhaps," she added, "not 
feeling very strong sometimes." 

Grannie put her arm round Violet's little neck, and 
drew her head close, as she sat on her low stool at 
her feet Thoughts of another Violet, who had once 
sat there, came over Grannie; that sweetest flower 
which had blossomed in the path of her early married 
life, and had drooped away and died when a storm 
swept over it. Of that other Violet, now, as she 
believed, blossoming in the Paradise of God, Grannie 
seldom spoke, though never a day passed but her image 
came before her in some form or other; especially 
when her little granddaughter sat as now, looking up 
into her face. It was with a throb of pain that 
Grannie heard her continue after a pause, perhaps, in 
answer to her anxious gaze, — 

G 2 
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" I am well, Grannie dear, — quite well. But I feel as 
if I could not bear any great trouble ; I feel as if, when 
it came, I should not be brave or strong, however 
much I wished — that's all ; and so I ani unwilling — 
afraid, perhaps, I ought to say — to go out, even into 
the little world here. I have a sort of dread of change." 

There 'was a wistful, far away look in her sweet 
eyes as she spoke ; and Grannie's voice faltered as she 
said, "There is strength, dear child, for oiir utmost 
need, thank God." 

But the next moment there was a clatter of feet on 
the narrow gravel walk before Milton Lodge, and a 
sound of boyish whistling, while the bell was pulled 
with such force that, as Martha said, she was frightened 
into fits; and, then, the drawing-room door opened, and 
the schoolboy of the family came in with a whirl and 
a rush which brought the colour into Grannie's face, 
and made Violet start up and answer the bo/s hug 
with one almost as fervent. 

•* I say ! I have been home, and there's not a soul 
there ! Cool treatment of a fellow, I must say ! " 

" Why, Charlie dear, we didn't expect you till the 
seven o'clock train. Mamma and Constance are at 
home ; are they not ? " 

" I did not see a soul but old Patty, sitting in the 
schoolroom with a child with her head tied up, and 
such a brute of a dog ! " 

" Charlie, — that is my dear Trove, — you must not 
be so disrespectful." 

" Come here, Charlie," said his grandmother. " How 
well you look ! " 
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He did, indeed ! the very picture of boyish health 
and strength. A fine frank open face, without his 
brother's personal attraction, — ^for his features were 
by no means remarkable, — ^but there was promise in 
that bright expressive countenance that Charlie would 
be a comfort. 

"You needn't blab where you have been," had 
been said more than once by the elder brother ; and 
the boy had replied, " If I am asked, I shall not tell 
a lie." Of a truthful boy there is always hope ; and 
Charlie Douglas knew nothing of deceit and double- 
dealing. 

"I say, Violet, have you got any jolly plans for 
these holidays ? Have you asked papa about the party 
and the charades ? And you will make mamma let me 
skate, if this frost goes on ? " 

" Charlie, you quite take away my breath," said 
Violet, who was getting ready to go home with her 
young brother. " There is no fi-ost yet, I think." 

"Isn't there?" said Charlie, indignantiy. "There 
was a thin coating over the moors as we came along ; 
only I haven't got any skates ; I lost one of my old 
ones last year." 

" Well, Charlie," said Grannie, drawing the steel 
rings of her netted purse, " here is something for 
the skates; with this reservation, that your father 
and mother approve of your going upon the ice when 
there is any." 

" Thanks, Grannie," said the boy, returning to kiss 
Mrs. Douglas a second time. "Thanks, you are 
always so awfiiUy jolly." 
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" I hope we shall not have flustered jrou, Grannie 
dear,*' said Violet, as she stooped to give her farewell 
kiss ; " and you will come to dinner on Christmas-day? 
Say you will." 

"If I feel up to it, you may depend upon me, 
darling. How bright and well that dear boy seems ; 
it is a pleasure to look at him.*' 

Violet and her young brother were soon at home ; 
and Charlie raced up the wide staircase to his 
mother's little sitting-room, where Constance and 
Mrs. Douglas were found to be closeted, and 
where, indeed, they had been half an hour before, 
when Charlie had said there was not a soul to be 
seen. • 

" I came by the early train, because some fellows 
were coming by it as far as the Middleborough junc- 
tion,** Charlie said. " I looked in at the Bank ; but 
papa was not there ; and, then, I came slap up here, 
and told the omnibus to bring my luggage. The 
house was as silent as I don't know what : I thought 
you had all emigrated to New Zealand. I say, Con- 
stance, I saw Evelyn Watson at Winchester three or 
four days ago ; he came to bid his sister good-bye. 
You know she is the wife of one of the masters. He 
was so glum and cross; and said he was going to 
New Zealand in earnest, as he was tired of London ; 
he looked awfully seedy." 

"You are so gro^Ti," said Constance; "isn't he, 
mamma ? *' ignoring her young brother's information. 
" You are very tall for twelve.** 

"Thirteen, if you please, in April," said Charlie. 
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" Mamma, have you thought about the charade party? 
Will you let us have some fun ? " 

" Yes, dear ; you and your sisters must arrange it 
A juvenile party, I suppose you wish for. Give me 
another kiss, Charlie ; you have only bestowed a very 
shabby one on me," said his mother. 

" There are the horses ; that's Willie and Lucy," said 
Charlie. "I must run down and see them ;" and he 
was off with a rush, leaving the door open, and clear- 
ing the stairs into the hall with two or three leaps. 

Violet, who followed on her way to the school- 
room, saw that Charlie nearly overturned a little 
black figure at the foot of the staircase, which was 
creeping shyly up clinging to her brother's hand ; and 
Ellis said, who was rather in advance, " Mr. and Miss 
Hampden have come to see Miss Rose Hampden." 

"Oh, I will take you to the schoolroom," said 
Violet. " This is Katie, I suppose. Mr. Hampden, 
won't you come and see Rosie ? She is getting on 
very nicely, and will be so glad to see you." 

" Thank you," said Ambrose. " Perhaps she is well 
enough to return with us." 

"Oh, certainly not," said Violet. "It is quite 
understood that she is to stay here till Christmas Eve. 
This way, please;'* and opening the door of the 
schoolroom, Rosie was found tucked comfortably up 
on the wide old-fashioned sofa, covered with Grannie's 
scarlet and white quilt, on one comer of which Trove 
was nestling. 

Rosie and Katie kissed each other gravely, as if 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, and 
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then carried on a conversation in a low tone, while 
Patty set out tea in the pretty lily of the valley cups, 
and Violet invited Ambrose to join the group by the 
fire ; for, after his first greeting to Rosie, he had 
stood rather aloof, looking at the long ranges of book-, 
shelves, and making no attempt to enter into conver- 
sation. 

" Do you despise five o'clock tea, Mr. Hampden?** 
Violet said, at last ; " if not, do come and have some ! 
I see you are taking a survey of our literature : there 
is a large library of children's books, from * Jack the 
Giant Killer* upwards. Rosie has been dipping into 
them, I think. This is a book papa and I are reading ;** 
and as is so often the case, the discussion of the book 
broke the ice, and Ambrose found himself forgetting 
where he was in the keen interest with which he and 
Violet went over " Short Studies on Great Subjects," 
and the author's masterly treatment of them. 

Meanwhile the little girls were exchanging their 
experiences. Katie's home budget was full. Baby 
had broken a little jug in mamma's bedroom, and 
Mrs. Mercer had been so angry; but kind old Mr. 
Mercer said it did not matter a pin. And Mabel had 
broken a"^ needle into her finger; and, though' she said 
it did not hurt, Katie was sure it did very much, and 
she had to work much slower. And baby had been to 
church with Mr. Mercer again that afternoon ; and he 
was so good, and never talked above a whisper ; and 
Mr. Mercer says he will soon know the stories about 
the monuments as well as he does. 
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" Isn't this nice bread and butter?" asked Rosie ; 
"and I had such delightful boiled chicken for 
dinner." 

" Had you ?" said Katie. " We had the salt beef, 
again ; and this was not a pudding day." 

Patty came in every five minutes to cut more bread 
and butter, and supply some sponge cakes to the 
children ; and Patty noticed how flushed and bright 
Violet's face was, and how the young clerk, as she 
called him, seemed quite at home leaning against the 
chimney-piece sipping the cup of tea. 

It was a bright half-hour ; but, when Constance and 
Mrs. Douglas came into the room, a shadow fell over 
it Ambrose was the junior clerk in Mr. Douglas's 
Bank once more, and resumed his stiff cold manner ; 
so that at last, when he had taken the unwilling Katie 
away, Mrs, Douglas said, in a low voice to Constance, 
" He has not a very prepossessing address, poor boy. 
I think he might be a little more gracious under the 
circumstances." 

** What can you expect?" was Constance's answer. 
" But take care, mamma, little pitchers ^" 

Rosie had heard enough to feel they were talking 
of her, or of those dear to her ; and she turned away 
her head, and buried her sunny curls in the cushions. 
" Patty," she said, when left alone with the old nurse, 
while the rest of the party were gathered in the dining- 
room— "Patty, is not Miss Violet Douglas much, 
much nicer than anyone else in this house?" 

" My dear, I have had them all on my knee as 
babies, you know, and I love them all dearly. Miss 
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Consie, with her beauty, which is like a queen's ; and 
Miss Lucy, so sharp and clever and witty that she 
makes one laugh ; and, then, dear Mr. William" — and 
here Patty shook her head and sighed ominously — 
'^ well, he is the handsomest and kindest-hearted young 
gentleman. I used to be quite put to it to get along 
with him when he was a little thing : everyone would 
stop to admire him." 

" Just as they do our baby," suggested Rosie. 

Patty looked doubtfully, and said, " I never saw him, 
you know, my dear. Then there's Master Charlie; 
did you ever see a nicer boy than he is ? But as to 
Miss Violet, she is beyond me, — she is the angel of 
this house ; that's what she is, — and its just like the 
flower she is named after. You feel she is about the 
house ; and she leaves a sort of sweetness behind her 
as she goes. Sometimes I say she is too good for us. 
When she was a tiny little thing, no higher than the 
table, she stopped at home one afternoon from going 
to a gay children's party at Hurst Hill, because I hap- 
pened to be that ill with a sick headache 1 could not 
hold my eyes open \ and Master Charlie was apt to 
be troublesome and wild ; and the housemaid was ill, 
too ; and the under-nurse that then was had to attend 
the other children to the party. * She liked it best,' 
she said ; and she kept Charlie as good and quiet as 
a lamb, and made me some toast with her dear little 
hands. Now those are the sort of things she is always 
doing, so quietly we forget to notice them. But, my 
dear, if I once begin tales of my children I shall 
never stop." And Rosie was only too glad to listen, 
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SO Patty went on ; and, then, Rosie's vision became 
indistinct, and she mixed up Mabel and Violet in 
a sort of confused dream till she was recalled to 
realities by seeing a figure in a pretty white muslin 
dress, fastened round the throat by a rose-coloured 
ribbon, bending over her, and heard Violet's gentle 
voice saying, "Is she asleep, Patty?" Then Rosie 
roused herself, and rubbed her eyes ; and Violet read 
to her for half-an-hour, and ended with a few verses 
from the Gospel appointed for the day, and then she 
talked about it to the child ; and, as she told Mabel 
afterwards, " made all the prettiness of it come out, 
and made it all seem so real and true." 

Little Rosie went to bed that night full of pleasant 
thoughts, and said to herself, with some regret, that 
there were only two nights more and she must go 
home. Yet home was sweet, and "they must want 
me," was the proud thought of this child of eleven 
years, who had been taught by necessity to think of 
others before she thought of herself. 

The old Abbey church-clock had struck nine, 
when Mabel laid down her work with a weary sigh, 
saying to herself, " It is impossible ; I cannot finish it 
now." But though her finger was throbbing painfiiUy, 
she hid the truth from her mother and Ambrose, and 
only said, as she bid good night, she was rather more 
tired than usual, and would go to bed. But no one 
knew how this brave girPs heart sank within her, as she 
felt that her favourite scheme of getting off the needle- 
work the next day must be relinquished now. Mabel 
was not given to tears ; but as she went slowly upstairs 
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she could scarcely restrain them. It would have 
been so nice to have had a post-office order on the 
twenty-fourth, she thought, and to have got a really 
good Christmas dinner for the children ; and, then, 
there was the little tree with which Rosie and she had 
planned to surprise the others. The pain her finger 
gave her was very great, and a sudden thought struck 
her that she would consult Mrs. Mercer about it ; so 
she retraced her steps, and tapped gently at the door 
of the half-kitchen and half-parlour where Mr. and 
Mrs. Mercer spent their evenings. A goodly smell of 
sausages and potatoes, fried to a nicety, greeted Mabel 
as the door opened, and fumes of hot spiced beer 
mingled with it 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Mercer ; but I have hurt 
my finger, and I thought very likely you could tell me 
whether there is a bit of needle still in it : the pain is 
so great I cannot work.** 

" Dear ! bless me !" said Mrs. Mercer, dropping the 
injured and highly- offended air she had worn since 
the jug had been broken, and examining the finger 
with a professional eye — " Dear! bless me! that finger 
must be poulticed ; and you must not touch a needle 
for days, or you will be having the joint set fast. 
When did you do it ? " 

" This morning," said Mabel, " just after I came 
home; I snatched my work up quickly out of the 
basket, and I think baby had stuck a needle in it. 
Anyhow, it ran into my unfortunate finger, and broke 
off short." 

" I tell you what. Miss Hampden, that child is a 
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troublesome little creature ; you will have to break 
him in. Now I am not hinting at my jug; or the 
scratches he has been and made on the bannisters; 
no, nor at the barley broth he spilled on my carpet, 
which cost three shillings and sixpence a yard only 
last spring twelvemonth." 

" Tut, tut, my dear," broke in Mr. Mercer, " don't 
you go counting up grievances ; the child's very like 
one of them angels on Sir Launcelot Aylmer's monu- 
ment I could not go for to deny him nothing." 

*^ We know you ain't gifted with wisdom, Mercer ; 
so you needn't trouble yourself to tell us so. I am 
only speaking for the good of the family Providence 
has brought under my roof, and from no selfish ends. 
Now, Miss Mabel, sit down, and if you'll wait a 
few minutes, I'll get a linseed poultice ready. I 
always have linseed in stock, as I make tea of it 
with liquorice for Mercer's cough. He gets a very 
wheezy cough in damp weather in the church. I 
suppose I mightn't offer you a sausage and a little 
fried potatoe." 

" Thank you, no, Mrs. Mercer ; but please eat 
your supper before it gets cold; J can wait." 

" Lor, Miss ! do take a snack of something," said 
Mr. Mercer. " Perhaps one of your tea-cakes, Mrs 
M., would be more in the young lady's line ; there 
was one or two left, I fancy, from tea." 

Mrs. Mercer hesitated a little ; but went to a 
cupboard and fetched out a tea-cake, which she 
split and buttered liberally, setting it before the fire 
to toast. 
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Mabel was not hungry, but she was afraid to seem 
ungracious, or, perhaps, be thought too fine to eat her 
supper with the Mercers; so she expressed great 
satisfaction in the tea-cake, and accepted a glass of 
elder-flower wine, which the old verger insisted on 
producing in her honour. Mabel talked pleasandy, 
and when her finger was comfortably dressed, and she 
rose to bid good night, she said : " I hope, Mrs. 
Mercer, you will be so kind as to forgive our pow 
baby his little misdemeanors ; and, indeed, I will do 
my best to keep all the children quiet and good 
I should be so sorry if they annoyed you. Thank 
you very much for doing up my finger so beautifully." 
She paused a moment, and then held out her left 
hand to her landlady. 

" I am sure you are welcome, Miss Hampden ; 
and as to the children, and the baby especially, I 
would not wish to be hard on him ;" and Mrs. 
Mercer meant what she said. Baby's beauty, and 
his sister's appeal to her sympathy, won the day ; and 
little Cyril was destined to reign with despotic sway 
over Mrs. Mercer, who had so often been heard to 
declare that "she^was not to be ruled by anyone, 
and that she would stick up for her rights to the 
last point." 

" There goes as nice a young lady as ever walked," 
was Mr. Mercer's emphatic declaration, as Mabel 
closed the door ; " I'll just drink to hen good health 
with what remains of the elder-flower wine, my dear." 
Mr. Mercer's hand was on the bottle, but his wife 
interrupted him,— 
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" You'll do no such thing, Mercer, if you please : 
wine and spiced beer don't agree ; so 1*11 just put the 
bottle away in the cupboard whence it came, and set 
the place to rights after all this disturbance/' 

Mr. Mercer had to submit, and lighted his pipe to 
console himself; while his wife bustled about, saying, 
"I don't wish to say anything against Miss Hampden ; 
she works hard, and I only hope we shall see our rent 
at last I think we shall, for both she and her brother 
have honesty written on their faces." 



CHAPTER VI. 

CHRISTMAS AT CHELSTONE. 

" Through the blue and frosty heavens, 
Christmas stars were shining bright ; 
Glistening lamps throughout the city, 

Almost match'd their gleaming light 
White the winter snow was lying, 
And the winter winds were sighing. 
Long ago, one Christmas night" 

A. A. Procter. 

Mabel's finger was not cured in a day, and all hope 
of finishing her work even by the New Year was at 
an end. She wrote to the lady-secretary of the 
association, sending the skirt which was finished, and 
explaining the delay of the other, asking, too, if she 
could have the money due to her for the last order 
she had executed. The answer was a kind one ; and 
touched with the simple words in Mabel's letter, " I 
want the money very much ; we are so poor," the 
lady sent her two pounds towards the sum owing 
to her ; but, alas ! the elaborately embroidered 
camisoles had been ordered by a lady who was 
very slow in her payments, yet nevertheless was in 
such a position that the Association could not run the 
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risk of offending her by too urgent appeals for the 
money. " It will come in time," the writer of the 
letter kindly said ; and she hoped, when the skirts were 
finished, she should be able to send Mabel an order 
for the whole amount. 

So, then, she must wait — there was nothing left for 
her but patience ; but it seemed very hard, and her 
enforced idleness, and Mrs. Hampden's melancholy 
forebodings and low spirits, made the day dreary 
enough. Mabel must wait for the money she had 
earned ; and why ? Because carelessness and thought- 
less want of consideration in the grand lady who 
patronized the Association, and often recommended 
her friends to do so, prevented her from settling many 
small debts of the kind. The work of those camisoles 
was universally admired; the lady produced them 
often, and would relate how they were done by a lady 
of limited means, and descant on the value of the Asso- 
ciation; and yet, while she was living in all the luxuries 
of life — ^no wish ungratified, no whim which could 
not be indulged — Mabel Hampden's Christmas was 
clouded, and her buoyant spirit for the time depressed, 
as she thought of how much that three pounds would 
have done to brighten those around her. ,This is no 
fancy picture. Very often, large, and what seem munifi- 
cent orders for work are given, for which the secre- 
taries and the workers are alike grateful ; and, then, 
the payment, which in these cases should be prompt, is 
lingering, and in some instances it has seemed almost 
hopeless to obtain it. This is not charity. There may 
be a kindly impulse, and a floating desire to help 
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those who are in need — especially with the young, who 
know nothing of the value of money — ^a wish arises to 
give a large order for fancy work or ornamental needle- 
work. But when the time for remuneration comes, 
milliner's bills may be pressing, or other demands 
have arisen which must be satisfied, and the lady 
driving in the park, and appearing at every fashion- 
able party during the season, finds it inconvenient to 
pay for the work of one who may be as well or even 
better bom than herself, and whose early years are 
passed in the grinding poverty, which it is so easy to 
write of — so easy to read about — ^but so very, very 
difficult for the affluent and " careless daughters who 
are at ease" to realize. 

Mabel found the daily service, so easy of access at 
the Abbey church, a great help ; and, strange to say, 
baby was always quiet when within the walls of the 
Abbey. A sort of awe and reverence seemed here to 
creep over this jubilant child; and Mr. Mercer said he 
was always as "meek as a lamb" when he was there, 
and to see him listening to the organ " was a picture." 

The child, in his little black suit and long light 
curls, clinging to the gown of the old verger, and 
trotting by his side when any visitors came to explore 
the Abbey, was a pretty sight. And now, on the day 
when Mabel had received the letter about her work, 
she took her little brother with her into the choir for 
evening service, and the boy was more serious and 
earnest than is common at four years old. 

Mabel felt soothed and comforted by the prayers ; 
and her face had resumed much of its wonted bright- 
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ness when she came out of the great west door, little 
Cyril holding back and begging her to wait till the 
" music was over." The voluntary the organist was 
playing rose and fell majestically, as only Mozart's 
music, perhaps, can swell in a church ; and as little 
Cyril looked up into the vaulted roof, the childish 
remark to his sister was not inappropriate, " May, it 
goes up there ; straight up to heaven.'* Outside the 
Abbey the spell which kept bab/s spirit in bounds 
was broken. He began to caper and prance, and 
rushed away from Mabel to pick up an old hard 
cricket ball which one of the choristers, perhaps, had 
dropped on the grass. Mabel foresaw there would 
be broken window panes and cracked looking-glasses, 
if that missile was carried into the house, and decreed 
that the ball must be thrown away. 

" I sha'n't," said baby, sturdily. " I'll throw it at 
Mrs. Mersy, I will" 

"Cyril," said Mabel, in a determined voice, "give 
me the ball." 

Cyril clenched it tight, and his rosy lips pouted, 
while at the same moment Mabel was conscious that 
the little contest with the child was noticed, and that 
Violet Douglas and her brother Willie were stand- 
ing by. 

" Poor little boy," said Violet ; " I am sure he would 
not do any harm with it" 

" I am far from sure about it," was Mabel's reply ; 
and again she said, " Cyril, give me the ball." 

The presence of witnesses was too much for the 
child: he dashed the ball away with all his little 
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Strength, and before Mabel could stop him, had run 
across the green to the door of Mr. Mercer's house. 
Mabel went quietly after him, just waiting to hear 
Violet say that Rosie was quite happy, and seemed 
very well ; and that she would bring her home the 
next day, if they still wished for her. 

" Oh yes, if you please, for Christmas ;" and, then, 
with a grave bow to Willie, and a bright smile to 
Violet, she was gone. 

" I think she is wonderfully pretty," was Willie's 
almost involuntary remark. " Come on with me, 
Violet, and do a litde shopping. I must get that 
youngster a ball." 

Violet always dreaded Willie's shopping ; for it was 
carried on on the principle of credit, and generally 
ended in her father paying for the presents Willie 
bestowed. 

" Come on to the toy-shop with me, Violet, like 
a good girl 1 " 

Violet turned to comply, saying, " There is a little 
shop at the comer of Monk's Court where we can get 
a ball." 

" Oh, nonsense ! let us go to London House I " 

This was the pretentious name given to a shop 
stocked with toys and knick-knacks of every descrip- 
tion, and which shop was the pride and glory of 
Chelstone. 

Willie Douglas, as Violet had inwardly predicted, 
did not stop at the big ball coloured in gay divisions 
of blue, green, and yellow ; but went on to a cigarette 
case for himself, — a set of parlour croquet for his sisters. 
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box of dominoes for the child " whose head he 
had nearly broken," he said, — a bouquet-holder for 
Lucy, — ^and, at last, an expensive little crimson leather 
work-case, which he ordered to be tied up separately 
with the ball and ^ smartly dressed doll. The master 
of London House was obsequious and civil to Mr. 
Douglas's son; he knew he was sure of the money 
from the fether, just as he knew he should never see it 
from Willie himself; and he rejoiced in the addition 
thus unexpectedly made to his Christmas bill for Cran- 
stone House. 

"Where shall I send these three articles, sir?" 

" I will take them," was the reply. " The others 
can come up to Cranstone House in the course of the 
evening." 

" Yes, sir; certainly, sir. But this will be an awk- 
ward parcel, I am afraid. Allow me to send it ! " 

« No, thank you." 

Then, with his characteristic shifting from himself 
all trouble in little or in great things, he said to his 
sister, — 

" By-the-bye, Violet, you will carry the ball and the 
doll, too, I daresay; give me the other tiling." 

Mr. Hills apologized again for the ungainly parcels, 
and bowed and smiled at his customers as they left 
the shop. 

"Willie," said Violet, gravely, "who are these 
things for?" 

" For the Hampden children, of course. Come in 
and let us present them." 

"I — I hardly think, Willie, we know them well 
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enough to make presents like this to them ; and that 
work-case with its silver fittings is not suitable for a 
child." 

Willie puffed at his cigar, and laughed, " Not for a 
child of your age, eh, Violet ? " 

" If you mean Miss Hampden herself, I am quite, 
quite certain she will not like you to give it to her; 
and, indeed, Willie, I shall not go in with yoiL" 

For Violet had not failed to notice Mabel's distant 
recognition of her brother, and felt that in it there 
was a protest against a touch of familiarity and open 
admiration in his manner towards her on several 
occasions. 

When they reached No. 8, Monk's Court, Willie 
told Violet to give him the two parcels, and please 
herself about coming in ; and, then, as Violet turned 
away to walk towards home, Willie knocked sharply 
at the little low door. 

" Is Mrs. Hampden at home ? " he inquired of the 
little maid who answered the knock by a speedy 
appearance; and the next moment Willie was in 
the sitting-room where Mrs. Hampden was alone — a 
large basket of black stockings near her on the tabl^ 
which she had been endeavouring to mend in a lan- 
guid way, but had now relapsed into a melancholy 
inaction. 

While Willie and Violet had been at the toy-shop, 
Ambrose had come home firom the Bank ; and Mabel, 
feeling herself useless with her hand in a sling, had 
gone out with him, taking little Cyril and Katie, also. 

Willie advanced to Mrs. Hampden with his parcels 
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in his hand Then he said, 'in a gay, laughing 
tone, — 

" Mrs. Hampden, I saw a pretty little boy of yours 
in great trouble about a ball his sister would not let 
him possess himself of to-day \ I have .ventured to 
bring him one which, if he should happen to fling it 
in Mrs. Mercer's face, will not hurt her much ; and 
here is a doll for the sister of our little friend Rosie." 

He laid the three parcels on the table as he spoke, 
and said he could not stay, as he had to overtake one 
of his sisters. 

" How very kind of you," Mrs. Hampden began ; 
" I am sorry all my children are out You have been 
extremely kind to my little Rose, too ; for which I 
thank you all most sincerely.'' 

" Oh ! you know, we were bound to try and mend 
what we had broken. No, I can't stay, indeed ! " as 
Mrs. Hampden begged him to sit down. But just as 
he was leaving the room, he said, " There is a third 
parcel for your eldest daughter, with all good Christ- 
mas wishes, you know ; " and then he was gone. 

The three parcels lay on the table, all in separate 
papers, with, "From J. Hills's Fancy Repository, 
London House," printed upon them. When the 
walkers came in, there was great excitement in the 
two children's faces, as they listened to their mother's 
pleased account of her guest, and his easy, merry 
manners — his thorough good temper and kindliness. 
But neither Ambrose nor Mabel looked as pleased as 
she expected; and while Katie went into ecstasies 
over her doll, and Cyril toddled oflf with his big ball to 
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show it to Mr. Mercer, Mabel and Ambrose stood by 
each other's side, while Mabel took from the folds of 
paper the beautiful little work-case, which had the true 
Russia leather scent, and which, when opened, dis- 
played all the needful accessories of work, glittering 
in the light of the candle which Mrs. Hampden had 
lighted that the children might see their treasures 
better. 

"My dear Mabel, how pretty, how beautiful! I 
should not have thought there was such a thing to be 
had in Chelstone. Let me look at it" 

Mabel's colour had risen to her cheeks, and her 
eyes were bright with anything but pleasure. She 
turned quickly to Ambrose, "What shall I do with it? 
I don't want it." 

" No ; I should think not," was the reply. "What right 
has he to come here and make my sisters presents !" 

Mabel took the case out of her brother's hand, 
calmly refolded it in its papers, and then left the room 
with it. She saw the little maidservant just leaving 
the house, on an errand for Mrs. Mercer, Quick as 
thought she put the parcel into her hands, and said, 
" Jenny, will you be so kind as to take this to London 
House;" and, then, Mabel went upstairs, and the 
work-case was not again referred to. 

That evening, as Mrs. Douglas and her daughters 
were gathered together in the drawing-room, Ellis 
entered, bending under the weight of a large parcel 
Willie was not present, and Lucy springing up to look 
at the address, reseated herself, saying, " It is for Willie. 
What can it be ? " 
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Violet knew very well what it was ; but she was 
playing a game of German Tactics with Rosie in a 
comer, and did not speak. 

" I wonder Ellis did not take it to Willie's room," 
Constance said ; " but, I suppose, seeing * From Lon- 
don House' on it, he thought it was our property." 

" What can he have been buying ? ". said Mrs. 
Douglas anxiously. '' It looks like a game of some 
sort" 

At that moment Willie came into the room. " Well ! " 
he said ; " here you are ; I have bought you a set of 
parlour croquet, fair sisters, on an improved principle. 
Come and look at it" 

Lucy eagerly discussed the merits of the croquet, 
and Constance admired it ; the paper and string were 
all strewed about j and, then, the bouquet-holder and 
Rosie's box of dominoes were displayed, when a small 
square parcel made Willie exclaim, " Hallo ! what's 
this ? " A note in a thin yellow envelop from Mr. Hills 
explained that *the ladies' work-case had been returned; 
and as Mr. Hills thought there might be some mistake, 
he sent it up with the rest of Mr. W. Douglas's kind 
order ; and hoped it would suit, as a party had been 
inquiring for the article soon after Mr. W. D. left the 
shop, and the sale had thus been prevented.' 

Willie crushed the note up in his hands, and mutter- 
ing something to himself, carried the parcel over to 
his mother, saying, " Look, that is just fit for you, 
mother ; take it, as a present from me, with a Christ- 
mas kiss." He spoke in his natural voice ; but Violet, 
looking at him, saw that he was greatly mortified 
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and annoyed ; and though she admired Mabel's spirit, 
she could not help being sorry for her brother. 

Mrs. Douglas exclaimed, " Oh, my dear boy ! it is 
too pretty for me; it is beautifiiL But, my dear 

boy ^** Have you paid for it? was on her lips; 

but as he bent over her, she could not utter the 
words, and only kissed him with more than her 
accustomed tenderness. 

" Where is Charlie ? " was Willie's next question. 

" He is gone to Chelstone with papa," Constance 
said. " You know, this is the night of the lecture at 
the Literary and Scientific Institute; and papa is 
taking the chair." 

" Poor Charlie ! it is rather too bad to set him to 
such a penance in the holidays," said Lucy. 

"You ought to have gone, too," said Violet, firom 
her comer. 

" Thanks, Violet, I don't see the ought at all, to 
hear a Chelstone genius stumbling through some 
wretched platitudes, and losing his h's while looking 
after his wandering ideas — is what I simply can't 
stand. May I ask why you did not go yourself? " 

" Papa said it was too cold for me, or I should have 
liked to go very much." 

" Honour bright, Violet," said Willie. " Come, let us 
all have a game at croquet ; and you, child, too," turn- 
ing to Rosie, who was examining with delighted eyes 
Mrs. Douglas's present Willie" spoke shaiply; and 
Rosie came to the table to play, putting down the case 
with a frightened air, as if she had been doing wrong 
to touch it The thought crossed Willie Douglas that 
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the next evening, when she was relating her expe- 
riences at Cranstone House, Rosie would not foiget 
to mention this present to his mother. " That detest- 
able prig, her brother, was at the bottom of it, I 
believe," he said to himself again and again, while he 
was knocking about the miniature croquet balls with 
his sisters. " I'll make him repent it some day." 

" Dear Violet," said Mrs. Douglas the next morning, 
" don't you think it would be as well to let Mrs. Bond 
prepare a basket for the Hampdens, for the child to 
take home with her ; there is a great deal of game in 
the house ; and Mr. Sanderson has sent us a splendid 
turkey — we had ordered one from Crabbe's farm as 
usual — and a goose for the servants. What do you 
say to letting the Hampdens have the smaller turkey 
and a brace of partridges, and a plum-pudding and 
mince pies ? " 

" Dear mamma, it is so kind of you to think of 
it ; but the Hampdens, perhaps, would not quite like 
it You see, dearest mother, they are on an equality 
with us, except in the matter of money ; and one feels 
a delicacy in offering such things to people in their 
position, unless there is the ground of friendship to 
go upon." 

"I see they are ridiculously proud," said Mrs. 
Douglas ; " not the poor mother herself, but that son 
and the eldest girl, too. It is a pity when people can- 
not accommodate themselves to their circumstances." 

" But, mamma, if we put ourselves in their position, 
we should not like to have our Christmas dinner sent 
us by comparative strangers.' 
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"Very well, Violet, please yourself. I thought 
you would have liked my proposition." 

Violet thought of the Russia leather case, and 
sighed. "Mamma, game is an universal present," 
she said at last. " I should lik& to take a brace of 
pheasants or a hare, if you will let me." 

" Very well, my dear ; do as you think best We 
had better take the child home in the brougham. I 
have some shopping to do in Chelstone ; so I can 
leave you at Monk's Court with your favourites, and 
call for you again in an hour." 

" Thank you, mamma \ and I may ask Mrs. Bond 
to give me the pheasants." 

" Certainly, darling ; and, Violet, you have quite 
made up your mind about Hurst Hill, I* suppose. 
There is still time to get you a dress, if you wish 
for one." 

" But I do not wish for one, mamma. I was only 
seventeen last June, and I don*t wish to come out 
yet, mamma. You know, if I go to Hurst Hill, I must 
go to other places." 

" No ; I scarcely see that, Violet The Hastings 
are different. I mean our position with them is not 
the same as with other people. There is no family 
with whom we are on quite the same intimate terms, 
except the Sandersons, and they do not give balls." 

" No, indeed," and Violet laughed at the idea of 
a ball at Redlands. " I have persuaded Lucy and 
Willie to ride over to call on Mr. and Mrs. Sander- 
son this afternoon ; for which, I think, I ought to be 
applauded." 
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" Yes, darling, and for many other things, too. You 
have a good deal of thought and consideration for 
your age." Mrs. Douglas came back, as she was 
leaving the room, and kissed Violet " You were 
right about the Hampdens, Violet By-the-bye, dear, 
you were with Willie yesterday when he bought those 
presents for us all at Hills's. Did he pay for them ?" 

Violet shook her head. '' No, mamma ; I am afraid 
he did not" 

Mrs. Douglas looked distressed as she exclaimed, 
" Oh, Violet I I quite dread the bills this Christmas. 
That dear boy is so generous and so lavish." 

" Mamma, so unscrupulous is the right word. He 
has no right to spend papa's money as he does, and 
get into perpetual difficulties." 

" My dear, all young men are alike — ^at least, a 
great many do the same. Frederick Hastings thinks 
nothing of giving four hundred pounds for a pair of 
horses," sighed poor Mrs. Douglas, in the apologetic 
and pitying tone with which mothers always stand on 
the defensive for their sons, as she left Violet to answer 
the maid's summons to see Miss Douglas's dress, 
which had just come from the milliner who presided 
over the fashion of Chelstone and its neighbourhood. 

Rosie Hampden was quite a person of importance 
on her return home. When Mr. Douglas's carriage 
stopped at the door of No. 8, Monk's Court, Mrs. 
Mercer herself opened it, and lifted Rosie out, with 
many inquiries for her cut forehead and general 
health interspersed with assurances that, if she were 
not more steady, worse misfortunes would happen. 
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Violet followed the child quietly into the parlour — 
where she was half-devoured by Katie and Cyril — 
the brace of pheasants in her hand, and a pretty 
basket of grapes and flowers, which she put down 
on Mrs. Hampden's little table, where the basket of 
stockings still stood, and said, '' Our friends have 
been so good as to send us a great deal of game this 
Christmas, and mamma thought you would kindly 
accept some of it." Then, turning to Mabel, she said, 
♦* I have brought you some flowers : they are not very 
grand ones; but the Christmas roses are finer than 
usual this year." 

Who could resist Violet? Mabel found her cold- 
ness melting under the sweet influence of that gentle 
girl. The remembrance of the hateful present of the 
work-case faded away ; and she thanked Violet cor- 
dially, for her kind thoughts for them, while she took 
the flowers out of the basket, touching them with 
loving fingers, and arranged the beautifiil purple 
grapes, with some leaves, on a china saucer, which 
ornamented the chimney-piece, set upright in the 
centre; and thereby announcing that it was to be 
looked at, but not used. 

" My dear Mabel, what will Mrs. Mercer say?" 

" She will forgive me, mother ; she must foi^ve me. 

Look how beautiful . No, Cyril, you must only 

have two grapes : now this is the second and last** 

The child stood on tip-toe, and opened his rosy 
lips for the grape; nor did he ask for another after 
Mabel's decision. 

" I must have that jar for the flowers next," said 
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Mabel j " but for that, I think, I must ask permission. 
Miss Douglas, I am so engrossed with my treasures 
that I am forgetting to ask you to sit down." 

" I hope your finger is better," Violet began. 

" It is in the fair way to get better now," said 
Mabel ; " for a piece of needle came out last evening, 
thanks to Mrs. Mercer's excellent doctoring." 

" I trust you find the Mercers kind and attentive ; 
the old verger himself is quite a part of the Abbey. 
One finds it hard to think of him anywhere else." 
And, then, firom the verger they went on to talk about 
the church itself; and Cyril, hearing the organ men- 
tioned, left off stroking the glossy plumage of the 
pheasants, and came up to Violet, sapng, " I go to 
chiurch very often with Mr. Mersy, and I know about 
the monuments and the chapel where Lady Aylmer 
took sanctuary." 

"Why, Cyril !" exclaimed Mabel, laughing, "you 
will become a little Mr. Mercer in miniature. We 
shall have to get you a black gown and a rod." 

"I've got a black suit," said Cyril, still nestling 
up to Violet ; " knickerbockers, you see ! it is black 
because papa is gone away to heaven — and Maudie 
and Cherry." 

And, then, not heeding his mother's sudden gesture 
of distress, as she hid her face in Rosie's shoulder, 
who was standing by her, the child began to climb 
upon Violef s knee, and soon got so merry and 
boisterous that Mabel had to call him to order, and 
send him out of the room with Katie to take the 
pheasants to Mr. Mercer. 
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" What a lovely chUd he is ! " Violet said. " Will 
you come with me some day, Miss Hampden, and 
bring him to see my grandmamma? I should like 
you to know her ; I have often told her about you." 

" Thank you ! " said Mabel ; but the response was 
not so cordial as Violet hoped. Mrs. Hampden^ how- 
ever, interrupted, — 

" Yes, dear Mabel ; as Miss Douglas is so kind as 
to propose it, I hope you will go. She needs a little 
variety. Miss Douglas, very much ; she is apt to sit 
too closely at her work ; and I shall be so grateful to 
you, if you will take her anywhere." 

"Then I will come some morning when T have 
been to service in the Abbey, and ask you to return 
to luncheon. Sometimes I walk into Chelstone with 
papa, and stop at church when he goes on to the 
Bank. To-morrow will be Christmas-day, and then 
comes Sunday ; so, if Monday should be fine, I will 
come then ; shall I ? " 

" Thank you ! " was Mabel's reply, " unless my 
finger is quite well ; and then I shall be too busy, I am 
afiaid." 

"But your finger will not be well," said Mrs. 
Hampden in a fretful voice ; for she was vexed that 
Mabel did not respond more warmly to Violet's over- 
tures. "You must not touch a needle yet, or you 
will have a chronic inflammation in the joint, Mrs, 
Mercer said so." 

" Well, dear mother, it is to be hoped, when I do 
touch a needle again, it will be to better purpose than 
the other day." 
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. The brougham was now seen stopping at the door, 
and Violet rose to say good-bye, and at the same 
moment Ambrose came home from the Bank. His 
fe.ce was clouded, and his manner to Violet chilling 
and constrained. Even when Rosie sprang into his 
arms, he did not relax. 

. " They seem determined not to like me," poor little 
Violet thought, with something like a pang of dis- 
appointed effort, as she seated herself by her mother*s 
side in the brougham. " I am afraid I have not the 
tact, Grannie says is so necessary in showing little 
kindnesses ;' but I must do whatt I can." 

"Well, Rosie, are you glad to come home?" 
Ambrose said, when he returned to the sitting-room, 
after taking Violet to the carriage. 

'* Yes, very glad ! but very sorry to leave Violet." 

" Violet ! You have grown very intimate, Miss 
Rosie," said her brother. " She is Miss Douglas to 
you and to all of us." 

" Oh, no ! she told me to say Violet," said the 
child; "and, Amby, look at the grapes and the 
flowers ; and there's a beautiful pair of pheasants for 
dinner to-morrow." 

"jP«/r of pheasants ! " exclaimed Ambrose, in a tone 
very unlike that he generally used in speaking to his 
sisters. " I am sorry to hear it ! " 

" Sorry ! why, Ambrose ? We had only some roast 
beef, and not a very big plum-pudding, and no 
mince pies," said Katie, who now returned with Cyril, 
some bright feathers from the birds' tails stuck in 
their hairs. 

I 
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Ambrose repeated the word, ** Yes, sorry. Mother, 
I don't like taking so many favours from those people. 
I am Mr. Douglas's paid clerk, and I am much obliged 
to him for employing me ; but there the obligation 
must rest." 

" Really, Ambrose," Mrs. Hampden began, " I think 
you are very perverse, and you speak to me as if it 
were my fault. It is no use, Ambrose, you and Mabel 
holding your heads so high — we are poor and friend- 
less, orphans and a widow. I am grateful to anyone 
who is kind to my poor fatherless children. There 
was no occasion to offend Mr. Douglas yesterday by 
returning that pretty Httle present he made to Mabel, 
which she tells me she did ; and now you are angry 
about the game; and you are scarcely civil to that 

sweet girl. I really think — I do, indeed " Then 

came the too frequent burst of tears, and Christmas 
Eve did not promise to be very cheerful 

But Ambrose and Mabel exerted themselves to 
raise their mother's spirits; and when the bells of the 
Abbey rang out the Christmas peal, the children were 
all engrossed in playing a game of question and 
answer, which Ambrose never failed to make amus- 
ing. At eight o'clock, he said, he must go back to 
the Bank ; he had promised to work there two hours 
for Mr. Dene, who wanted to go to a party with his 
sisters, and Mr. Evans had a little demurred, because 
the work at the close of the year was so heavy. 
Mabel made an excuse to go out of the room with 
her brother to see, she said, that he tied up his throat 
well ; and then she began, — 
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"Ambrose, is anything wrong?" 

" No ; only what I might expect. Young Douglas 
was at the Bank this afternoon, and made himself ex- 
tremely disagreeable to me before young Dene and Mr. 
Evans. It was rather chafing to my spirit, that is all." 

" He did not say anything about that present." 

" No ; but he talked at me a great deal, and gave 
himself airs. Then he blundered so awfully in the 
book he professes to keep that he gave me an extra 
hour's trouble. But let us forget the whole set, 
Mabel. Why should we care a straw about them ?" 

" Ambrose, dear," said Mabel, reaching up to kiss 
as much of her brother's face as appeared over the 
red comforter she had just tied round his neck, — 
" Ambrose, don't let us forget Christmas peace and 
goodwill ; let us try to think of the great Christmas 
joy, which nothing can really take from us. Ambrose, 
let us remember our father's teaching, and try to get 
hold of it ourselves, and lead the children to it, 
also." 

" You are a woman, Mabel ; it is easier for you to 
bend your neck to the yoke." 

"It is easy for everyone who learns of Him who 
came to us — at this time — " Then, afraid of having 
said too much, Mabel gave Ambrose a parting kiss, 
and went back to the sitting-room. 

Christmas joy ! To how many weary ones do those 
familiar words sound but as an empty echo of departed 
happiness. How many sad hearts count over their 
losses at Christmas-tide, and look round on vacant 
seats by the fireside, or within on bright hopes withered, 

I 2 
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and fair flowers lying faded upon life's track. Con- 
tinuallv we hear it said : ^ We most leave Christmas 
rejoicings to the children now ; the time for Christinas 
joy is over for us." It may be so, as £ar as the merri- 
ment of earth is concerned ; but surely we should try 
to grasp the great gain outweighing every loss which 
Christmas-tide commemorates. The chimes from every 
church tower, ringing in the festival first celebrated by 
angelic voices, first illuminated by the heavenly light, 
should surely wake in us thoughts of heavenly trea- 
sure with which no earthly jewels can for a moment 
be compared. If our souls were tuned to celestial 
melodies it would be so ; but, alas ! too many of us 
are prone to murmiu- and to mourn in the minor key 
of discontent and repining, instead of stri\-ing to swell 
the great Catholic anthem of " Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men." 



CHAPTER VII. 

FIGHTING THE FIRES. 

" Who made the heart 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 

Each spring, its various bias. 
Then at the balance, let us be mute 

We never can adjust it : 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.^"* 

Burns. 

Chelstone had its code of laws on little social points 
which were unalterable. Certain people must be 
invited to certain entertainments, and others must be 
omitted. There were grand houses in the neighbour- 
hood — two or three thinly scattered — where the towns- 
people never dared to hope for admittance. By the 
townspeople, I mean the lawyers, the surgeons, and 
a sprinkling of nondescript folks, who occupied an 
anomalous position in the little world, but yet felt that 
the line, which was drawn with such unflinching deter- 
mination, separated them from dinners in the select 
circle, and from evening parties, also, except those on 
a very large scale. There was Sir Lancelot Aylmer at 
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Holme Chase; there was the Honourable Colonel 
Spiers at The Oaks; there was Lady Barritone at 
Lyne Court ; there were the Hastings at Hurst Hill : 
in their houses Chelstone people, commonly speak* 
ing, entered not They heard of the glories of the 
entertainments from the clerical staff, or from the 
Douglases or Pierponts, who were admitted to dull 
dinners occasionally, and to "At Homes" when the 
yeomanry were out at Hurstminster, or the Assizes 
were held there ; for, then, some distinguished people 
— ^judges, or those following in the train of judges ; 
colonels, or those in the wake of colonels — ^were 
brought within reach of Chelstone. Sir Launcelot 
Aylmer, for instance, had been sheriff of the county 
for the last year, and he had entertained a great many 
people; and Colonel Spiers was likely to do the 
same in virtue of his office in the year now opening. 
But only a favoured few from Chelstone itself were 
honoured with invitations to Holme Chase or The 
Oaks ; and the great majority heard only the report of 
festivities in which they could have no share. There- 
fore, it may be imagined that, on the attainment of the 
young squire's majority, the excitement amongst the 
Chelstone people was considerable, when the cards 
were issued in defiance of the strictly observed legis- 
lation in these matters which I have mentioned. 
** No offence must be given," Frederick Hastings had 
decreed, as his grandmother demurred now and then 
at the list, alphabetically arranged, which was made 
out under his direction. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Evans, my darling boy?" 



b 
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" Yes, decidedly, grandmamma," had been the re- 
sponse ; " and the manager and his wife at the other 
bank, too — the what-do-you-call-it ? Provincial some- 
thing." 

." You will find them very provincial people, 1 ex- 
pect," remarked one of the Miss Hastings ; " but 1 
suppose you must have your own way." 

" Of course I must," was said, with a firmness which 
admitted of no appeal. " And Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, 
and Miss Douglas, are to have invitations to dinner 
for the thirty-first" 

" I think, dearest child, there will hardly be room 
for a third in that party ; the young people will like 
to come together to the ball. You forget." 

" No, grandmamma, 1 do not forget ; I am quite 
determined in this case, too," was the answer. 

Mrs. Hastings began to feel the reins of govern- 
ment were really slipping from her grasp ; and the 
good-nature and kindliness of the young squire cer- 
tainly shone forth in his anxious desire that the 
tenants* and tradespeople's ball should be as good 
as the other, and that all the poor people who were 
too sick or too infirm to come to the feast that was 
prepared for them, too, should have equivalents sent 
them. Buc ail these discussions about the celebration 
of Frederick Hastings's twenty-first birthday had taken 
place a month ago ; and now the grand event was very 
near, and there were preparations making in almost 
every small house to do honour to the summons sent 
to attend the ball at the great one. Wonderful were 
the toilettes of the Chelstone ladies — all aspiring to 
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look their best, all intent upon their individual appear- 
ance eclipsing that of their neighbours. Mrs. Evans 
pulled out a brocaded silk skirt, which had not seen 
the light for many years, and had it gored and trimmed 
with black lace; while she ordered a marvellous 
wreath of red roses and gold wheat for her head ; and 
felt highly satisfied when it was finally deposited on 
the summit of her grey curls, which no fashion could 
induce her to dispense with. It were vain for me to 
attempt to tell how often the three flys from the Star 
Hotel, and the sociable and old yellow chariot from 
the Eagle, passed and repassed the corner of Monk's 
Court on the night of the 31st of December; nor 
how many hearts beat anxiously as they sat ready 
dressed waiting for their turn to come, when one of 
these lumbering carriages should stop at their door 
and convey them to Hurst Hill. So, in these last 
hours of the dying year, the old town was not only 
awake, but in action ; and one thought was prominent 
in almost every heart — the ball at Hurst Hill. The 
crowd was assembled by eleven o'clock, and the 
scene was brilliant ; for nothing in the way of 
illumination or decoration was spared. The mixed 
multitude of guests differed in no way from other 
mixed multitudes on similar occasions. There were 
the great people of the neighbourhood, with their 
own large parties attached to them, amongst which 
they danced almost exclusively. There were the 
Chelstone people, feeling strange and isolated, and 
not quite as happy as they expected. There were the 
young and glad, to whom every change from daily 
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routine was a keen delight, and who were ready to 
enjoy all things with the relish of youth. There were 
the timid and uncertain people, who, not sure of 
themselves, were tormented with doubts about their 
own behaviour and appearance ; and good Mrs. 
£vans, when she caught sight of her brocade silk 
and red wreath in a long mirror, felt a pang of mor- 
tified, instead of gratified vanity, as she saw the re- 
flection of a stout elderly lady, with a gown much too 
short, and a wreath much too high for the fashion. 
There were, also, the quiet, unobtrusive people, like 
Mrs. Pierpont, who relapsed into her own comer, 
saw everything, and noticed everything, and extracted 
pleasure from it all in her own way; and was not 
miserable if Lady Aylmer returned her bow with a 
blank stare, or Mrs. Spiers sat with her shoulder 
turned towards her on the same ottoman for half an 
hour without speaking. Mrs. Pierpont was the wife 
of Mr. Hastings's family lawyer, a lady by birth, and 
exercised a gentle influence over her excitable and 
rather too noisy husband. Mrs. Pierpont thought 
she had never seen Constance Douglas look so lovely, 
nor Lucy more thoroughly bright and happy ; and she 
wondered why Mr. Douglas was so grave, and almost 
sad, and Mrs. Douglas seemed like a person to whom 
smiles were an effort Rumours that Willie Douglas 
was a great deal of anxiety to his father were, of course, 
afloat in Chelstone ; but it was hard to believe any- 
thing very ill of him ; and so Mrs. Pierpont thought, 
as he led his mother to a seat near her, and stood by 
them for a few minutes, talking brightly and pleasantly. 
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So the hours went on, — the last hours of the old 
year, — and there was music and dancing, and light 
jests and gaiety ; and, at midnight, there was a sudden 
hush, and the bells of the old Abbey were heard from 
afar ringing their merry peal ; and, then, the host's 
friends and relations gathered around him, and a 
birthday greeting was sung, and a birthday salute 
fired, — and so his twenty-first year was ended ! 

"This is our waltz," Frederick Hastings said to 
Constance Douglas, when the music again sounded. 
"This is our waltz;" but after one turn he said, 
" Have you seen the conservatory ? " 

Yes, she had seen it ; but the question was put in 
a way which admitted of no refusal. Constance was 
standing amongst the flowers and tall hot-house plants 
the next moment, and in five minutes more she had 
given herself to. the young master of Hurst Hill. Very 
calmly and deliberately, as she did everything, for 
she had made up her mind long before, that if the 
proposal came, she would accept it, and be mistress 
of that handsome house and all in it. 

" I shall have no difficulty in obtaining your father s 
consent," Frederick said, perhaps, rather more con- 
fidently than Constance altogether liked. 

" No ; I should think not," she answered. " But 
how will it be with Mrs. Hastings and your aunts, and 
Lord Westdowne ? " 

" Oh ! my poor, old grandfather never disturbs him- 
self about me or anyone else. As to these people 
here, they are awfully fond of you, and are sure to 
be pleased ; and if they were not, it would make no 
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difference, you know. I have settled long ago that, 
when I married, they should live at Woodfield — it's a 
nice little place, just fit for them; and so you see 
everything will be smooth." 

" Yes,*' she answered, playing with the flowers of 
the magnificent bouquet he had sent her for the ball. 

" Here come some people," Frederick said. " AVhat 
a bore ! Take a turn to the end, and let us have a 
moment's peace behind the orange- trees." 

He drew her hand into his arm, and then, with 
a burst of the real hearty love he had for her, he 
said, — 

" I'll do my best to make you happy ! I will let 
you have everything that you can wish for! I will 
never forget that my best birthday present, when 1 
came of age, was the gift you made me of your- 
self, Constance!" 

•* Thanks ! " she said softly, in those musical tones 
which had won so many hearts. " Thanks ! you are 
very kind and good ! What is that light over Chel- 
stone ? " 

They were at the end of the conservatory now, 
which abutted upon the terrace, and through the glass 
a lurid glare was distinctly seen. 

" I don't know, indeed ; unless it is one of the bon- 
fires, exceeding due bounds, in my honour," he said 
carelessly ; and, then, they returned to the ball-room. 

" Now, Charlie," said Violet, as the last peal had 
died away from the Abbey church tower, " I think we 
had better go to bed ; we have watched the dear old 
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year lie down and die, and seen the new one rise ; and 
now I am sleepy, and so glad I am not at Hurst Hill." 

**Wait a little longer," said Charlie, who was 
roasting chestnuts by the schoolroom fire, and sip- 
ping some of Mrs. Bond's marvellous orange wine, 
which she had brought up herself for Violet and 
Charlie, with some dainty morsel for supper. " Wait 
a little longer, Violet ; I am not in the least sleepy, 
and I want to teil you something. It is nothing 
amiss, Violet, so don't look frightened. You know 
last holidays there was a fuss about my going to the 
Eagle with Willie, and watching the biUiards; and 
about my going to young Jervis's one night, too, while 
they were playing cards and drinking grog. Well, yes- 
terday afternoon Willie bullied me to come with him 
to Jervis's again, and chaffed me because I said they 
were a low set, and I didn't want to go near them ; 
and, then, he asked me if I wouldn't go out with him 
on Taffy with the Chelstone harriers on Monday ; but 
papa hates it so, that I won't do that either. And 
Willie said I was a * young humbug,' and that he 
should not try to associate with me, or be kind to 
me, but treat me as I deserved, like a baby of Patty's, 
as I was only fit to be fed with pap ; and a lot more. 
It's rather too bad, isn't it, now?" 

" You dear old Charlie," said Violet, with tears in 
her blue eyes ; " you are a hero, not a baby. I am 
so glad. You will never be afraid to say no. Oh, 
Charlie, Charlie ! I think — I believe, you will be a 
comfort to us. Charlie, you will try to do what you 
know is right, and not be led away from it." 
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Charlie was biting a chestnut, and it was a great 
eflfort to the bo/s nature to make these confidences, 
even to his sister ; but he could talk to Violet as to 
no one else, and he said, — 

"Yes, I will try, —I mean to try; but it is un- 
common hard work sometimes. But you see, Violet, 
I can't forget about Greville, the fellow I told you of 
at school, who died just after the Michaelmas holi- 
days. He was never afraid to say no, when the 
fellows were up to larks ; and he was just as good as 
you are, Violet, though he had more pluck than any 
of them. He said to me one day, when I asked him 
why he. would not play cards for money, *I am a 
soldier under marching orders, and I must not dis- 
obey my captain, Douglas. Mind you stick close to 
Him, too.* He never preached ; but he sometimes 
caught a fellow with a word like that. This was only 
two days before he was drowned, trying to save that 
small boy who had fallen into the river. I shall never 
forget seeing his face as he lay dead, Violet ; and I 
said to myself I would be a soldier, too, under march- 
ing orders ; then when I died, perhaps, I might have 
that same look on my face, just as if heaven were 
shining down on it — as if he had heard the words, 
'Well done,' from his captain. Look here, Violet," — 
for Violet had hidden her face, — " I hope this will be 
a good year that has now begun ; but I know there 
is only one thing which will keep us straight.'* 

Oh ! he was right ; there is but one thing, but 
one I Only the love of Him who is unseen, but ever 
present, can keep us, as Charlie said, straight 
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The elder son of this house had got into a tortuous 
downward track, and what was to stop him ? We hear 
it said constantly, that young men must have their 
fling, and then they will settle down quietly, and be 
entirely different. AVho is to answer for this ? It is 
a perilous and slippery road in which Willie Douglas 
and tens of thousands like him are treading. It is 
marked by self-will and self-pleasing, by idle indul- 
gence of every taste and desire, by disregard to the 
feelings of others. It brings a large harvest of aching 
hearts, and sorrow, and sadness. It often ends in 
bitter estrangement from all the dear ties of home, 
from all the tender affections which are as the sweet- 
est flowers on the pathway of life — in separations 
worse than death. But, alas ! we will not go to the 
root of this matter ; we will not recognise the great 
need of a daily, hourly, dependence on One who is 
alone sufficient for these things. And the world goes 
on in its own way, just as the gay throng at Hurst 
Hill was going on the first morning of this new year. 
Amongst it, doubtless, were some who bore about 
within them that which will alone stand us in good 
stead, when our last old year shall hav^ died out, and, 
for us individually, time will be no more. But does 
it not seem wiser to stand quietly, with earnest reso- 
lution for the future, on the threshold of a fresh era 
in our lives, that we may send back thoughts ot 
penitence for that which is past, and send upwards 
prayers that the coming year may find us nearer to 
God, as it will surely find us nearer to death. 

Violet, strengthening the hold upon her young 
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brother's heart of serious impression, — Mabel Hamp- 
den bracingherself for her duty, and at length sleeping 
peacefully by Rosie's side, as the last midnight chime 
sounded from the Abbey tower : were they not 
happy? Perhaps, if the word happiness could be 
defined, which it cannot, it might have been found 
that these two girls, so differently placed in all out- 
ward things, yet had this in common — that they each 
knew a nearer approach to happiness than the gay 
dancers at Hurst Hill, most certainly more of peace 
and thankful joy than did any heart beating under 
clouds of tulle and tarlatan, or shining folds of satin, 
green or blue, decorated with beetle's or butterfly's 
wings. 

Violet had given Charlie a long tender kiss, and 
taken her candle in her hand, when, just as they 
opened the door of the schoolroom, a loud peal 
at the hall door startled them. 

"I say, who can that be?" said Charlie. "They 
aref not home yet, surely ? It is not much more than 
half-past twelve." 

" Who can it be ? Perhaps mamma is not well, and 
has come back early. But Ellis is at Hurst Hill ; he 
would not ring like that. Besides, I did not hear the 
carriage. There is the bell again ;" and with a half- 
confessed fear that something was wrong, Violet fol- 
lowed Charlie down the wide staircase, Trove pat- 
tering behind her. 

In the hall, Mrs. Bond and Patty were standing, 
debating as to who should open the door. "You 
see, Miss Violet, all the men-servants are up at Hurst 
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HilL It may be some dangerous character ! I don't 
fancy opening the door !" said Mrs. Bond. 

"Stuff!" said Charlie, himself beginning to draw 
the bolts, as the bell sounded a third time. 

" Lor, Master Charlie, put the chain on for good- 
ness gracious sake !'' said a housemaid, who had now 
appeared on the scene. 

" Charlie," said Violet, " I think Trove would bark 
and growl, if it were any disreputable person. Look 
at him !** 

Trove was sniffing and whining, and giving a little 
short bark, but not at all an angry one ; while old 
Dandy, who was getting deaf with age, and lazy 
withal, came waddling out of the back premises with 
an important air, pushing the swing door open with 
his paws, and forgetting his wonted animosity to 
Trove, bustled to the door as Charlie at last un- 
fastened it, and caught the bottom of Ambrose 
Hampden's trouser in his nearly toothless jaws. 

" Is any one here," Ambrose said, walking uncere- 
moniously into the hall, "who can go up to Hurst 
Hill for Mr. Douglas and Mr. Evans? The Bank 
house is on fire, and there is no one on the spot 
How far is it to Hurst Hill ? there is not a moment 
to lose. I must go back direcdy, but Mr. Douglas 
must be summoned." 

" I will run up to Hurst Hill ! Let me go, Violet!" 
said Charlie. " It is only a mile to the lodge gate. 
I will go, Mr. Hampden." Mrs. Bond and Patty 
began a chorus of exclamations to the effect that 
Charlie must not go^ while Violet stood pale and 
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trembling, repeating the words : "The Bank on fire ! 
Oh ! what will papa do?" 

" Don't be afraid," Ambrose said, leaning against the 
wall by the door, for he was breathless with the speed 
with which he had come from Chelstone ; " I trust no 
lives are in danger. Mr. and Mrs. Evans are at the ball ; 
but they have a little grandson sta)dng with them." 

Then Violet asked, " Is it a very great fire ?" 

Ambrose replied by going out on the door-step, and 
pointing down towards the town. The great forked 
flames rising out of a dull, red glare, was sufficient 
answer. Violet shrank back, and covered her face. 

" It is Turner's, the ironmonger's warehouse behind 
the Bank, which is blazing so fiercely. The paraffin 
and oil there bum so tremendously; but they are 
wetting the gunpowder, and have carried away a barrel 
already. I must not stop. Now, my boy, that's right ! " 
he said, as Charlie, having impatiently consented to 
be wrapped up by Patty in a great coat and com- 
forter, was setting off full speed. 

« Charlie ! Charlie ! " Violet called, " take care ! "- 

" AU right !" said Charlie; " I will be there m no 
time! Good-bye, Violet ! " 

Ambrose lingered yet a moment to say : " If I meet 
a fly or carriage going up to Hurst Hill, I will teli the 
coachman to take up your brother. Good-bye 1 1 trust — 
I think — there will be no great loss, only inconvenience." 

Violet held out her hand, and he took it, for a 
moment, in his — the little cold trembling hand. Then 
she said, " Remember the child ! " 

" Yes ; I will not forget him." 

K 
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Then Ambrose was gone, and in an incredibly short 
time was again in the High Street, where there was 
confusion and the sound of many voices, — and the 
lumbering up of the slow fire-engines, — and cries for 
water, and difficulty in getting it, — and inquiries as to 
who was in the Bank house, and where were all the 
clerks, and where was Mr. Douglas. 

A narrow lane, or passage, led down from the High 
Street, on one side of the Bank house, to a block of 
warehouses, a small dissenting chapel, and two or three 
cottages. In this lane was the back entrance to the 
Bank ; and here a crowd was collected, simply doing 
nothing but blocking up the passage, and preventing 
those who wanted to get round that way from effecting 
their purpose. Through this throng Ambrose elbowed 
and pushed his way ; and then there was the blazing 
warehouse straight before him, and the fire was creep- 
ing along the roof of the Bank, while a dense column 
of smoke was issuing out of one of the top windows. 
The brisk wind which was blowing fanned the flames, 
and had, indeed, set the Bank on fire by canying the 
flakes of burning soot across the road from the com- 
bustible material in the warehouse to the roof of the 
house. 

There was a great collection of tradespeople, 
who were roused from their first sleep by the light 
which illuminated the sky above, and, as every fresh 
barrel of oil ignited, showed out aU the gables and 
pointed roofs of the High Street, and the towers of 
the Abbey, in strong relief. 

I say," said Mr. Hills, the master of London House, 
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who seemed to have his wits about him more than 
many of the spectators — " I say, this is the odd thing ! 
— there is no one stirring in the Bank house; they 
must sleep like the dead ! " 

" Mr. and Mrs. Evans are out," said Ambrose ; 
" but there are two servants, and where can they be ? 
We must force an entrance from the back." 

" What will you do with your valuables, young sir ? " 
inquired Mr. Hills. 

" They are as secure as iron safes and a strong room 
can make them," was Ambrose's reply. But he touched 
a policeman's shoulder, and said, " I am the only 
person connected with the Bank here. Will you 
guard the door in St. Ebb^s Lane ? I must force it 
open : there is a child in the house, and, for all I 
know, two servants also.V 

"A child ! why, the old gent hasn't got one ! " was 
the policeman's reply. " But I should say there was 
other property worth saving. So here goes ! " 

And the policeman pounded away at the back 
door, and after repeated efiforts it gave way. 

** Now, then, look sharp ! " said the policeman to 
Ambrose, " and tell us where the valuables are." 

" The strong room is down this passage, I think. If 
you will stand here while T go upstairs, it will be all 
right," Ambrose said. And then he went on, and 
came to the kitchen, where the gas was burning low ; 
and, with her elbows on the table, her head buried in 
them, Mrs. Evans's younger ser\'ant sat fast asleep. 

"Now, then," said Ambrose, shaking her by the 
ann, "the house is on fire ! Wake up, and tell me 

K 2 
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where the cook is, and in which room your master's 
grandson sleeps ! " 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! what is it ? Cook is gone 
out for an hour or two, — oh ! I said I wouldn't tell ! 
Fire! do you say fire? Lor, Mr. Hampden!" — ^and 
then she began to scream, and rush frantically towards 
the door. 

" Stop ! " said Ambrose, sternly. " Tell me whether 
little Arthur Evans sleeps at the top of the house ? " 

" At the very top, in the room over Missis's, next 
the street ! Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! where is the fire ? " 

Ambrose strode away up the stairs, and, as he 
ascended, the smell of burning told liim too truly that 
the whole upper storey was on fire. The roof of the 
bed-room the servants occupied had already fallen in ; 
but the passage running between it and the front 
rooms was still clear, though Ambrose was obliged to 
retreat several times — the smoke almost choked him. 

At last he gained the door of the room where he 
supposed little Arthur to be sleeping. He opened it ; 
but there was no bed in it ; it was evidently a lumber 
room full of boxes. Again he fought his way to a 
second door, and here, on a small iron bedstead, was 
the child — a large, heavy boy of six years old, who lay 
breathing quietly in the dreamless sleep of childhood. 

Ambrose knew that not a moment was to be lost : 
the sound of crackling rafters, and the builQlbg, suffo- 
cating heat, proclaimed that the fire was gaining ground 
rapidly. Ambrose seized the jug of water from the 
little painted washing-stand, and, dashing some on the 
face of the boy and on his own, threw a blanket round 
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the child, lifted him in his arms, and went out into the 
passage. At that very moment the low ceiling of the 
landing fell in with a strange, angry crash ; and the 
way to the head of the stairs lay through a mass of 
smoking timber, from which flames burst out. The 
child clung with a despairing frightened grasp to 
Ambrose. He had struggled at first, in his terror 
and bewilderment; but on Ambrose saying, "Keep 
quite still, Arthur, and I will take care of you," he 
made no other attempt to free himself; and Ambrose 
tried to cross the fiery barrier. 

Had he been alone, he could more easily have made 
his way ; but Arthur's stout arms, clinging round his 
neck, hampered him. Twice he made an effort to get 
through the smoking mass to the head of the stairs, 
and twice he was obliged to retreat. The house was 
old and dry, and burned Hke tinder. Presently there 
was a second crash, and Ambrose knew another ceiling 
had fallen ; while the smoke was so thick that he 
could not see a yard before him. It was quite hope- 
less to get down the stairs now ; and Ambrose turned 
back into the bed-room, which looked out on High 
Street, and, opening the window, called for a ladder. 
Fire-escapes there were none in old Chelstone ; and 
the engines performed their work so badly that the 
warehouse where the fire originated was now nearly 
burned down. The lane on one side of the Bank 
house prevented the fire from spreading in that direc- 
tion ; and, on the other, there was a small low shop, 
the roof of which was considerably lower than the Bank, 
and had, as yet, not taken fire. Just as Ambrose reached 
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the window, and looked down on the crowd below, a 
carriage came swiftly up, dispersing the people right 
and left. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Evans, and Charlie 
stepped out of it ; and very soon the presence of a 
superior mind was recognised and felt 

Mr. Douglas's clear distinct voice was heard above 
the tumult ; and Ambrose heard him say, " Are there 
any people in the house? Are there any lives in 
danger?" 

Ambrose raised his voice, and shouted, " Yes ! I 
am here, with Mr. Evans's grandson ! The back 
rooms are all burning, and I cannot reach the stairs ! 
Send for a ladder !'* 

" Yes ! send for the ladders ! " the crowd shouted ; 
but, though every one proclaimed the order, few really 
set off to execute it. 

Mr. Douglas looked up, and called to Ambrose, 
" We will get you help, Mr. Hampden ! We will get 
you help ! " But he shuddered as he saw, above 
Ambrose's head, a wreath of flame creeping round 
to the front ; and he felt a thrill of admiration as he 
saw the slight figure standing so calmly above the 
uproar with -the child in his arms. 

On came the fire, and Ambrose, looking back into 
the room, saw a great light through the threshold of 
the door, and knew that the flames were coming 
near. A piece of burning rafter, also, fell before him 
from the roof, and the heat and smell of fire became 
intolerable. Poor little Arthur's quick convulsive 
sobs and gasps grew fainter and fainter, and the grasp 
of his arms less and less strong. 
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Again Ambrose shouted, " The ladders ! the lad- 
ders ! the fire is hemming us in here, and we can*t 
stand it long ! " 

Then there was a fresh movement in the crowd, 
and Ambrose saw a ladder borne by two men coming 
to his rescue. The house was not tall : the Bank 
was on the first floor, on the next the drawing-room, 
and then the bed-room where Ambrose stood ; but 
when the ladder was set up against the house, it was 
too short ! 

" Can some one come up the ladder ? and I will let 
the child down to him by a blanket ! It is his only 
chance !, Quick, though, for I can't hold out long ! " 
He felt he was gasping for breath, and a stupid 
bewildered feeling was creeping over him. He kept 
his position by the window, holding Arthur, now in- 
sensible, in his arms. Suddenly those who looked 
up from the street saw the figures of Ambrose and 
the child in a stronger light — the fire had burst into 
the room, and was blazing fiercely behind them. 

" It will be too late ! " he shouted. " Make haste ! " 
Then, before Ambrose's eyes, arose other faces than 
those of the crowd, illuminated as they now were by 
the lurid glare of the fire : faces of those who loved 
him, and to whom his life was precious — of his mother 
and the little fair-haired Cyril, his young sisters and 
Mabel. He seemed to see his father, too; and before 
him floated strangely clear memories of his dis- 
appointed hopes — of his sad dejected journeys from 
Oxford, the unsuccessful candidate for the scholar- 
ship. Was it years ago ? was it only yesterday ? It 
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was all more and more confused, and he felt himself 
fight for consciousness as a dark figure stood at the 
top of the ladder, and a voice said, — 

u We've joined the ladder at the bottom, sir. Look 
sharp, sir !" 

"Take the child," said Ambrose \ "take the child, 
and leave me." 

The man, a brave fellow, who had been working 
hard with the engines for an hour past, saw that not 
a moment was to be lost. 

" Yes, give me the child ; but I don't leave you, 
sir. Come, sir ! I say, youVe been as brave as any 
hero ! Don't lose heart !" 

The man took Arthur from Ambrose's arms, and 
then, descending a few steps, waited to see that 
Ambrose followed. " I have remembered the child," 
he murmured. "She told me to save him." Then 
there was a prayer for help, a feeble aspiration, which 
was scarcely more than a sigh, and a half-defined wish 
that he had a firmer hold upon Him who was ever so 
close to his sister Mabel ; and then he roused him- 
self, and put his foot upon the ladder. 

" Come on, sir ! come on !" the man said ; for very 
slowly Ambrose descended. " I see how it is ; there 
is scarce life left in him to come down," the man said 
again ; " and he will be falling off, and coming to his 
end that way, if we don't look out." So he went 
quickly down the ladder with the child, and com- 
mitting him to his grandfather's care, returned as 
quickly to the figure which was now simply clinging 
to the ladder, and making no attempt to move. " I 
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say, young master, you must come on ! Here, give 
me your foot. I'll put it on the next step — that's it ; 
now the other. Put out t'other hand to help you, or 
we shall be toppling over." 

" I can't very well," said Ambrose ; " it has got a 
bum, I think. But leave me alone — it will be all right" 

" All right, indeed ! Yes ! it will be all right, if I 
leave you here !" for the flames were bending their 
forked tongues, like so many fiery serpents, from the 
window against which the ladder rested. 

At last, with patience, care, and guidance, Ambrose 
was safely on his feet again; and loud and hearty 
cheers broke from the people as he reeled backwards 
into Mr. Douglas's arms, who had watched anxiously 
the descent from the ladder. 

" You are a brave fellow ! Thank God, you are 
saved ! You are not hurt, I hope ?" 

"No," said Ambrose, struggling to stand without 
help j " I am not hurt — not much, that is — only con- 
fused and half-stifled. That good man deserves all 
the credit of saving us ! Is the little boy all right ? 
And now, sir, can anything be done for the house ? 
for the property?" 

" Nothing," said Mr. Douglas, " can save the poor 
old house. They have got a good deal of the fur- 
niture out into St. Ebb's Lane, and the portraits Mr. 
Sanderson values so highly. It will be a great loss, 
although we are insured, but Mr. Evans's personal 
property must be replaced. Then there is the diffi- 
culty about premises for carrying on the business to- 
morrow. But you are trembling with cold ? Go home. 
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and set your mother's fears to rest about you. I must 
stay here to see the end. These fire-engines pliaying 
upon a conflagration like this is a mockery. I have 
ordered that their full force, such as it is, should be 
directed to the side next Benson's shop ; and I hope 
the fire will not spread further. It is a great mercy 
that we had the strong room built only three years 
ago. Every paper and book we have is safe, as well 
as all the specie." 

Ambrose did not go home : he stayed by Mr. 
Douglas's side ; and worked away with one hand, 
helping poor old Mr. Evans to rescue as many of his 
possessions as was possible. It was curious to hear 
the old clerk's lamentations, interspersed occasionally 
with words of thanks to Ambrose for saving the 
child's life, and angry denunciations of the servant — 
an old and trusted one — who had chosen this night 
of all others, to play truant. 

" Nothing could have prevented the fire, — I mean 
the burning of the Bank house," Ambrose said. "We 
have never yet heard how the fire in the warehouse 
originated." 

"I have heard," said Charlie, who was as full ot 
excitement as it is possible to be, "a man, be- 
longing to Turner's shop, went into the warehouse, 
about half-past eleven, to get some oil for the bonfire 
on Beacon Hill. They hadn't got enough tar, and 
some one thought it would make a jolly blaze. The 
man dropped the candle out of the lanthom, and set 
fire to some straw ; and the whole place blazed up in 
no time." 
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About two o'clock, there were fresh arrivals on the 
scene of action : a carriage drove up with poor Mrs. 
Evans, in a frenzy of alarm, and Willie Douglas. The 
fire was then greatly brought under; and there seemed 
a hope that it would stop at the drawing-room and 
Mrs. Evans's bed-room above the Bank, and not 
descend further. 

The warehouse, and cottage behind it, being a 
smouldering mass of ruins, the whole energies of the 
Chelstone fire-brigade were now directed to the Bank ; 
and after the ceiling of the drawing-room had fallen, 
the fire seemed to have spent itself. 

An unwonted group was gathered in the sitting- 
room over a glass and china shop, which was nearly 
opposite the Bank, as the Abbey clock struck five. 
Mrs. Evans sat on a horse-hair sofa, bewailing the 
injury to some of her possessions, and the total loss 
of others. The red roses and the gilt wheat-ears 
nodded above her now dishevelled grey curls, as if in 
mockery of her distress ; and a large plaid shawl hid 
the glories of the brocaded silk. Curled up in an arm- 
chair lay little Arthur Evans, still trembling with the 
remembrance of that awful wakening from his sleep ; 
but perfectly unscathed. His grandfather bent over 
him with loving interest, and said, again and again, — 

"Thank God, the boy is saved amidst all our 
losses. Maria, remember that the child is saved." 

" Well, Robert, of course I remember it ; but it is 
a pretty thing to be turned out of house and home 
in the dead of a winter's night, and obliged to take 
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refuge in a tradesman's house." 
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Mrs. Evans had grown several inches in her own 
importance, since she had seen her name on Mrs. 
Hastings*s card. 

"I am sure, Mrs. Evans," said the kind-hearted 
mistress of the great china and glass warehouse of 
Chelstone, " you are kindly welcome to stay here as 
long as you please. It*s a great trial, no doubt ; but 
Mr. Douglas is not the gentleman to let any one 
suffer, if he can help it. He has just drove home 
that young man who saved the life of your little 
grandchild; and he has been seeing after a poor 
man who fell off a wall by the warehouse and broke 
his leg. It has been an awful night to all of us. 
Such a fire as I never see before, and hope never to 
see again. But, as I say, that young clerk is de- 
serving of a reward — and he'll get it, too — from the 
partners. They ain't the sort to let such an act go 
unnoticed. Now, Mrs. Evans, I have made a nice 
cup of tea, and I hope you will drink it ; and 1*11 put 
that child to bed, if you'll allow me ; and I think 
it no sort of trouble — only a duty." 

And if the good woman flourished her own trumpet 
a little too much, she was thoroughly in earnest in her 
desire to befriend the Evans', though Mrs. Evans did 
"hold herself so high," as she expressed it to her 
little maid-servant several times that night. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A NEW YEAR OPENS. 

" Cry, faint not, climb — the summits slope 
Beyond the farthest flights of hope. 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

Sometimes a little comer shines. 

As over rainy mist inclines 

A gleaming crag, with belts of pines." 

The Two Voices, 

The first day of the New Year was a tiring and 
exciting one to Mr. Douglas. He was very much 
worn out, both in body and mind, when at last he 
opened the little gate of Milton Lodge, and went 
into his mother's drawing-room. Here he found 
Charlie and Lucy and, what was more unusual, 
Willie. 

Mrs. Douglas's greeting was more than usually 
aflfectionate, and she 'retained her son's hand in hers 
as he sat down by her. 

"Well, dear Kenneth, have you been able to 
arrange matters satisfactorily?" 

" Yes ; the vacant premises of what used to be 
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Barton's Library will do very well for the present," he 
answered ; " and Mr. Evans is contented to take a 
lodging a little out of the town, while young Dene 
is to occupy the two rooms over the shop, into which 
we have moved some old furniture. We shall have to 
make a temporary strong room ; but, meanwhile, the 
iron safes and Chubb's locks are tolerable security." 

Mr. Douglas leaned back, and seemed disinclined 
to pursue the subject 

" The village Hampden is quite the hero of the 
hour," said Willie. " I wonder who has paid for that 
magniloquent paragraph in the Chelstone journal 
to-day — * Heroic Conduct : ' is not that the heading, 
Lucy ? — ^just under the long column which announces 
the utter destruction of the Bank of Messrs. Sanderson 
arid Douglas by fire. That fat-faced boy of old Evans 
has plagued the clerks pretty well for the last fortnight 
by coming into the office to beg for string and paper, 
and to borrow pencils. Really, his would not have 
been such a very serious loss. It is a pity our heroic 
friend did not bum his hand in a nobler cause." 

"You are bitterly sarcastic, Willie," said Lucy; 
"but I must confess I rather agree with you about the 
fuss made concerning the * Village Hampden.' " 

"You are jealous you are not so great and 
noble as he is," said Charlie, his eyes kindling. 
" You should have seen him, Lucy, standing at the 
window." 

" My dear boy, do spare us that story ! We have 
had it from Violet second-hand, and from you first- 
hand, a dozen times to-day," said Lucy. " I daresay 
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there are others quite as much up to the emergency 
as your favourite." 

" I don't believe it," said Chariie ; " not any one 
of us, I am certain." 

" That's a hit at me, Charlie," said Willie ; " but 
you are quite right — fiery furnaces are not in my line." 
" I dislike this joking about a very serious matter," 
said Mr. Douglas, sternly. " If you have all paid 
grandmamma your visit, you may leave me in peace 
for a few minutes." 

" Yes, come along," said Willie, yawning. " It is 
no joke to dance half the night, and to stand in a cold 
wind in the High Street the other half. We will go 
and take a nap till dinner-time. Now, you little chap, 
come on." 

Charlie disliked the tone in which his elder brother 
always addressed him now ; and he made no sign of 
following him and Lucy, but stood twisting a ball of 
his grandmamma's knitting worsted in his hands, 
without attempting to do as he was told. 

"Go home with your brother and sister," was his 
father's order. 

And then Charlie, obeyed, first kissing his grand- 
mother on the forehead, saying, " I hope I have not 
made that wool in a great tangle," as he let the ball 
fall into the basket with a number of others. 

" Oh no," was grannie's cheerful reply; "it will be 
good enough to knit your next pair of socks with, you 
know." 

" Now, Kenneth," Mrs. Douglas began, when they 
were alone, "tell me, will the loss be very great?' 
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" No," was the answer ; " there will be a new house 
to build, and perhaps some loss from the removal of 
the business from a place where it has been carried 
on for nearly one hundred years. But we can very 
well afford that — our reserve fund is large enough; 
but there is a vast deal of annoyance. Mr. Sanderson 
is increasingly touchy, and, perhaps, not as equal to 
the share in the business as he once was. Then," 
and here Mr. Douglas sighed heavily, "we have 
neither of us sons to step in and help us. If things 
were different — if my eldest son were what he ought 

to be But it is no use going over all this — as 

we sow so we must reap. A firmer hand a few years 
ago would have saved a great deal of trouble.*' 

" Kenneth, it is no use looking back," his mother 
said ; " the present is ours, the future is God*s, and the 
past cannot return. My strong impression is, as I 
ventured to tell your dear wife to-day — my strong 
impression is, that Willie should be sent away from 
Chelstone. I expect he is getting daily entangled 
more and more by second-rate associates and bad 
companions. Give him a new start, — even let him 
go to Oxford, if he wishes it." 

" My dear mother ! he would spend double or 
treble the money there or in London. I still hope 
that a change will come over him, and that he will see 
it is for his own benefit to settle down at the Bank. 
The worst part of it is, that he is not wholly straight- 
forward ; and when I pay off one set of debts, and 
believe he is cleared, I find afterwards that he made 
a misrepresentation, perhaps, and that a great many 
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more lie behind. So this year I am going to start 
on an entirely fresh footing, — I will make Willie a 
larger allowance, and 'nothing shall induce me to go 
beyond it" 

" Kenneth, whatever you give him, he ought to 
work for it" 

" I can't make him work," said Mr. Douglas, almost 
angrily. Then presently he added : " Mother, forgive 
me, I am harassed and tired ; and yet, before the 
year is another day older, I feel I must have a serious 
conversation with Willie. Mr. Sanderson is a good deal 
annoyed about the fire, of course; and said a great 
many sharp things to poor Evans about his turning 
into a ball-goer in his old age ; and how he and Mrs. 
Sanderson refused the invitation point-blank to Hurst 
Hill, and how the Bank house was deserted ; and that 
he ought to see to it that his servants were more 
trustworthy. After all, Evans suffers more than any- 
one, although we shall make up the value of the 
furniture to him. We cannot build a house in a day, 
and he and his wife are,, for the present, houseless 
and homeless. And now, mother," Mr. Douglas said, 
" I wish you would come and dine with us ; do 
come !" 

" I think not, dear Kenneth, — thank you for wishing 
to have me ; but I have seen you all here to-day ; and 
I had a sleepless night, what with the carriages rolling 
past to the ball, and what with the red glare over 
Chelstone, which I knew betokened distress to some 
people' there, though I little dreamed the fire con- 
cerned those I loved so dearly. From the account 
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the children gave me, you have got a very superior 
clerk in young Hampden. Charlie's story of the 
rescue of the child brought the tears to my eyes. It 
was infinitely more telling than the newspaper para- 
graph, at which Willie and Lucy were laughing." 

"No words can express too highly my sense of 
young Hampden's worth," said Mr. Douglas. "To- 
day he has been very useful — ^more useful a great deal 
than Dene, who was out in the country for a holiday 
yesterday, and came into High Street this morning to 
see the Bank house a ruin. I hope to requite Hamp- 
den's services ; but he is sensitive and proud, and a 
difficult person to reach. He almost, by his manner, 
seemed to resent my inquiries for his hand, and stood 
aloof from all praise." 

"They seem an uncommon family, I think," said 
Mrs. Douglas. " Violet brought the eldest girl to see 
me one day lately, and a child whose beauty I never 
saw equalled, I think ; and the young lady herself 
was charming — such a bright sensible face, and so 
much personal attraction, too. Violet is greatly taken 
by her." 

They went on then to talk of many little things of 
mutual interest; and when Mr. Douglas rose at last to 
go, his mother said, — 

" Dear Kenneth, will you take a blessing from your 
old mother for the new year, and for all years to 
come, when I am gone — where there are no such 
divisions of a timeless life? Will you take my 
blessing?" 

Mr. Douglas bowed his head, and kneeling on the 
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footstool at his mother's feet, she repeated the words 

in which many a yearning heart has found meet ex- 

' pression of its love and tenderness : " The Lx)rd 

bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make His face 

to shine upon thee ; the Lord lift up His countenance 

upon thee, and give thee peace." 

And when her son had risen, and gone silently out, 
the peace his mother had called down upon him, 
seeming to make its influence felt in the depths of his 
soul, that mother prayed for him, and for his children, 
as only one who has lived near to God for threescore 
years and ten can pray. Then, as the firelight flick- 
ered on the walls of the pretty little room, and fitful 
shadows came and went upon the picture of a boy and 
girl, with a pony and dog and a Itasket of flowers — 
the almost universal accessories to portraits of chil- 
dren of that date — Grannie seemed to see no more 
the stately figure of the grey-haired man already 
descending the hill of life towards the valley where 
her own feet were set ; but the boy joyous and glad, 
like his own Charlie, whose song and laughter were 
the music of her early married life. And, by his side, 
Aat other Violef s face and form came from the 
treasure-house of memory : Violet, whose sweet young 
life on earth closed under a dark shadow ; Violet, who 
had now so long ago entered the land where shadows 
have vanished away for ever, with the sorrow and the 
sighing which beat their ceaseless monotone in answer 
to the throbs of countless aching hearts on earth. 
And then firom the past, with all its images, Grannie 
came back to the present ; and the cry of her leal and 
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true maternal heart was the cry which had ascended 
for her Kenneth for many a long year : " Bring 
him nearer to Thee, O Father, by any means, and 
in any way Thou seest best ! Bring him nearer to 
Thee ! " 

" At last, Kenneth." It was Mrs. Douglas who spoke, 
as her husband came into his dressing-room to prepare 
for dinner that evening. She was already dressed in 
the best taste, as she always was, and in the most 
appropriate manner ; and, as she stood in the doorway 
leading from the one room to the other^ Mr. Douglas 
thought how young and fair she looked. " The mother 
of Constance," he said, almost involuntarily, " or rather 
her elder sister ! " Every wife likes — ahy liow dearly ! — 
a little word of pi::aise and admiration from her hus- 
band ; and Mrs. Douglas was by no means insensible 
to it. 

She put her arm into her husband's, and said, 
" Come and sit down on the sofa in my room — it is 
about Constance I want to talk to you; there is plenty 
of time — the dressing bell has not rung ; but oh ! 
Kenneth, how tired you look ! " 

" I dare say I do. You must remember I have been 
on foot and anxious for a good many hours. Time is 
telling on me, Mary, far more than upon you. But, 
now, what is amiss with Consie ?" 

^* Nothing amiss ; but I expect you will find a letter 
about her on your study table. Frederick Hastings 
proposed to her last night, and she referred him to 
you. She told me some days ago— about the time 
that child was thrown down by the runaway horse — 
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that she believed this was coming, and that she had 
made up her mind to accept the proposal. Are you 
not pleased?" Mrs. Douglas continued, anxiously. 
" Indeed, Kenneth, it is a very good marriage for our 
eldest child. She will have everything at her com- 
mand; and it will be such a happy thing for her 
sisters, and for her brothers too. We have known 
Frederick Hastings from a little boy ; he is so kind- 
hearted and good-natured — every one says so. I 
did hope, Kenneth," Mrs. Douglas went on, "you 
would have thought this a bright spot to dwell upon ! 
Are there any letters in the study?" 

" Yes, a heap — many of them are Christmas bills, I 
dare say. The young squire's letter may be among 
them, for aught I know. I was too tired to open any 
when I came in. So Consie is to be the great woman 
of the family!" 

"You will have no objections to make, will you?" 
Mrs. Douglas asked, anxiously. 

" No, as far as I can see at this moment. He is 
younger than Constance, which I hold to be a disad- 
vantage; and — well, I should have thought she would 
have wanted a little higher intellectual atmosphere in 
which to breathe. He won't be able to carry on dis- 
cussions with her — polemical, political, or otherwise 
— as poor Watson did. Had it never struck you, 
Mary, that there was a mutual attraction, then, 
between Constance and Watson?" 

" Oh, a boy and girl fancy ; nothing more, dear 
Kenneth. He is quite poor, and most unsuited to 
Consie, who needs to have all things pretty and nice 
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about her. Oh no, that could never have been; nor 
could we wish it This is the very thing for Consie; 
and it will, as I said before, be so very fortunate for 
her brothers and sisters, that she should be settled so 
near them in such a good position." 

" Mary, my darling" — an unwonted tenderness had 
crept over Mr. Douglas since he had risdn from his 
mother's feet, with the solemnity of her blessing upon 
him — " Mary, this is wholly a worldly point of view. 
There is another from which these things should be 
looked at : I think we forget that too often." 

" Oh yes, I know ; but Frederick Hastings is 
really most moral and irreproachable in his conduct 
You know what his grandmother says of him." 

"Absurd old woman!" said Mr. Douglas, impa- 
tiently. " Ridiculous old woman !" he repeated, as a 
vision of Mrs. Hastings, in her extravagantly fashion- 
able ball dress, and built up erection of puffs and 
chignons, floated before his mind's eye, as it had 
before his bodily one on the previous night; "her 
opinion goes for nothing ; not but what she is right, 
in the main, about Fred. Well, if the letter does 
happen to be on the study table, I will call Consie in 
after dinner. But, Mary, I must speak very seriously 
to Willie, too." 

" Oh ! what about Willie again,~-pray, pray, do 
not be harsh to him, Kenneth !" 

" Harsh ! we have erred in the other direction. He 
will be twenty next March, is it ?" 

"Yes, on the 28th," said his mother, with that 
prompt certainty about the date of her son's birth in 
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which mothers axe always pre-eminent, and fathers as 
famous for their ignorance. 

" Well, I am going to make Willie a larger allowance 
for the next year ; but mind, I will not advance him 
another farthing beyond it, Mary. He is not honest 
with me or with you — he throws away money in the 
most reckless way ; but worse, he is playing for money 
with a low set of farmers' sons very often. I have 
good reason to know it is so, though he shuffles and 
prevaricates so much that it is exceedingly difficult to 
get to the bottom of it all : that is the dark part of 
it He is not truthful, and when a man loses his sense 

of truth and honour, why " Mr. Douglas rose and 

paced up and down the room, as he had done many 
times before when discussing this weary subject. " If 
I could find out that he had any bent or inclination 
away from Chelstone, — any hearty desire to follow any 
profession for which the University would fit him, — I 
would look more hopefully forward ; I would do my 
best to promojte his views j but no ! to lounge away 
his time in this neighbourhood — to shoot, and ride, 
and play, and, sometimes, drink ^^ 

" No, Kenneth," Mrs. Douglas interposed, " not 
drink." 

" I am not so certain," was the reply. " Sometimes 
drink, I repeat ; and then idle away an hour or two in 
the Bank, is really all he cares to do." 

"And yet he is so affectionate," pleaded the mother ; 
" and he is so attractive and handsome. Only last 
night the people who came with the Palace party 
from Hurstminster noticed both him and Constance; 
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and did you not see how he really danced with girls 
who would not dance with every one ?" 

" Nonsense," said Mr. Douglas; " don't go off at 
a tangent to absurdities like that What has his 
dancing to do with it ? If he goes on As thus, he will 
not find it so easy to get on in good society. Do talk 
like a reasonable woman, Mary, and use your influence 
with the boy ! Show him he is going on to his ruin ; 
and do not flatter him with the belief that he is any- 
thing but a very great anxiety, — I had almost said a 
misery, — to both you and me." 

Mr. Douglas then went to dress ; and his wife sank 
back on the sofa — all her brightness for the time had 
vanished — and the conversation closed in a very dif- 
ferent strain to that in which it had begun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas are not the only husband 
and wife between whom sharp and angry words are 
exchanged about the dehnquencies of their children. 
A wilful and self-indulged son brings down upon his 
family many evils and many miseries ; but this is 
surely not the least — that too often he is the means of 
calling up a cloud between two loving hearts, and 
causing dissension and disagreement where once there 
was only harmony and unity of opinion. 

Dinner passed off" pleasantly. Lucy's experiences 
of the ball were very amusing; and she had a graphic 
way of telling little things which is a gift with some 
people, and is vainly emulated by others. Constance 
here and there put in a few words; but she was 
serenely tolerant of her sister's chatter, and only 
endorsed her anecdotes now and then by a quiet 
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remark. Willie was full of conversation also ; and 
Violet and Charlie were content to sit as listeners : 
Violet sometimes wondering within herself whether, 
after all, the great pleasure of a ball was not to sit 
down afterwards and say sharp things about the 
people who had been there. 

Lucy was very unsparing in her comments some- 
times, and had that free and easy way of laying open 
her neighbour's weak points which is so very common 
amongst girls in these days. 

"Those poor little Miss Brownes, mamma; did you 
see them, with their chignons no bigger than sixpences, 
and a flower stuck here and there, over their heads, as if 
they were playing hide-and-seek ? They did not dance 
more than once, and stood by their dear fat old mother 
in the same comer all the evening. I saw papa 
charitably talking to Mrs. Browne; but then he always 
does look after the poor despised folL Constance, 
I heard the little Miss Browne say, * Miss Douglas is 
such an uncertain person, I am never sure whether I 
should shake hands with her or not.' " 

"Poor little thing !" was Constance's rejoinder, " I 
did not know that it was felicity to her to press my 
white glove, or I would have gratified her." 

" And did you see that little wretched curate 
hopping away with Mrs. Sinclair ? It is too ridiculous 
his thinking he can dance !" 

" Clergymen have no business to dance, according 
to my old-fashioned notion," said Mr. Douglas. " I 
respected Mr. Moorhouse for his absence, and was 
sorry to see Mr. and Mrs. Digby there." 
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" My dear papa, who ever thinks of Mr. Digby as 
a clergyman at all? He takes the income from the 
living; and his curates do his work, while his wife sets 
the fashions." 

" She is an intolerable person," said Willie \ " and 
puts herself into attitudes which might have suited 
her at eighteen, but do not answer at forty. She has 
got so fat, too — such a puffed out style." 

" Yes, quite a puffin, Willie," laughed Lucy \ " there 
is a happy comparison !" 

** I like her,'' said Violet, from her end of the table; 
"she is always kind to me." 

" Kind ! she is sweeter than honey, when she thinks 
she can fascinate any one. She made a dead set at 
Willie last night." 

"And you, Violet, I dare say, have said pretty 
things to her about her children or herself; that is the 
sure way to her heart. No, I forgot ; not her heart ; 
she has not got one — a little ossification took place in 
her left side some years ago." 

Violet looked at Constance, and remembered their 
conversation on the way to Hurst Hill a short time 
before. 

" No one can say her little girls are not pretty,, 
nice children," Violet urged ; " the eldest is quite 
something out of the ordinary run." 

" Violet," said her father, " seems to be the only 
one who is trying to follow the golden rule to-night" 

" Yes," said Charlie, " Lucy seems to do nothing 
but abuse every one. You wouldn't like it yourself 
Miss Loo." 
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" My dear boy, there is nothing I should care less 
about. Our tongues are oiu: own, and we are free to 
express our opinions." 

" I don't think we ought to use our tongues as if 
they were our own altogether," said Violet. 

" Listea to the oracle," said Lucy: " Violet is what 
the Scotch would call * o'er cannie.' The fire, and 
the village Hampden's heroism, have been the subject 
of your discourse most of the day, my dear child ; 
and, I think, it is fair that we should have our turn 
now, and descant on the ball." 

" Lucy," said Mr. Douglas, " I dislike soubriquets : 
it is the third time to-day I have heard you use one. 
I am sorry neither you nor Willie seem to be able to 
appreciate true heroism when you see it" 

" I don't like nicknames either," said Mrs. Douglas, 
in her gentle deprecatory manner; "and really that 
young man did distinguish himself, by all accounts, 
last night, and he is, also, from what I hear, an 
excellent son and brother." 

Then Mrs. Douglas and her daughters left the 
dining-room. Mr. Douglas did not Unger; but telling 
Charlie to run away to his sisters, he asked Willie to 
come into the study. Willie complied, whistling care- 
lessly, and giving the fire a vigorous poke, as he took 
up his position on the hearth-rug. 

Mr. Douglas turned up the lamp on his writing- 
table, and took up the letters which lay there one by 
one, to examine them, without speaking. The Hast- 
ings' arms, on a dignified-looking red seal, on the 
thickest of cream-coloured envelopes, made him smile 
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in spite of himself. He laid the letter on one side, 
however, and taking the others in his hand, sat down 
in his arm-chair and opened them one by one. 

" Did you want to speak to me?" Willie asked at 
length, after having struck several matches, and 
unrolled some little spills with which Violet kept her 
father supplied. 

" Yes," said Mr. Douglas, at last. " Here are a 
heap of documents which concern you ;" and opening 
one of the deep drawers, he took from it a bundle of 
letters which were labelled W. I. D. " Most of 
these," he said, passing his fingers over them, " are 
applications to me for money which you have already 
received from me to pay these very bills with, Willie. 
This is not honest." 

"What do you mean, sir?" 

" I mean," said Mr. Douglas, " that * bill delivered' . 
is written on almost all these. They have come in a 
second time, when last Christmas I gave you a cheque 
which you said would set you right, and enable you 
to discharge these debts." 

" I did pay a heap of them," said Willie. " There 
is some mistake." 

" I think not. The tradesmen are justly weary of 
applying to you, and come to me to settle their claims. 
Listen to your London tailor : — * Having applied to 
your son, William Innis Douglas, Esq., three times for 
the favour of his attention to this account ' " 

" Impudent rascal !" said Willie, " I have paid him 
one bill, I am certain — I could take my oath on it." 

"Hush!" said Mr. Douglas, sternly. "Make no 
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false excuses. Here is your London tailor; and here 
is another from a jeweller for studs and pins, and other 
trampery ; and from a saddler, for a hunting outfit ; 
and from half a dozen of the Chelstone tradesmen, 
too. I don't know what you may have paid; but 
these are unpaid; and, I repeat, you have not acted 
honestly towards me. Then here is a very disagreeable 
letter from old Jervis again, implying that you lead a 
son of his into gaming; and sa)ring that you owe 
them money for a gun, and something on the exchange 
of a horse. And here is another from Willis, the horse- 
dealer, about that vicious horse which nearly brought 
you into lasting misery by causing the death of a child." 

" Pshaw ! " said Willie. " My dear father, that is 
going rather too far." 

" I think not. Anyhow Willis says he claims money 
from you for th^t horse ; and that he holds your 
written agreement that the horse is your property. 
You are in his hands evidently, and, unless you wish 
for public disgrace, the money must be paid. May I 
ask what you intend to do ? " 

Willie fidgeted with his chain and all the little 
baubles hanging at it, and he made one more attempt 
to speak in an indifferent manner. 

" It is very unfortunate, I know," he said, " and I 
am sorry you are bothered by these fellows ; but I 
don't think you take in how many things men of my 
age want in these days. The last thirty years have 
made a great change ; you see the allowance I have 
is really insufficient, and if you knew what others 
spend, you would not think so hardly of me. You 
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know you are considered a man of fortune in the 
neighbourhood, and your eldest son may reasonably 
wish to take his right position." 

"Which means smoking cigars in Willis's back 
parlour, going out with the Chelstone harriers, and 
playing billiards and cards with the young Jervises and 
Smiths, I suppose." 

" Well, in this dull hole, one must have something 
to do; if I go up to London to the Savilles, you don't 
like it. And I ask you* if a man of my age is to be 
condemned to a jog-trot life, to and from a dingy 
office, to the end of his days, with no variety, and no 
amusement ? Imagine how different an Oxford career 
must be." 

" You were so famous for your Latin and Greek at 
Winchester, that I don't wonder you pine for Oxford. 
Now, remember, if you please, I gave you the choice 
of going to Oxford and reading, or coming here, and 
gradually getting into the business of the Bank, where 
you would naturally succeed me. Your reply was, 
you hated study, and did not care about Oxford. 
Listen to me, Willie ; I am not the man of boundless 
wealth you choose to fancy : I have moreover four 
other children ; I must do my duty by them. I will 
increase your allowance from this day, the first of 
January, and if you will mak6 me a full statement of 
your debts, I will pay them once more ; but it is f(xr 
the last time. When I say a thing like this, I mean it 
I will never pay them again — not debts like these, 
contracted by sinful indulgence, and the most culpable 
neglect of your duty to me and to your mother. 
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" Now, my boy," he said, kindly, " I have often lost 
my temper when speaking to you, but I do not think 
I have done so now. Will you give me an assurance 
that you will begin afresh with this new year ? Time 
is short, Willie, too short to waste in folly and ex- 
travagance. There is a higher and nobler life : some- 
times I think we all forget that, in this house, and 
that troubles and anxieties arise from it. That young 
clerk, Hampden, understands more about leaving 
footsteps in the sands of time, than any of us. 
Now, Willie, give me your hand, and may God 
bless you, and help you to amend ! " 

Not since he had been a little boy had his father 
spoken so kindly to him, and Willie was touched, 
though even now the feeling that he was relieved 
from the pressure of debt was uppermost, and a 
selfish exultation that he should for the future have 
more money at his command. 

" Thank you very much, father ; I will do my best 
to get on at the Bank, and I will certainly make your 
handsome allowance sufficient for my needs. I have 
not many ticks this year, and those I have I will hand 
over to you. As to the Jervis set, they are beneath 
contempt, and I will cut them for the future. I 
promise you, on my honour, father, that I will not 
forget your kindness." 

And then he went away, leaving his bills and his 
anxiety about them, and I greatly fear his surface-deep 
penitence, behind him also, and gave himself up for 
the rest of the evening to help his sisters to arrange 
the charades for Charlie's juvenile entertainment, 
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entering into it with all the zeal and gaiety of Charlie 
himself. 

Constance and Lucy shared the same room, but 
Violet had one to herself on the upper floor,. next 
to what was called the nursery, where Patty still 
sat and reigned over the cupboards, where she yet 
treasured the remnants of old toys in memory of 
days that were past Violet often brushed her hair 
at night by Patty's fire, and would then chat Xxy her 
dear old nurse with the familiarity and openness 
which becomes natural to us, when we talk to those 
who have known and loved us from babyhood. 

If ever Constance could throw herself without re- 
serve on any one's S)rmpathy it was certainly on Patty's; 
and to-night, as Violet sat by the fire, drawing tihe 
brush slowly through her hair, while Patty was folding 
up her work, and preparing for bed, Constance came in. 

All her rippling brown hair was floating over her 
shoulders, and, in her bright scarlet dressing-gown, 
she looked, perhaps, more beautiful than in the ball- 
dress she had worn the night before. 

" Now, Miss ConsiCy my dear, here's my rocking- 
chair for you," said Patty ; " sit down, and let me brush 
your hair for once ; it's a treat to handle it I brushed 
it long before Perkins was bom, I was going to say, 
though I can't puff" it out in all those bows and 
rigmaroles." 

" Sit still, nurse dear," said Constance, " I am 
going to take up my position here at little Violet's 
feet I have got some news for you, Patty; I am 
going to be married !" 
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" Ah, my dear ! I have heard whispers of it," said 
Patty; "well, the birds must leave the nest, and, 
darling Miss Consie, I hope you will be happy with 
the young Squire; a grand lady, and mistress of 
Hurst Hill— only think." 

" Yes, only think," said Constance, " but I shall be 
quite near you all ; it is not like going far away. I 
shall come in sometimes for a cup of your tea, Patty, 
in winter afternoons. You see Violet looks very 
grave about it, and does not quite approve the whole 
thing : look at her." 

Violet was sitting with her elbows on her knees 
and her cheeks resting on her small white hands. 

" She thinks me very worldly and wicked ; she will 
give me up now, henceforth, and for ever. However, 
mamma is pleased, and papa is — well, he is pleased in 
a less degree, and Willie and Lucy sound a paean 
over me, and dear old Pat is pleased too, I am sure." 

" But you. Miss Consie darling," said Patty ; " it is 
you, not other people, that have to be thought of." 

" My dear Patty, I am quite satisfied, and think, as 
the world goes, I am very fortunate." 

Patty was not altogether contented with this speech, 
but she went back from the present to the past — to 
reminiscences of Freddie Hastings as a little boy, 
just Miss Luc/s age, and of her and Miss Consie 
laughing at him one day because he could not say 
the letters of the alphabet as they came. 

Constance laughed. "Now, Patty, that is too 
much for my equanimity. With such a compliment 
to Mr. Hastings' intellectual powers, I must say good 
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night." She kissed Patty, and received her fervent 
" God bless you, my dear ;" and then, patting Violet 
on the head, she said, " Good night, little silent 
woman. You seem to do nothing now but think, and 
pore over books. You must have a change soon. I 
heard mamma say she should send you to the Aunties 
at Malvern in the spring. Good night, quiet Violet." 

She went out of the room, and Violet followed her. 

" Constance, come into my room for one minute : — 
kiss me, Consie." 

"Twenty times, if you like," was the reply, and 
Violet held her sister close, and laid her cheek against 
hers. 

" Oh, Constance, no one wishes you greater happi- 
ness than I do. Only are you sure — are you sure — 
you love Frederick Hastings ; and do you think it is 
right to marry any one — I mean to think of marrying 
— without first asking God to show us what is right ?" 

" How do you know I have not done so ?" said 
Constance, coldly, and she shrank a little back from 
her young sister's clinging arms. " I do not think 
you have any right to judge me; I am older, and 
somewhat wiser, perhaps, than you are." 

"Oh yes, I know that," said Violet, now on the 
brink of tears. " Only I do think a husband ought 
to be superior in everything ; and if you had married 
poor Evelyn, it would have been so." 

" Opinions differ as well as tastes, Violet I do 
not think you would find that proposition generally 
accepted. A clerk in a Government office is, perhaps, 
a little below the representative of one of the best 
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and most honourable families in this neighbourhood 
in most people's estimation. Good night, dear little 
Violet" 

" I did not mean in those things, Consie. Evelyn 
Watson is so far above most people in goodness, no 
one need ask if he were religious — every one who 
knew him felt it He was what he seemed — true to 
God, and true to every one else." 

"Violet, I am tired and sleepy — good night once 
more. Kiss me again ; you are a goad child," and 
then Constance left her, after a fervent embrace ; 
but the words of the younger sister lingered in the ears 
of the elder, who against higher convictions had reso- 
lutely chosen the world, and what the world could 
give her — had calmly and deliberately stifled her 
best affections, and was about to link herself by the 
most sacred tie, for life, with one whom she did not 
even confess to herself that she loved. 

Violet's words would keep recurring to her — " true 
to God, and true to every one else." And then, as she 
sat by the dying embers of the fire in her room, into 
which she looked with a dreamy abstracted gaze, the 
pale thoughtful face of him to whom those words 
applied would come before her. She had never 
pledged herself to him by so many words ; she had 
never done more than allow his interest in her to be 
recognised ; but from very early years since they had 
played together at Redlands, there had been a sort 
of generally-accepted idea that she could understand 
him, and enter into all his varied tastes and studies, as 
no one' else could. " True to God, and true to every one 
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else." Those words would, indeed, apply to him; 
but not to her. She was not true : she did not seem 
what she was. Was not the reverse more like the 
reality ? She often was not what she seemed. 

Countless women have done as Constance Douglas 
did, and to many has it been given, even in the midst 
of a golden prosperity, to feel that the harvest is not 
altogether sweet, and to know aching and unsatisfied 
cravings, which those who keep self in subjection by 
a Power greater than any earthly arm can never 
experience. 

The faithful woman who is " true to God and true 
to others," who is lifted out of herself, and lives for 
those she loves — such an one may be often sorrow- 
ful and sad, may go through fiery fiimaces and deep 
and stormy waters ; but in the furnace she will see 
the form of One like unto the Son of God, and if all 
His waves and billows go over her, she will yet hear 
His voice, and feel that He is with her as He says 
unto her soul, " It is I ; be not afraid." 

Ambrose Hampden allowed himself an hour or two 
in the Httle parlour at Monk's Court every night after 
the rest of the family had quitted it. On this first 
night of the New Year, he was, like Mr. Douglas, tired 
and worn out; but his mother's persuasions and en- 
treaties did not avail to send him to bed earlier than 
his accustomed hour. To satisfy her and Mabel he 
had gone to Dr. Francis, to have his burned hand pro- 
perly dressed ; and glad indeed was the old Chelstone 
chronicle — as some people were wont to call Dr. 
Francis — thus to have this opportunity of commu- 
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nicating with the hero of the hour. For what with the 
Chelstone Journal^ and what with the tongues of eye- 
witnesses in the High Street, Ambrose's act of bravery 
had been fully made known, and the good Chelstone 
people gave him his meed of praise. Delightful, then, 
it was to old Dr. Francis to be able to tell Mrs. 
Sanders, in the Abbey Square, and Miss Kitson, in 
Grey Friars Gardens, that he had actually applied a 
certain panacea of his to the " injured cuticle ;'* and 
to go over his former attendance on young Hampden's 
little sister, when she suffered from a slight contusion 
of the eyebrow, and a shock to the nervous system 
consequent on the fall. For good old Dr. Francis 
was behind the etiquette of the modem school, which 
seals the hps of the professors of medicine so securely 
that a question as to the health of a dear friend is 
scarcely tolerated — they having learned, no doubt, that 
in their profession, more than any other perhaps, 
" silence is golden.^^ 

Ambrose had told his story to his mother and sisters 
in fullest detail, and now he craved for a little quiet. 

So, when the door at last closed on his mother, 
he felt a sense of relief, and stretching out his length 
before the fire, fell into musing. Sleep seemed to 
him impossible. His brain was too busy reproducing 
the scenes of the last four-and-twenty hours, and he 
still seemed to hear the crackling of the flames, and 
to feel the child's arms clinging round him with 
that despairing grasp ; — the child that had so often 
provoked him during the last fortnight by making 
raids into the bank, with petitions for string, and 
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pencils, and old envelopes — between him and that 
child was now established a sort of sympathy, which 
was almost an affection, arising from the sense of a 
danger shared together and a life saved. 

His short life of twenty years, which seemed un- 
rolled before him as he stood in the window with 
the flames making head every moment, again pre- 
sented itself; and Ambrose asked himself if there 
was not a want in it. Had the thread snapped then, 
had he and the child been buried in the burning 
mass, which fell with a crash just after he had reached 
the last step of the ladder, how would it have been 
with him ? Was he ready to die ? And then, with 
the unflinching honesty which characterised him, 
the probe was made, and the answer given. And 
yet it seemed to him that he had had hard dis- 
cipline — disappointments how keen, as regarded him- 
self ! — and now the grinding, wearing care for 
those he loved, which was sometimes too much for 
him to bear. Yes, it had been a heavy yoke, and 
Ambrose had not gone to the Great Teacher to learn 
how to bear it. He was doing his utmost to bear 
it bravely himself; but he did not understand how 
it might have been lightened — so lightened, by the 
All-loving Hand, that it would become easy, and not 
hard any more. 

From out of all these thoughts sprang another, 
which was crushed and thrown back with a gesture 
as if he were in pain ; so that Mabel, who had come 
noiselessly into the room to warn him that the Abbey 
clock had struck eleven, said — 
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" Does your hand hurt you, Ambrose ?" 

** No. My hand is all right since old Francis tied 
it up. It has never been half as bad as yours was, 
I expect We seem prone to have lame fingers." 

"Ah, yes," she said; "but yours was hurt in a 
noble cause; while mine was so provoking and so 
unheroic — ^breaking a needle into a joint would not 
be worth recording in the Chdstone Journal, Mrs. 
Mercer is so charmed with that paragraph, Ambrose : 
she invested several shillings in copies of \ht Journal^ 
and is going to send them to her friends." 

He did not smile, and he looked so tired and 
haggard, that Mabel said : " You must not sit up 
any longer, Ambrose. Come, I shall blow the candle 
out, and demolish the fire." 

" I am not a bit sleepy ; — stop ten minutes, May." 

She leaned over the back of the old leather chair, 
and kissed his hot forehead ; she felt so proud of him, 
dear, bright, unselfish Mabel; and in her loving, 
sisterly heart, she longed that he might now stretch 
out his hand to grasp the comfort of that faith which 
is as the golden thread, running through the tangled 
web of life, leading onward to the rest and peace of 
heaven, where rough places are made smooth. 

"It might have been all up with me last night. 
May." 

"Yes," she said, softly. "Thank God, dear, you 
are safe. What could we have done without you ?" 
and both her arms crept round his neck, as she 
stooped over him again, and kissed him for the 
second time. 
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** Look here, May ; one seems to get a glimpse of 
what death may be, when one has been near it ; for, 
you know, I felt the fire very near, and I had scarcely 
a breath to draw. Another minute, and I should have 
fallen back with the boy." ' 

"Yes, I know, dear Ambrose; don't dwell on it 
any more." 

" I want to say one thing, Mabel. I don*t believe 
I was fit to go, but," he said, suddenly rising, " I have 
felt rather different to-day — not such a bitter con- 
tempt for that young Douglas, who certainly has not 
forgotten to badger me as usual." 

Mabel's eye flashed. "You ! how dare he?" 

" He would do or dare anything of that kind," said 
Ambrose ; " and perhaps I am a good butt for him, 
as he sees I am chafed by his idiotic folly. But I 
won't speak of him. He has not annoyed you, I 
hope, for the last few days ?" 

" He turned to walk with me and the children on 
Thursday, but I made myself so disagreeable that I 
don't think he will try it again ; and as we met Mr. 
and Mrs. Digby, and she insisted on stopping him, I 
think he was sufficiently punished." 

" He shall not do that again," said Ambrose. " He 
had better take care." 

" I can take care," said Mabel. " Please don't 
quarrel with Mr. Douglas ; it might lead to his father 
being displeased with you. I feel quite sure, Ambrose, 
that there is no need for you to say anything about it. 
Don't let us talk of it any more." 

"No, it is not a pleasant subject." Then he took 
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his candle from her hand, and, stooping down, kissed 
his sister. Evidently he wished to say something 
more, but reserve crept over him, and kept him 
silent 

The brother and sister ascended the stairs to- 
gether, and at the top they parted. Mabel, turning 
into her room, looked back, and saw Ambrose still 
standing irresolute, and she went up the passage 
again, and said, almost in a whisper, for fear of 
waking the sleepers in the house — 

" Do you want anything more, Ambrose ? " 

"No — only, Mabel, don't you go to early Com- 
munion at the Abbey every Sunday ? " 

" Not every Sunday, because mother sometimes 
likes to go, and then I stay with the children ; but I 
am going to-morrow morning." 

" Well," he said, in a low voice, gruff from emotion 
and shyness, " I think I shall go with you. I am not 
sure ! I must look a little closer into myself first, you 
know, for it is a good many months since I received 
the Holy Communion. Not since — since " 

She knew when ! Well did she remember the 
hushed and quiet room, where she had knelt by 
Ambrose's side, and well did she recall her father's 
dying prayer for him, for them all. 

It was to be answered, it would* be answered. In 
her heart came a great tide of hopeful joy. Ambrose 
was so dear to her ! at last they were to have 
sympathy in the highest things ; but she only laid her 
hand lovingly on his, and said, " I am so glad ! do 
come." 
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It was nearly the dawn of the winter morning 
before Ambrose slept ; but he had reached a turning 
point in life, and had resolved, by God's grace, to 
press onwards, under the banner of which "Excelsior" 
should be the motto. He had at last, as it were, 
made his choice : now, though the way be rough and 
wearisome, though hard and yet harder discipline 
be needed, there is hope for him. For is there not 
the promise of a conquest over every foe, and a 
victory won, through Him who once looked with sad 
and pitying eyes on a young and earnest questioner, 
who, in the days when He was walking over the 
rugged paths of earth, came to Him with the burden 
of his unsatisfied longings, and his half- confessed 
discontent with his own works and his own goodness ? 
"One thing thou lackest !" One thing ! and who shall 
say all that lies hid in that one thing? Happy are 
those to whom is revealed the riches of that treasure- 
house, of which our dear Lord Himself is the be- 
ginning and the end. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FLOWER FADETH. 

" We can but yearn through length of days 

For something lost, we fancied ours ; 
We'll miss our darling when the spring 

Has touch'd the world to flowers. 
For thou wast like that dainty month 

Which strews the violets at its feet ; 
Thy life was slips of golden sun 

And silver tear-drops, braided sweet. 
For there was light, and there was shade. 

And thine were sweet, capricious ways ; 
Now lost in purple languor, now 

No bird in ripe red summer-days 
Was half as wild as thou." 

There was a whisper of spring in the Hurst Hill 
plantations ; primroses nestled in starry groups at the 
roots of the trees, and the fragile wood anemones 
sprinkled the ground like snowflakes amidst the 
tangled shrubs and low bushes where Violet Douglas 
had gathered the branches of the spindle-tree in those 
winter days when the coming of age of the master of 
Hurst Hill was the great event in the little world of 
Chelstone and its neighbourhood. 
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And that great event had come and gone, and one 
almost as great had followed, on the May day when 
the friends and the tenantry were again summoned, 
to do honour to Frederick Hastings* bride — the bride 
of whose beauty, and self-possession, and graceful 
manner, there could be but one opinion. 

And time went on, and the old year that we saw 
ushered in by festivities, and marked by the fire at 
the Bank, had counted out its measure of months, 
and weeks, and days, and was, when we again look at 
the Abbey towers of old Chelstone, amongst the things 
of the past. 

Even in the streets of Chelstone there was a feeling 
of spring on the bright March afternoon, when Am- 
brose Hampden comes quickly across the Abbey 
Square to the door of No. 8, Monk's Court It is 
not the time when he generally leaves the Bank, for 
it is scarcely half-past two ; but he has something in 
his hand which he thinks will give pleasure to some 
one in the little parlour— some one about whom he is 
very anxious — some one who is changed indeed since 
he carried away the pheasants to Mrs. Mercer, which 
Violet Douglas brought to do honour to their Christ- 
mas board, long ago — some one who lies now, patient 
and weak, on a little sofa Mrs. Mercer has provided 
for him, and never cares to move. 

In the dark November days of the preceding year 
little Cyril and his sisters caught the whooping cough ; 
the complaint ran its wonted course, and all seemed 
to go well, when one morning, early in February, 
Cyril, who had nearly lost his cough, over-persuaded 
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Mabel and his mother to let him go again with Mr. 
" Mersy " to his dear church. 

It was a bright and sunny day, ai>d warm, as 
February days sometimes are, but the chill and 
damp within the building laid an icy hand upon the 
child; and when the service was over, and Mr. 
Mercer was preparing to lock the doors, he saw his 
little companion was shivering. 

" It is colder here than it used to be, Mersy," he 
said. 

And the old man, who was overjoyed to have his 
small friend again trotting by his side, struck with 
sudden fear, hurried him away, and delivered him 
to his wife's care before he allowed him to go into the 
parlour where his mother was sitting. 

" She'll frighten herself into fits," was Mrs. Mercer's 
remark, "if she sees him like this. We must warm 
him through and through first, and give him some 
elderberry wine ; none but an idiot would have taken 
the child to church on a day like this." 

" Why, the air is like new milk, it's so soft," said 
poor Mr. Mercer. 

" Yes, and inside that musty, fusty, kill-damp build- 
ing, I suppose! Be quiet, Mercer, and don't let's 
have any more nonsense like that." 

For the Abbey, strange to say, was Mrs. Mercer's 
aversion, as it was her husband's pride and glory. 
Indeed, so perversely was Mrs. Mercer disposed, 
that she never frequented it on Sundays, and walked 
away to a church at the other end of the town, which 
was, as she said, more to her taste in every way. 
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The elderberry wine sent the blood to little Cyrirs 
pale cheeks, and he was soon as hot as he had been 
cold ; but the mischief was done, his cough came back 
with redoubled violence, and for naany days the child 
lay between life and death, with inflammation of the 
lungs. 

He had pulled through the worst. Dr. Francis said, 
and now the only thing was to feed him up ; he was 
weak, and his constitution was delicate : he must have 
old port wine, beef-tea which was real essence of the 
meat, and cod-liver oil, cream, fowls, game, indeed 
anything he could fancy. And Mabel worked away 
harder than ever ; and Ambrose, and his little sisters, 
and his tearful anxious mother, did their utmost to 
deny themselves for their darling's sake. 

" I am in great haste, Mabel," Ambrose said, as she 
met him in the passage, " but here are two or three 
forced strawberries which Mrs. Evans has had sent her, 
and the kind old man gave them to me for Cyril. 
How is he ? " 

" He is 'better since he went to sleep after his 
dinner," Mabel said. " Take him the strawberries 
yourself, he will be so pleased." 

Ambrose went gently into the room, and kneeling 
down by his little brother's side, said, " Open your 
mouth and shut your eyes." 

Hew unlike the frolicsome Cyril of old was the 
reply, as the large blue eyes were languidly turned 
upon Ambrose's face. 

" Tell me what it is, Amby ; I can't play about it, 
somehow ; I wish I wasn't always tired.'* 
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Ambrose held the little saucer covered with green 
leaves to the child, and lifting up a leaf, said, " Peep, 
Cyrie ! " 

The little boy's eyes kindled with the pleasure of a 
sick child at the sight of an unexpected dainty, and 
he opened his mouth for a strawberry, saying, 
"Summer must be coming, and then I shall get 
well ; strawberries come in summer. You must all 
have one, Amby, and Rose, and Katie, and mamma, 
and May." 

" No, no, Cyril," said Mabel ; " there are only a 
very few, you know; and you must eat them all." 
And then she held another to the half-open mouth, 
saying, " A kiss first." The little lips were hot and 
feverish, and Mabel could scarcely repress a sigh. 

She followed her brother into the hall again, saying, 
" He gets weaker, Ambrose ; I fear he does, and we 
want some more wine so very, very much. There is 
scarcely more than a glass left, and mother and I have 
no more money." 

"I am afraid I have not much either," was the 
answer ; " but the day when I draw my salary is near. 
This is the twenty-third of March, is it not?" 

" Yes ; that leaves a good many days till the first of 
April, and Dr. Francis says everything depends on 
nourishment. Oh, Ambrose ! why, why are we so 
poor now, when we want money so sorely ? It does 
not matter when every one is well. I think we must 
get some wine, and let the payment stay till April. 
There is that work of mine, too — it surely will be paid 
for soon ; but it is the same old story : these grand 
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ladies are so ready to order, the secretary says, and so 
slow to pay. May I get the wine ? May I ask Mrs. 
Mercer to send for it ?" 

"No," said Ambrose. "No, Mabel; I dare not 
begin bills ; but I will see what I can do. Don't stop 
me any longer now, for Dene is away to-day, and Mr. 
Evans is going over some papers in the private room 
with Mr. Douglas and Mr. Sanderson. The latter is 
in a cantankerous mood, I believe, and is likely to 
keep poor old Evans for hours. I asked young 
Douglas to stop in the Bank till I returned. Now 
let me go." 

"Well, Hampden," was Willie Douglas's greeting; 
"your ten minutes has extended to twenty. What 
have you been at? You have made me late for an 
appointment, which, perhaps, you will be glad to 
know." 

Ambrose went to his desk, and said, in the restrained 
voice he always used when he spoke to Willie Douglas, 
" I am sorry I detained you ;" and then he added, 
" Have you had any customers since I went ?" 

" What is that to you ?" was the answer. " Do you 
imagine I am incapable of giving change for five 
pounds or cashing a cheque ? I like that ! " 

Ambrose went on writing the advices in the London 
banker's letter, and was silent. Willie soon lounged 
out of the Bank in his usual manner — the new Bank 
which had risen on the foundation of the old one, and 
now presented a handsome front to High Street 
Mrs. Evans was delighted by its circular windows, 
which gave her drawing-room a distinguished appear- 
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ance, and made her the envy of Mrs. Harris at the 
National Bank, who was condemned to three narrow 
windows — scarcely more than slits, Mrs. Evans averred 
— ^which windows were rather a distinctive feature in 
old Chelstone houses. 

" It is an ill wind that blows nobody good," Mrs. 
Harris had said, when she saw Mrs. Evans installed 
in the handsome roomy house at the comer of St. 
Ebb's Lane. " It might answer for other people to 
get their houses bmned down if this was to be the 
result" 

The Bank itself was now lofty and spacious, and 
had all the modem improvements in the counter, the 
desks, and the general furniture. 

"You have not wanted me, Hampden," said Mr. 
Evans, when he returned, just after Ambrose had 
closed the doors as the clock stmck three. "No 
one of any importance has been here, I suppose ?" 

"No," said Ambrose, absently, and he scarcely 
heeded what Mr. Evans said, for he was making up his 
mind to ask the old clerk to lend him five pounds for 
the great and pressing needs of Cyril's illness. Nothing 
but such an extremity could have brought Ambrose to 
ask this favour, but for Cyril's sake it must be done. 
He had only just enough money to pay three months" 
rent to the Mercers on the twenty-fifth, and to keep 
the rest of the family in daily necessaries till then. 
His mother and Mabel administered that part of 
their little income derived fi*om the few hundred 
pounds which their father had left to his &mily, 
and Mabel had just told him she had none left. 

N 
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Nothing tells so severely on narrow means as illness, 
and never is the pang of poverty felt so much as it is 
when inability to provide for the wants of our beloved 
ones who are ill stares us in the face. Then it is we 
are more than ever inclined to take up the question 
of why our heavenly Father has made so great an 
inequality in the distribution of this world's goods. 
Why is it so? And sometimes the fainting and too 
faithless heart can find no answer ; uneasy and dissatis- 
fied, it seeks for rest fi*om doubts and misgivings, but 
finds none. Ambrose was really so much engrossed 
with the subject which he found it so difficult to 
begin with Mr. Evans that he hardly listened to what 
he said. He called off the siuns in the cash-book, 
with the usual debit and credit, in a dreamy way, and 
the name of " Humphrey Day, credit 30/.," passed 
from his lips, with the rest, unnoticed. Then he took 
the letters to Mr. Douglas for signatiure, as he always 
did, having previously copied them, and Mr. Douglas's 
kind words on trivial subjects, which he now seldom 
failed to address to Ambrose, met with but little re- 
sponse. Once the thought struck him — would it not 
be better to confide in Mr. Douglas than in his chief 
clerk ? but old Mr. Sanderson's presence was a barrier, 
besides, somehow, it would be harder even to speak 
to him than to Mr. Evans. 

" Is the carriage at the Bank door, Hampden ? " 
Mr. Douglas asked. " I am going to the station to 
meet my youngest daughter by the 3.50 train, and I 
think it is time I was starting.'' 

Ambrose was fidgetting with a pen on the table, 
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when Mr. Sanderson said testily, " Can't you speak 
when you are spoken to, Mr. Hampden? and pray 
oblige me by not making that scraping noise against 
the cloth ; it annoys me, Mr. Hampden. Perhaps 
you can tell me if my carriage is come ? " 

" I did not notice whether it was or not, sir, but I 
will soon ascertain." 

Ambrose went back to the Bank, and looking over 
the blind, returned with the information that Mr. 
Douglas's carriage was at the door, but Mr. Sander- 
son's was not. Whereupon Mr. Sanderson grumbled, 
and kept up a volley of complaints, of which Mr. 
Douglas took no notice, and continued to sign his 
name at the bottom of each letter, with unflinching 
coolness, handing the blotting case to Ambrose when 
he had finished, with the words, " It has been rather 
a heavy day's work for you, Mr. Hampden. I am 
sorry we had to detain Mr. Evans so long in consulta- 
tion this afternoon, but these are rather anxious times ; 
the money world is on the eve of one of its great 
convulsions, I fear." 

" Tut, tut," said Mr. Sanderson, " what <ioes a boy 
like that know about it ? It is not like your usual 
caution to confide in a junior clerk," were the last 
words Ambrose heard as he closed the door. If he 
had lingered, he might have caught the rejoinder. 

" That junior clerk of ours is not made of common 
stuff, I assure you, Mr. Sanderson ; he has a good deal 
of the hero in his composition." 

"You can't say the same of your son and heir, 
Douglas; by-the-bye, he comes of age on the 28th. 

N 2 
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Well, well, boys must have their fling; but youll 
never make a banker of your son." 

" No," said Mr. Douglas, briefly, " perhaps not ; but 
there has been an improvement — a slight improve- 
ment — during the last year. I alwa3rs regret, Mr. 
Sanderson, that when we lost your brother, you did 
not see your way to offier Evelyn Watson a place here, 
with the prospect of a partnership." 

" I did see my way to it, but the fellow refused with 
a high and mighty air, and betook himself to the 
Antipodes. But we shall want young blood soon, 
Douglas ; there is room for a junior partner ; you had 
better do your best to keep Willie up to the mark. 
Old names are better than new ones. — ^There is 
something amiss with the spring of this chair ; I never 
was quite satisfied with the pattern," he said, as he 
pulled himself with great difficulty out of the depths 
of an arm-chair, covered with green leather ; the ditto 
of which stood at the opposite side of the table, and 
was supposed to be the partners' especial property. 

And then Mr. Douglas, in haste to meet Violet, left 
Mr. Sanderson fretting and filming about the chair, and 
interspersing his grumbling with sundry short ejacula- 
tions to the effect that every bank in the kingdom was 
tottering, and that they must look sharp, or there 
would be breakers ahead for them too. 

" I am going to ask a favour of you, Mr. Evans," 
said Ambrose, just as the cashier was about to lock 
the money in a small iron box, before taking it into 
the strong-room. "It is — I mean — ^ he said, hesi- 
tating ; " I feel very imwilling to ask it, but " 
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Mr. Evans was tired and cross, because Mr. Dene 
was absent, and he had a good deal more work in 
consequence ; and cross because Mr. Sanderson had 
worried him about several business matters, till he 
felt like a mouse in a cat's paw, as he expressed it ; 
and thus his temper was not the most serene at this 
moment. 

"Favour! ah, 'a holiday, I suppose, gadding oflf 
to-morrow to the country to a wedding, as Dene has 
done to-day ; you must really not expect me, Mr. 
Hampden, to be always at your beck and call. Why, 
sir, when I was a junior clerk, holidays were unknown, 
except on Christmas Day and Good Friday. This 
shirking of work is a feature of the times — quite a 

feature of the times " and the cash box was closed 

with a sharp bang, while at the same moment Mrs. 
Evans put her head in at the Bank door, and said — 

"James, how much longer am I to wait? You 
said you would be ready to pay some calls with me 
to-day." 

" Calls, indeed ! " was the answer ; " I am much too 
worn out for calls ; with the clerks gadding here and 
there just as they please, I am tired of it" 

Mrs. Evans had advanced into the Bank now, and 
coming up to the counter said — 

" You seem very much put out, James ; you need 
not take me up so short ; I can pay my visits alone, as 
I always do — only there is the new curate to call on, 
and the young doctor's bride, and those new people 
who have come to the Abbey Lodge." 

" Stuff and nonsense, Maria, I am not going to call 
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on them — ^folks with a handle to their names, indeed ; 
you have put on your grand bonnet for nothing, I am 
afraid." 

Mrs. Evans looked unutterable things, and then 
said to Ambrose — 

" I hope your little brother liked the strawberries ; it 
was but two or three sent me by a friend, who has 
forcing-houses, which are quite celebrated." 

So they were in their- way, but Mrs. Evans did not 
add that the friend sent the produce to Covent 
Garden, and sold it at such prices that it was a very 
profitable concern for him. 

"Thank you," said Ambrose. "The strawberries 
pleased Cyril very much. It was very good of you 
to think of him." 

" How is he, Mr. Hampden ?" 
* " I don't think he is mudi stronger yet," was the 
answer ; " but we hope much from the coming warm 
weather, when he can get out" 

"Arthur is always asking about Cyril, his father 
says, in his letters ; and he doesn't forget you either, 
Mr. Hampden. He will be coming here for the 
Midsummer holidays, though I am sure the very 
sight of the child will remind me of that dreadfiil 
night, and — what we owe you." 

Ambrose did not smile or make any response, but 
taking the heap of letters in his hand, he said — 

" Is there anything else I can do, sir, when I have 
posted the letters ?" 

"No, no, thank you, Hampden;" and as the 
young clerk was leaving the office, he called after 
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him — " Hampden ! after all, I did not hear what the 
&vour was." 

But Ambrose did not hear, or at any rate did not 
answer, and then the Bank door closed on him. 

Ambrose walked slowly homeward, passing the 
post-office on the way, aiid putting his letters into 
the box. He was saying to himself that, after all, 
it was well not to be indebted to old Evans even 
for a week; it might seem as if he had repented 
his decision when he had so steadily refused the little 
token of gratitude in the shape of a five-pound note, 
which Mr. Evans and his son had tendered him 
after the fire. He could not be paid, he had said, 
for doing merely what any one would have done in 
like circumstances; he could not accept money for 
a plain act of common humanity. So the really 
gratefiil father and grandfather of little Arthur Evans 
had to content themselves with giving Ambrose a 
gorgeously-bound copy of Byron's Works, with a long 
inscription, written in copper-plate, on the fly-leaf, 
which Ambrose, when he asked Mabel to cover the 
book, cleverly slipped out of observation under the 
edge of brown holland I 

All this passed through Ambrose's mind, and he 
felt it was better to take some of the money saved 
for the rent, and throw himself on the Mercers' 
kindness than to borrow of Mr. Evans. 

When he had posted the letters, Ambrose went 
to "the wine merchant's, and ordered two bottles of 
the best port wine Chelstone possessed to be sent 
to Monk's Court He was very particular in asking 
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for the best wine ; and when he turned away from the 
counter, he saw Willie Douglas was standing behind 
him with one of his friends. 

"I did not know, Hampden, you were such an 
epicure about your port," he said, with a sneering laugh. 
" It is a pity you can't tastef the wine at Redlands. I 
say, it is early days to be nice about your wine." 

He knew he was provoking, almost insulting ; but 
there is nothing more irritating to a vain man than 
to feel himself repulsed by those he considers so 
infinitely beneath him as Willie considered the 
Hampdens to be. 

And Willie Douglas had been so decidedly repulsed 
in all his overtures to Mabel, which he still thought 
was more her brother's fault than hers, that a bitter- 
ness akin to hatred had sprung up towards him, 
gathering strength as time went on. 

Even now it was not pleasant to hear his friend 
laugh, as Ambrose quietly walked out of the shop 
without a word, but with a look which expressed 
the contempt he felt. 

" I say, Douglas, that was no go," he said ; " he 
wouldn't catch fire, eh?" and then his companion's 
laugh was provokingly reflected on the face of the 
wine merchant's clerk, though he tried to repress it, 
and stepped forward to receive Willie's order in an 
obsequious manner. 

There was a night when I spoke of a strong con- 
flict that went on in Ambrose's soul when he was 
choosing which master he would serve. 

I do not say in all these months he had always 
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fought well, or fought his best, against the foe within 
and the enemy without. But I do say that through 
all he was in earnest now, and that this very day he 
struggled hard against his dislike to Willie Douglas, 
and did not nurse and indulge his natural feelings 
of contempt and indignation as once he might have 
done. 

Well it was for Ambrose that he had thus made 
for himself a Refuge in time of trouble, and had an 
Anchor to hold by in a storm, for a problem more 
difficult to solve than any that had yet grown out 
of his life was soon to present itself; and hard, 
very hard it will be for Faith to find the answer, 
and say it shall be well. 

It would not be easy to say which felt the happier, 
Violet Douglas or her father, as they drove off from 
the station together. 

" You look so blooming, Violet," he said. " You 
are grown, I think, and expanded. The air of the 
Isle of Wight must have suited you well." 

" Oh yes," she answered ; " and I have been quite 
as happy as I ever can be away from home, and away 
fix)m you," she added, giving the hand she held a 
loving little squeeze. "Aunt Isabella is very kind, 
and the children are dear little things. But, though 
Bonchurch is so beautiful, nothing is prettier than 
Chelstone in my eyes. How grand the dear old 
Abbey looks, and how pretty the Hurst Hill planta- 
tions are, with just that faint blush of green on some 
of the trees ! And how is every one, papa? and how 
has everything got on ?" 
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" Without you, you mean — ^is that it ?" 

** No, indeed," she replied, laughing. " I am not 
so conceited as to think I am the mainspring of the 
watch." 

"Well," he rejoined, "we have not been standing 
still exactly. Our lady of Hurst Hill looks very 
fair and flourishing, and the little heir is a prodigy, 
of course. A red lump of mortality he seems to me. 
But then, I am no judge of babies. I see a great 
many trappings and satin shawls and cloaks." 

" Papa ! satin cloaks ? And how disrespectful you 
are to your first grandchild ! Papa, I can't allow 
you to talk so of — ^what is it? — Frederick Umfiaville 
Douglas Hastings. You are to be very proud of 
him, you know. And how are dear Grannie, and 
mamma, and Lucy, and Patty, and Trove, and Willie?" 

" I think Willie is going on better, Violet ; that is to 
say, I have had no money claims made on me of late ; 
but then I cannot be sure, you know, what may turn up 
any day. You have been told what we are to do on 
the 28th?" 

"Yes, I am glad no very grand party, and that 
Lent so effectually prevents it." 

" No ; there is to be only a dinner at the Bank 
on the 27 th, and at home, in a quiet way, on 
the 28th." 

" And the Hampdens, papa ? I suppose the children 
have lost the whooping cough, and I shall be able to 
go and see Mabel again ? AVhy I was not allowed to 
go near them I can't think, for I had the whooping 
cough when I was a baby. Patty is quite sure of it, 
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and mamma too. However, all fear of infection is 
over now." 

" I believe the little boy's cough is returned," said 
Mr. Douglas ; " we must make inquiries before you 
run any risk, Violet" 

And at this point in the conversation the caiiia£e 
turned in at the gates, and in another moment Violet 
was at home, after more than three months' absence. 

There was much to say and much to hear that 
evening, and Lucy, as usual, took upon herself to give 
an epitome of news, while Mrs. Douglas was content 
to sit quietly, and look at Violet, feeling glad to have 
her at home again, and pleased in her secret heart to 
see her looking what now might really be called pretty 
and attractive, even by the most fastidious critics. 

Willie joined the party in the dining-room directly 
after dinner, and Violet, as she looked up into his 
fece, wondered within herself if, as her lather said, 
there was really an improvement. She thought she 
had never seen him so restiess, and so strange in his 
manner. He walked up and down the long drawing- 
room, whistling snatches of airs from the operas, then 
he opened the piano and drummed a little, then he 
came to the fire, and throwing himself into a chair 
pulled Trove's ear, who was privileged to sit at his 
young mistress's feet, in honour of her return, till his 
suppressed squeals made Violet remonstrate. 

" Oh, Willie ! leave poor Trove in peace." 

** Yes, wretched Uttie beast," said Lucy : " he is a 
specimen of the triumph of mind over matter. I have 
positively got proud of him since you have been away. 
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Violet ; haven-t I, Trove?" and she took the dog on 
her knee, and tying her handkerchief on his head, put 
him through a variety of antics, which sent her mother 
into fits of laughing, and made Violet exclaim — 

" Oh, Lucy, did you tease him, and hurt him, to 
make him perform like that ? " 

" No, it was all effected by bribery : sugared morsels 
have a wonderful power over quadrupeds, as well as 
bipeds, and really it is a relief to get something 
ugly to look at in these days, when we are called 
upon to admire so many beautiful things firom babies 
upwards." 

"Is Constance's baby pretty, mamma?" Violet asked. 

« 

"Yes, dear, very pretty," said Mrs. Douglas. "A 
sweet little creature !" 

"Now, mother mine," said Lucy, "is that quite 
file fact? — or, rather, how can we tell whether it is 
or not? The morsel of humanity which peeps out 
of magnificent robes, and cloaks, and embroidered 
shawls, is lost I shall have to borrow Patty's 
strongest spectacles to find the face at all on the day 
of the christening. I am to be one godmother, Violet, 
as you already know, and Lady Barritone, who does 
not care a pin for all the babies in the world, another ; 
and old Lord Westdowne, who is paralysed and tied in 
his chair, sends a proxy in the shape of the Honourable 
Albert Sussex ; and the Bishop is to be fetched up 
from Hurstminster to officiate; and Freddie's dear 
friend, his eldest son, is to be another godfather. 
Now have I not taken you by surprise, Violet ? Confess 
that Easter Monday will be a day of days." 
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" You never told me all this in your letters, Lucy ; 
you are a very bad correspondent" 

" I could not tell you what I did not know. The 
programme of the baptism was only made out to-day ; 
was it, mamma?" 

" No, and I hope Consie won't overtax her powers 
by all these guests ; she looks very far from strong." 

"Are Mrs. Hastings and Harriet and Fanny still 
abroad ?" 

"Oh yes; but they will return in time for the 
great event, I believe, unless they change their minds." 

"Lucy, did you ever go and see the Hampdens 
when I was away ?" 

"I went two or three times, but I 'was not very 
warmly received, — ^in short, we got the cold shoulder ; 
didn't we, Willie?" 

Violet saw a dark shadow pass over her brother's 
face as he answered — 

" Pray don't begin to discuss those people, Violet : 
we have had a little respite from that hobby since you 
were away. When is Aimt Isabella going to London ?" 

" In Easter week, I think, if little Agnes keeps as 
well as she now is ; but she has been so strong at Bon- 
church, and has quite lost her cough; so that Aunt 
Isabella will stay there as long as she possibly can." 

" Oh, I am going to London to-morrow," he said 
carelessly, " for a day or two. I thought I would have 
looked the Savilles up, that is all." 

"To London, Willie! you were there only last 
week," said his mother, " and you know the 28th is 
very near. Have you told your father?" 
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" No, I did not know that it was necessary. I am 
not going to the North Pole; but I shall tell him 
to-morrow morning, I suppose, when I bid him 
good-bye, and beg to be excused from the Bank for 
eight-and-forty hours. Come and sing, Lucy," he 
said ; " deliver that dog over to its rightful owner, 
and leave Violet, and mamma, and my father to 
enjoy themselves. I hear my father coming from the 
study." 

Willie sang song after song till Lucy was tired of 
playing the accompaniments, and begged for a respite; 
but Willie kept her at the piano, and kept out of his 
father's neighbourhood as much as possible. Then, 
refusing any tea, he said he had a headache,, and 
taking a candle from a side table, he whispered to 
Lucy that he should go to bed. He waved his hand 
and said good night, but did not take an individual 
leave of any one. 

" He is not well," his mother said, as he left the room. 
" I am sure Willie is not well. I think I must follow 
him." She did so, and reached his door just as he 
was closing it. " Can I get you anything, dearest 
Willie?" she said, laying a loving hand upon his arm 
— " anything for your head, I mean?" 

"No, thanks," he replied, abruptly; and then, 
seeing his mother's tender anxious face, he put his 
arm round her and kissed her, and laid his cheek 
against hers. 

" My dear boy, I am sure you are not well," she 
urged : " tell me, Willie." 

A great tide of remorse and a vain regret for the 
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vanished days of childhood, when he was free from 
the load of guilt and sin that weighed him down now, 
swept over him, and for a moment he did not speak. 
Then, raising his head, he said in his accustomed 
voice, " These neuralgic headaches are a great bore. 
By-the-bye, mother, you can tell papa I am going to 
London to-morrow. I think if I wake in time I 
shall start by the early mail train. Good-night, and 
good-bye." 

Mrs. Douglas left him with a foreboding that she 
could not explain to herself; and on her return to 
the drawing-room, she sat in an abstracted way, 
listening to her husband and his daughters as they 
talked cheerfully and merrily. 

When Lucy and Violet were gone, Mrs. Douglas 
said — 

"Willie is going to London again to-morrow, 
Kenneth ; he asked me to tell you." 

" To London ! there is something wrong, I am 
afraid. Mary, I have no real confidence in Willie." 

" He has gone on so much better lately, Kenneth," 
she pleaded. "You said so the other day; he has 
not asked you for any more money for a long time." 

" It would have been useless," was the answer. 
" He knows me well enough to know that, I think. 
Well, I trust Charlie will be very different to his elder 
brother : God grant it ! As I have said again and 
again to you, I have no faith in Willie; he is not 
straightforward and open." 

Mrs. Douglas sighed, and her husband relapsed into 
silence. 



^ CHAPTER X. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 

*' Since in a land not barren, still, 
Because Thou dost Thy grace distil. 
My lot is fallen, blest be Thy wilL 
Blest be Thy dew, and blest Thy frost, 
And happy I, to be so crost 
And cured with crosses at Thy cost" 

Henry Vaughan. 

" I AM going to walk into Chelstone with you, papa," 
Violet said, the next morning; "and after church, I 
must go and see the Hampdens. Patty says that 
dear little Cyril is very ill, and Dr. Francis does not 
think he will live." 

Violet was dressed and ready to set out, while Lucy 
and her mother were still lingering over breakfast, 
reading their letters, and exchanging the news they 
contained. 

" Violet, you must not go to the Hampdens," said 
her mother, looking up. ** People often catch the 
whooping-cough twice, and I am by no means sure 
you have had it ; besides, my dear Violet, you must 
go up to Hurst Hill, and see Consie and the baby ; 
and there is Grannie, too." 
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" I know it, mamma ; I shall have plenty of time for 
all. There cannot be any infection to fear now — it 
is quite absurd : the little Hampdens had the cough 
last October, and this is March. Mamma, it is 
too absurd !" 

"Do not be wilful, Violet," said Mrs. Douglas. 
" You know how careful you ought to be to run no 
risk of a cough. You know, as well as I do, your 
chest is not strong." 

Violet coloured rosy red, and she said impatiently, 
"Lucy has been to the Hampdens once or twice. 
Why should I be more likely to catch the cough than 
she is ?" 

" I hope you will catch a more civil greeting than 
I did — that's all," said Lucy. "The truth is, the 
Hampdens are as poor as the proverbial church 
mice, and as proud as the traditional peacock. 
Leave them alone, Violet" 

Mr. Douglas, who had left the room when Violet 
entered it, now called her, saying he was ready to 
start 

Violet still lingered. " Mamma, if Dr. Francis says 
there is no fear of infection, you will not mind my 
going to see that poor little boy? I can ask the 
old doctor before church ; and if I make haste, I shall 
find him before he goes out on his first round." 

" Well, if your father allows it, I suppose you must 
have your own way," Mrs. Douglas said ; " but 
remember, unless you see Dr. Francis, you act 
against my will and judgment, Violet, if you enter 
the Hampdens' house." 

o 
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Violet felt she was standing out for her own w^y 
more than was right; and had an uncomfortable 
sense that she was obstinate: but now she was so 
well and strong, it was tiresome to be thwarted just 
as if she were still a delicate child who could not 
take care of herself. Indeed, these continual restric- 
tions, which were enforced by her mother, had been 
a great trial to Violet before she left home. And 
there was, perhaps, also the inconsistency which may 
often be noticed in many mothers besides Mrs. 
Douglas. 

To go to a ball in a thin low evening dress, — to pay 
visits in hot rooms, when the people who had to be 
visited were worth knowing and cultivating, — to fulfil 
an engagement which her mother thought of import- 
ance, on a questionable day, when the wind was east, 
or rain threatened to fall, — ^Violet told herself the path 
was always made smooth for these ; but to visit the 
poor in their own homes was absolutely forbidden her, 
while continual obstacles were thrown in the way of 
her going to church, or even to pay some little atten- 
tion to people like the Hampdens; and her health 
was always made the groimd of the objection. A 
great many girls are tried in the same way as Violet 
was; and the only remedy is patience and a con- 
tinual effort to see the Hand of God in little dis- 
appointments and vexations, which then assume a 
very different aspect, and, if turned to good account, 
are as steps to help those who bear them in the right 
way to advance by their means in the upward and 
onward path. 
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Violet was greatly relieved to meet old Dr. Francis 
on the way to Chelstone. Her father was hastily 
passing on, afraid of being detained by a long string 
of questions, and details of the health of Chelstone 
generally, when Violet said, — 

" Papa, please ask Dr. Francis about the whooping 
cough." 

"What whooping cough?" Mr. Douglas said; for 
many more pressing subjects were in his mind just 
then. 

"About little C)nil Hampden, papa; and whether 
I may go to see him." 

" Oh ! you are kindly interested in that little fellow, 
Miss Douglas. Ah ! it is something worse than whoop- 
ing cough now, I am afraid : the child has pulmonary 
symptoms, and a great deal of febrile action. The 
only chance for him is chai^ of air, when the weather 
admits of it, and plenty of stimulating nourishment ; 
but I expect the circiunstances of that family are very 
narrow — ^very narrow indeed. No ; there is no fear of 
infection. Miss Violet Allow me to compliment you 
on your appearance — you are looking remarkably 
well." 

Mr. Douglas had already walked on, and Violet 
hastened to rejoin him. 

" Why will that old man use such frightfully long 
words ?" said Mr. Douglas: "pulmonary symptoms and 
febrile action, indeed ! I wish he would speak the 
Queen's English without such a strong spice of medical 
terms. Poor old man ! he means well, however." 

" There is no fear of infection, papa," said Violet ; 

o 2 
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so I may go and see the child I think I can be of 
some comfort to poor Mabel ; and you would not wish 
to prevent me, dear papa — I who can do so little for 
any one." 

" No, darling ; I would not prevent you from any- 
thing you can do without danger to your health : but 
remember not to stay too long in the room with the 
child, and not to overheat yourself" 

They parted at the door of the Abbey ; and Mr. 
Mercer's bow to Violet, as he showed her to a stall, 
was very respectful. After service he waited for her 
at the west door, and said, — 

" I am happy to see you returned. Miss. Allow 
me to say that the little angel in our house is, — 
lor I I don't know how to say it ; for that child is just 
like one of my own, that he is, bless him, — ^but he is 
booked. Miss ; he is booked ! " 

" What do you mean, Mr. Mercer ?" Violet asked, 
surprised. 

" I mean,. Miss, that child will soon be up along 
with the angels that he used to talk so pretty to me 
about, and say, * Mersy, I shall hear the angels sing 
one day, and so will you.' Lor!" said the poor old 
verger, wiping his tearful eyes with a comer of his 
rusty black gown ; " it makes my heart ache, though, 
to see him lying there fast sinking away. But he is 
booked for a better world ; and who is to say it ain't 
best and right, for there is little enough for 'em all ? 
and if it weren't for my wife, there would be less still. 
Many is the little thing my wife throws in on the sly ; 
for she has a kind heart, though she may be a bit 
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sharp with her tongue. Good morning, Miss; per- 
haps you'll look in at No. 9, and see the poor lamb ; 
he was always mightily fond of you." 

Violet was thus prepared for what she found when 
she at last entered the Hampdens' little parlour. Yet 
not wholly prepared ; for " as things seen are mightier 
than things heard," it needed a strong effort not to 
give way when she saw the little weary invalid lying 
on the couch in the comer, and heard the short 
hurried breathing as he put two tiny thin arms round 
her neck, and said, — 

"I am glad you are come back; and summer is 
coming, too. I had some strawberries yesterday." 

The little girls were gone out with Mrs. Hampden, 
and Mabel was with CyriL 

" You only wrote to me twice, Mabel," Violet said, 
reproachfully. " The last time I heard from you, you 
said the children were all getting better." 

"Cyril got cold about the middle of February," 
said Mabel. " I have been so very full of work of 
every kind since then, that I had no time to write. 
I mean," she said, correcting herself with her wonted 
honesty, " that was one reason why I did not write." ) 

Cyril was lying with earnest eyes, listening to what 
passed between his sister and Violet. 

** I wish I had known," Violet said ; " I wish ^" 

But Mabel interrupted her, and said, — 

" Cyril, show Miss Douglas what Mr. Moorhouse 
brought you this morning." 

"Such a pretty picture: this dear little boy is 
Samuel, you know. Isn't it pretty?" he said; "and 
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such a pretty frame." He held the familiar photo- 
graph towards Violet, and then he said, in a simple 
childish way, " You are very pretty, too, and what a 
nice bit of a bird that is in your hat ; it looks so soft 
and white." 

Violet took off her hat, and let him stroke the 
grebe's wing; and thqn she began to tell him about 
the sea, and about Bonchurch, and how the beautiful 
white sea-gulls floated over it and built their nests in 
the Culver Cliffs. 

" I should like to see the sea. Is it very, very big ? 
— bigger than the great lake where Amby took me 
once last summer, when he had a holiday ? I wonder 
if I shall ever^ ever see it ; and if I shall ever, ever 
get well ! " 

Mabel had re-seated herself at her work — that work 
which was more than ever important now ; and Violet 
sat by Cyril, and told him of everything which she 
could think of to amuse him. 

A crimson spot, on either cheek, grew deeper and 
deeper as he listened, holding Violet's hand tight, 
and occasionally stroking her cheek and her hair, or 
the soft white feather which pleased him so much. 

Presently Mabel said, — 

" It is time for you to have your egg and wine now, 
darKng ; and I think, please, Violet, he must not talk 
any more. I will go and get the ^gg^^ 

"Not egg and wine," the poor little invalid said, 
fretfully ; " I am so tired of it. I like the fizzy wine 
best — the black wine is nasty." 

'*^You shall have some more fi-zzy wine,, perhaps. 
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Cyrie ; but not just now. Ah ! here is Mrs. Mercer 
with your luncheon." 

" Mrs. Mersy," said the child, " I don*t want UP 

" Oh, highty tighty, that you do ! Good morning, 
Miss Violet ; I am pleased to see you back in Chel- 
stone again. Now, you will let Miss Violet see, dear, 
how you can eat and drink. There's a fresh sponge 
cake; and here is something quite delicious in this 
glass. I shall drink it myself, if you don't make haste. 
Now, shall I feed you ? There's a pretty fellow ! 1 
knew you could, if you tried,", as Cyril languidly 
opened his lips and took a spoonful, turning away 
his head with a gesture of dislike when he had tasted 
the eggs and wine. 

" Perhaps I had better go now," said Violet ; " and 
I will come and see you again to-morrow, darling," 
she said, stooping over Cyril to kiss him. " I hope I 
have not done him harm by talking too much," she 
continued, as the child broke out into sobs and 
tears. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Mercer ; " but we will leave 
him to sister now, Miss Douglas. He is so weak ; 
that's how it is ; he can bear nothing." 

Violet bade Mabel good-bye, and wished she had 
returned her loving embrace more warmly. But 
Mabel's whole attention was now directed to her poor 
little brother, and she seemed to have no thought for 
anything else. 

When they were in the passage, Mrs. Mercer said, — 

** Step into my parlour, Miss Violet, a moment ; I 
want to speak to you, if you please." 
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"I am so shocked to see that dear child," Violet 
began, with trembling lips. 

" Ah ! I thought you would be — I knew you would 
be. The dear lamb is very ill, very ill ; but, as I say 
to Mercer fifty times a day, children do fight through 
wonderfiil, and there's no knowing but what he may 
get well. I am sure, I*d let him racket about from 
morning till night, and never grudge the destruc- 
tion of the furniture, if I could only see him well 
again. But, Miss Douglas, it is about his sister I 
want to speak to you. She is slaving and working 
herself to death— up most nights, and eating no more 
than would keep a fly. No, no more does Mr. 
Ambrose neither. As to the poor Missis, she sits and 
cries, and takes on ; and the little girls — well, they 
are but children, and we can't expect young shoulders 
to have wise heads on them. But I think there is 
such a thing as being too self-sacrificing, and I don't 
hold with all the weight falling on one back — and she 
fit to be a princess, as far as looks go ; and," said 
Mrs. Mercer, significantly, " there's others that think 
with me, or I am much mistaken." 

Violet understood the insinuation perfectly, and 
was vexed with herself for showing that she did so, by 
the colour mounting to her cheeks. She merely said, 
however, — 

"What does Dr. Francis order for the little boy, 
Mrs. Mercer?" 

" Essence of beef, for one thing. I don't mind 
telling you. Miss Violet, there's many a pound of 
beef I have thrown in of late on the sly ; and glasses 
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of wine, too. Well, there, I shall never be the poorer; 
for, you see, these sort of folks — gentlefolks, I may 
truly call them — don't like to have things given 
to them right out So I take the money for the 
rent of the rooms, which they scrape and pinch to 
have ready every three months, and then I make 
it up in other ways." 

"How kind and good of you!" said Violet; and 
she thought with self-reproach how often she had 
considered Mrs. Mercer a sharp, cross-grained woman, 
without any kindly feeling in her, who henpecked 
her husband, and was fidgety and particular about 
her lodgings, making mountains out of mole-hills, if 
there was a spot on a carpet or a dirty finger-mark on 
a wall. 

Violet had yet to learn what depths of tender 
feelings often lie under exteriors like Mrs. Mercer's ; 
and she did not know how a child like Cyril, even 
in the days of health — and how much more in the 
days of sickness and pain — could call them to the 
surface, and send them flowing forth in streams of 
kindliness and considerate acts of charity and love. 

" Mrs. Mercer," Violet said, " I must help a little. 
I will talk to papa, and to grandmamma; and then 
I will consult with you. Miss Hampden looks so thin 
and worn out — it is really too sad." 

And as Violet walked homewards, she could think 
of nothing but what she had seen : the dying child, — 
for something told her Cyril was fast fading away, 
— and the pale face of his uncomplaining sister, 
who bore the burden of the whole household, and 
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never murmured or thought of herself in the matter 
at all. 

She felt almost indignant when, half way up the 
Hurst Hill road, she met Rosie and Katie dancing 
along in front of their mother, the glow of health on 
their cheeks, and their eyes bright and sparkling ; while 
even Mrs. Hampden was infected by her littie girls' 
good spirits, and, perhaps, refreshed by the bright 
spring morning; she also seemed to Violet to be 
looking much younger and better than when she had 
left Chelstone in December. 

But the moment Violet mentioned Cyril, the poor 
mother's fece clouded over, and tears filled her eyes ; 
then, saying she must hasten home to him, she passed 
on without entering into any particulars about him. 

But Rosie and Katie lingered. 

"We have lost the whooping-cough now," Rosie 
said ; " you won't be afraid to come and see us ; and 
may we come and see you and Trove one day ? " 

"Oh yes," said Violet; "I shall come very often 
now ; and I will take you home to luncheon one day, 
soon; but you had better run after your mamma. 
Good-bye ! " 

The two children skipped away ; and Violet, looking 
back to watch them, saw them join their mother, and 
knew by their eager gestures they were telling her 
what she had said. 

It seemed almost unfeeling of them to be so merry, 
she thought, when their little brother, who used to 
run about with them, was so ill. But the heart of 
childhood is all mirth, and it is the blessed ordinance 
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of unerring wisdom, that the sorrows of childhood, 
like their joys, are fleeting. 

There was yet time before luncheon for a visit to 
Grannie, and the meeting was a joyful one. There 
were so many family details to go over : the birth of 
the baby at Hurst Hill was the principal one. 

" I am longing to see it," Grannie said ; " and as the 
day is so fine, I am even meditating a visit to Hurst 
Hill. I daresay you will come too, Violet ; and we 
can be introduced at the same time to the baby — ^my 
first great grandchild, and your first nephew." 

" Oh, that will be delightful ! " Violet said. " I am 
sure we can have the brougham ; and I will call for 
you at three o'clock. Grannie. And now I am going 
to tell you about the poor Hampdens. Has Mabel 
never been to see you all these weeks ? " 

" She came twice, dear ; and the little girls have 
brought back books which I have lent them; but, 
dear Violet, Miss Hampden's second visit was so 
unfortunate that I do not wonder she did not repeat 
it. Your brother Willie was here, and I saw at once 
how it was. Willie's attentions were too marked to be 
pleasant; and the more annoyed the poor girl seemed, 
the more nonsense he talked. I had another visitor, 
Miss Salter, who, you know, always engrosses me with 
her stories of the poor people ; and I could not inter- 
pose as I wished. When, at last. Miss Hampden rose 
to take leave of me, to my great vexation Willie fol- 
lowed her and her little sisters, and, I fear, walked down 
the road with them. I was so bold as to speak to 
AVillie about it the next time I saw him, and I told 
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him what I thought. He took it, as he takes every- 
thing, with a laugh and a professed indifference, and 
was more than usually agreeable to me ; but the way 
he spoke of Miss Hampden grieved me. She was 
only the junior clerk's sister, at the Bank, he said : 
what did it signify? as if that could make ungentle- 
manly conduct excusable." 

" Oh, Grannie ! that is just like Willie ; it does 
make me feel so indignant; and now I can account 
for MabeFs coldness to me this morning : she is afraid 
to have anything to do with us, and no wonder. She 
looks so pale, and so thin, and so worn out; it is 
really most intolerable of Willie ! I think papa must 
be told about it." 

" No, I think it is better to let it alone ; remonstrance 
with Willie is useless, or, perhaps, worse than useless : 
it might even make him more determined. Now, tell 
me about the Hampdens." 

Violet did so; and then Grannie said she would 
think about the best way of volunteering help to 
them, and of Violet's plan of taking Rose and Katie 
to teach every morning, thus relieving Mabel of some 
of her burden. 

" I think that would be an excellent plan, darling, if 
your father and mother approved of it, and if you think 
it would not tie you too much, or interfere with home 
duties." 

"I don't think it could do that, dear Grannie. I 
am' supposed to be reading and practising every 
morning; and if I taught these children, it would 
seem like a little tiny bit of real work. I am so 
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Strong and well now; and there are books and a 
schoolroom all ready, where we should be no dis- 
turbance to any one." 

" It is a very bright thought, darling," Grannie said 
again, "and if any objections are raised, I will do my 
best to advocate your cause ; but the question of the 
wine, and other nourishment for the dear little boy, is 
another thing. It is so much more difficult to offer 
help of that sort : we must try to find out the right 
way. I must be quiet now, till my early dinner, to 
prepare myself for my visit Before you go, dearest, 
ring for Martha, and tell her she must have my 
walking things laid out for my drive at three o'clock." 

"I should like to go and see Martha myself. 
Grannie; and I shall tell her to get out your very 
best black silk dress and bonnet, and the large velvet 
cloak." 

" Ah, Violet, yoiu* dear father superseded the velvet 
cloak on New Year's Day by giving me a beautiftil 
seal's skin coat, which is only far too good for me ; 
but as it can never be worn out, it will be useful to 
some one, I trust, when I want it no longer." 

The visit to Hurst Hill was not so wholly satis- 
factory as Violet had hoped : the room was full of 
visitors when they arrived ; and Violet did not like to 
see Grannie allowed to sit unnoticed while the baby 
was displayed to Lady Barritone and Mrs. Spiers, and 
the great-grandmother had to wait her turn. 

At last Violet took the baby out of the magnificent 
niu'se's arms, and carried it, in its grand Valenciennes 
lace robe and embroidered shawl, to Grannie, the nurse 
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exclaiming, " Please to take care of the dear little 'ead, 
Miss Douglas;" and Constance said sharply, "What 
are you going to do, Violet ? " But Violet bore oflF her 
prize, and succeeded in depositing baby safely on his 
great-grandmother*s lap. Mrs. Douglas kissed the 
little soft cheek with a murmured blessing, and baby 
lay content, with open eyes, staring up into the dear 
old face bending over it 

At last the room was cleared of the grand people, 
and Constance came up to Mrs. Douglas, sapng, 
" Well, Grannie, is he a satisfactory great-grandchild ? 
I am quite sorry so many people were here when you 
came ; but as Lady Barritone is going to be godmother, 
I was obliged to talk over the baptism with her." 

" There was no haste, dear," said Grannie ; " I am 
delighted with this little scion of a new generation. 
May he be a comfort to you and your husband, 
and serve God in his day with loyal heart 
service !" 

Then the young father came into the room, proud 
and pleased with his child, and too honest to conceal 
it. He had a frank pleasant manner, and was always 
kind to his wife's relations, and gave them a welcome 
to Hurst Hill. He gave Mrs. Douglas his arm, when 
she rose to take leave, and asked her if she would not 
like to see the conservatory, and he cut a little bunch 
of ferns and flowers for her as they passed through 
it, saying he thought his boy was lucky to have 
two great-grandmothers: which was an honour few 
boys could boast. 

Constance followed with Violet — the train of her 
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pretty foulard morning dress sweeping the ground as 
she moved along — asking Violet questions about the 
Isle of Wight, and her aunt and cousins, with whom 
she had been staying. Constance had chosen her own 
path, and had really everything she had longed for 
and coveted. To all outward appearance, what could 
be smoother than the current of her life ; but was she 
happy ? 

Violet did not think her sister's face was as serene 
in its expression as it ought to be ; and there were tell- 
tale lines about the pretty curved mouth, and a ring 
in the silvery toned voice, which betrayed a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction ; and as if, now the desire 
had been granted, the young mistress of Hurst Hill 
had not found it was the tree of life. 

As they were going out of the conservatory on 
the terrace, Frederick Hastings turned round, — 

" You must say good-bye here, Consie ; you have 
no hat, and, you know, you have a cold." 

"I did not know it," she said, indifferently; and 
then she went on with what she was saying to Violet 

"Good-bye, Consie dear," said Violet; "you will 
come to luncheon to-morrow ?" 

"Yes; but I am coming round to the carriage now." 

"No, don% Consie; the wind is cold, though the 
sun is so bright; and, besides, Frederick said you were 
not to come." 

Frederick and Mrs. Douglas were a little in advance ; 
but they now turned. Constance stepped out on the 
terrace, and said to her husband, — 

" How did you get on as a magistrate to-day? It 
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must have been edifying to hear you sentence some 
little boys for stealing turnips." 

" Oh, I got on all right ! I am the youngest magis- 
trate on the bench. Your father was sitting, too, and 
will tell you how I distinguished myself." 

They were all standing together now; and Frederick, 
as Constance walked on, stepped on her gown, and a 
serious fracture was the result 

" Hallo ! I beg yoiu* pardon, Consie. What an 
awful nuisance these trains are ! I don't know how 
I did that, however; all your dresses are made of 
rotten stuff." 

" As you are continually tearing my gowns, and all 
stuff seems equally rotten in your eyes, it does not 
much signify; but you are excessively awkward. 
There is another carriage coming round, I think; 
so I must retreat into the conservatory again, and 
get my unlucky gown pinned up before I can see 
any one." 

Then she was gone, and left behind her the un- 
comfortable impression on those who listened, that 
she asserted herself to her husband, and let no one 
doubt for a moment, that she considered herself as 
his superior. She spoke to him as she might have 
spoken to her school-boy brother ; and this habit, 
when once established, is not likely to be overcome, 
as years go on. 

Could every woman know how all her grace, and 
dignity, and personal attraction, are lost, when she 
forgets her right position, and her duty as a wife, I 
think there would be less of this fault than there is 
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amongst us. That the wife should be in subjection, 
is an old, old law ; and, like others from the same 
unerring code, cannot be broken with impunity. 
Beautiful and &ir alone is she, who looks well to 
her words, and takes to heart the apostolic command 
that she reverence her husband 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE LITTLE CLOUD RISES. 



** But the apparently confused, bewildering present, so close 
to us that it^shuts out all that lies beyond it, is not really con- 
fused. God has a meaning and a purpose in it, though we 
cannot discover it." — From ^*Passing Thoughts i^"^ Miss Sewell. 

The days lengthened, and the sweet spring-time called 
back the song of birds to the woods, the blossoms to 
the hawthorn, and the golden cowslips to the fields 
around Chelstone ; but it did not bring new life to the 
little fading flower over whom Violet watched day 
by day with a depth of interest and tenderness which 
won Mabel's heart. 

She obtained the longed-for permission from her 
father and mother, and taught the two little girls daily 
in the old schoolroom at Cranstone House, and re- 
turned with them after luncheon ; never flagging in 
her deeds of kindness, never giving way to impatience 
when, the first novelty over, Rosie and Katie became 
like all children — z, little wayward and wilfiil, perhaps, 
and disinclined to settle quietly to their lessons ; 
preferring a game with Trove, or to ransack the book- 
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shelves for the stories which the Douglases had r^ad 
in their childish days, or to run about the pretty 
flower garden with Charlie, when he was at home for 
the Easter holidays. 

Rosie was far easier to manage than Katie; but 
both little girls learned at last that, sweet and gentle 
as Violet was, she must be obeyed; and that, like' 
their own sister Mabel, she meant what she said. 

Sometimes, when Ambrose came in from the Bank, 
he would find Violet with his little brother, and she 
would tell him she had sent Mabel and his mother 
out for the air they so greatly needed, and that she 
was keeping guard. 

One day, the last of April, it happened that Cyril 
had fellen asleep holding Violet's hand in his, and 
when Ambrose opened the door she held up a finger 
to him to warn him not to make a noise. 

" He is much the same as he has been for some 
days now," Ambrose said, looking down upon the 
child. " Do you not think so ?" 

" Yes," Violet answered ; " but I think he is weaker 
altogether." 

" I do not know," Ambrose said, in a voice which 
betrayed his emotion, " how we are ever to repay you 
for all you have done ?" 

" I do not want any payment," she said, looking up 
at him with a smile. " If the case could be reversed, 
Mabel would do the same for us ; and, after all, it is 
nothing." 

"Nothing!" he repeated; "it is so much that, 
except from you, we could not have accepted such 

p a 
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kindness ; as it is, it is almost more than I — than we 
know how to receive. Of course, I know how very 
much greater is your goodness to us than you would 
have us think ; but I can only say — God .bless you 
for it all. If the child's life could have been saved 
by such means, you have provided everything for 
him." 

" It is not I," said Violet. " Papa told me to let 
Cyril have all that was necessary. I have nothing 
of my own, you know, except my time, and I have 
been only too glad to occupy that for some good 
purpose. I find teaching so pleasant; I think if all 
things fail," she continued, with a smile, " I shall be 
a governess." 

He did not answer ; but stood looking down upon 
his brother, and upon her who was sitting by him. 

Monk's Court was very quiet and still — carriages 
seldom passed, and of street noises there were none. 
Through the open window — for the day was warm, and 
the child panted for air — came the sound of the jack- 
daws, holding a subdued consultation, as they gathered 
together on the pinnacles of the west of the Abbey 
front. More distant was the cawing of some rooks 
in a group of elm-trees on the Hurst Hill Road ; and 
now and then a pair of doves, which an old lady in 
the Abbey Square kept with a variety of other pets, 
cooed over their newly-fledged nestlings. Never again 
will Ambrose hear those sounds without recalling 
this spring afternoon in Monk's Court — never again. 
There came to his soul, then, with full force — that 
which for many months he had struggled to keep 
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down and repress; and it came in the solemn pre- 
sence of one who was soon to cross the barrier which 
divides things mortal and seen from those which are 
immortal and unseen. The silence was unbroken for 
a few minutes. Violet's eyes were upon Cyril, and her 
hand fast locked in the little wasted fingers which 
were once so plump and rosy. Then the Abbey 
clock chimed three-quarters to four, and Cyril opened 
his eyes. 

" Mabel ! " 

" Yes, darling." 

"I want to go to church once more with Mr. 
Mersy; may I?" Then, seeing Violet, he said, 
" AVhere are all the others ?" 

" Mabel is gone out for a walk, and Rosie and 
Katie are gone with her, and your mamma. They 
will soon come back." 

" There's Amby," said the child. " Amby, please 
let me go to church once more; for I don't some- 
how think I am going to get well ; am I ?" 

Violet bent her head, and there was no answer — 
only the plaintive cooing of the doves — only the faint 
sounds borne in upon the soft breeze of the April 
day. 

"I hope Rosie will make me a tisty-tosty," Cyril 
said. "The cowslips smell so nice, though I can't 
throw the ball : I like a ball. Say me a pretty verse, 
Violet, please, about the flowers and the land that 
is fer away !" 

Violet saw how exhausted the little boy was on 
awaking from his sleep, and said, — 
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" I must go and ask Mrs. Mctcci to bring your tea 
first, dear." 

" No, no ; I am not hungry : the hymn first And, 
Amby, listen— it's about die bright land, you know, 
where mamma and Mabel say, Chary and Maudie are 
gone, and papa too/* 

As Violet repeated the simple verses, the child's 
eyes were fixed on her face with a wistfiil, eager, 
longing gaze :— 

** Every moming"the red sun 

Rises warm and bright; 
But the evening cometh on 

And the dark cold night. 
There's a bright land far away 
Where 'tis never-ending day. 

" Every spring the sweet young flowers 
Open bright and gay ; 
Till the chilly autumn hours 

Wither them away. 
There is a land we have not seen 
Where the trees are always green. 

** Little birds sing songs of praise 

All the summer long ; 
But in colder, shorter days 

They forget their song. 
There is a place where 'angels sing 
Ceaseless praises to their King. 

** Christ, our Lord, is ever near 

Those who follow Him ; 
But we cannot see Him here. 

For our eyes are dim. 
There is a most happy place 
Where men always see His face. 
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«* Who shall go to that brijg:ht land? 

All who love the right ; 
Holy children there shall stand 

In their robes of white ; 
For that heaven, so bright and blest, 
Is oar everlasting rest*' 

"Everlasting rest!" repeated the child. "What 
means everlasting? I think I should like to go 
where the holy children stand, for I am very tired 
here — very tired ! " 

The great blue eyes closed again, and Violet rising, 
said, — 

" I must really get him his tea now. Mabel always 
gives him something when he wakes." 

She rose to leave the room, and Ambrose, silent 
and unwilling as it were to break the spell, was left 
alone with Cyril. 

The closing of the door made Cyril open his eyes 
again. 

" Is she gone, Amby ? I love her 1 don't you ? " 

Poor Ambrose ! there was only one answer to that 
question, but even little Cyril must not hear it. Not 
yet 1 not yet I Perhaps the time might come when 
he need not be ashamed for all the wc^ld to 
hear it; but there are many steps to take in the 
journey of life before he could hope to attain that to 
which he was half-unconsciously aspirings 

" Not yet, not yet !" his heart repeated, as he took 
Violet's place by the little brother who was so dear to 
him, and held the tiny hand in his, and stroked the 
long fair curls with womanly gentleness. 
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In another moment the little girls had returned with 
a basket full of cowslips, bringing the fragrance of 
spring to the sick child; and Mrs. Hampden and 
Mabel followed with sprays of hawthorn and some 
waving tassels of laburnum, which a kindly-hearted 
woman in a cottage garden had given Rosie, hearing 
her say as she passed, — 

"I wish we could have some * golden chain' for 
Cyril !" 

Then Violet brought his tea; but leaving Mabel 
to give it to Cyril, she said she must hasten home ; 
it was getting late. 

Ambrose followed her to the door, and opened it 
to let her pass out Something in the pressure of his 
hand, and the expression of his earnest eyes, told his 
secret ; and Violet, looking up into his face, saw it 
written there. 

Ambrose was scarcely more than a boy in age ; but 
constant care for others, and continual forgetfulness of 
self, with daily resolute bracing of himself to the duty 
which lay before him, had left their traces on his lip 
and brow. He looked far older than his years ; and 
there were all the indications of stedfastness of pur- 
pose and strength of will in every line and feature. 
Who would dare to wish a man a different lot, when 
the result of discipline was such as we have seen in 
Ambrose Hampden ? 

Mabel, looking back to the disappointed candidate 
for the scholarship, who had walked with her over the 
barren moors around their old home chafing, restless, 
and dissatisfied, imable to rouse himself to exertion 
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in any other line than the particular one on which he 
had set his heart — Mabel, who had entered into all 
his troubles with her true sisterly heart — Mabel re- 
joiced now, and said often to herself, and sometimes 
to her mother, how Ambrose had flourished and, as 
she expressed it, "grown up into manhood" since he 
had had so much weight upon him, in his care for 
them, and had given his energies to his business in 
the Bank with all the fervour which once had been 
directed to Latin and Greek in his father's study. 

"Yes," Mrs. Hampden would reply, "it may be 
all very true, Mabel; but I cannot forget what his 
dear father's hopes for him once were, nor how dif- 
ferent we both thought his life would be." 

And then Mrs. Hampden would go over all the 
details of the disappointment, and of the varied trials 
and bitter losses which had followed close upon it 
And Mabel would listen patiently; and though she 
confessed that there were many problems in her 
brother's — yes, and in her own life too — ^which were 
hard to read aright, still her stedfast soul did not 
waver, and she held fast by the anchor of faith; 
while again and again she would quiet any transient 
misgiving or doubt by the words which her father had 
spoken on his death-bed : " Now — now we see 
through a glass darkly, but one day we shall see face 
to face." 

As Violet turned out of Monk's Court, she met her 
father, as she expected; for it was his accustomed 
time for returning from the Bank, and he more fre- 
quently walked home than rode now. 
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" Well, little one," he said, as Violet put her hand 
within his arm, **have you been to see the poor 
child ? " 

" Yes, papa, and I don't think little Cyril can live 
many days ; it seems so strange to think of death on 
a bright spring day like this." 

"Yes," he replied, sadly; "but there are worse 
griefs than death. I have had a great many trying 
letters to-day. Willie's majority has disclosed several 
painful things : he has been paying what he is pleased 
to call debts of honour for the last year, and the trades- 
people are left in the lurch, I find. It must be stopped, 
or I shall be ruined. This year is likely to be a bad 
one for all bankers : there were several more failures 
announced yesterday. We can't tell how we may come 
off* even now. As Willie is of age, I am not bound 
to discharge any but debts for necessary things ; but I 
cannot let the tradesmen suffer. My name must not be 
disgraced, — I mean not more than I can help. But, 
child, I ought not to tell you so much of this ; you are 
very young to be disturbed by such miserable details^ 
It comes the harder, because I really did think that 
the boy was doing better. It is useless to think of 
Willie remaining at home ; and I think that it will break 
the parting for your poor mother if he does not return. 
He is now anxious ' to cut the whole thing,' as he says, 
in a letter I had to-day, and I shall go up to London 
to-morrow, and see what can be arranged ; but I shall 
not allow him to return to Chelstone." 
" Oh, papa ! and where will he go ? " 
" I have thought of a relation of your mother's at 
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Petersburg, with whom we have had occasional 
intercourse. He is a merchant in a very large 
business; and, if Willie really desires to r^orm, he 
may have a better chance there, in his imcle*s office, 
than he ever could have here. But it seems hopeless 
almost to look for any amenc^ent now. I shall break 
my resolution to your poor mother by degrees, Violet ; 
help me to nerve her for what is inevitable — Willie 
cannot return here." 

Just at this moment a handsome carriage rolled 
past Mr. Douglas and Violet ; and Constance, leaning 
forward, kissed her hand and smiled, sinking back 
again with her peculiar self-satisfied manner. 

" The prosperous member of our family," her father 
said, somewhat sadly, as he looked back at the car- 
riage. " Poor Consie ! " 

" She would not like to hear you put * poor ' before 
her name, papa : she is so perfectly satisfied — at 
least," Violet added, correcting herself, "she wishes 
to leave that impression upon us." 

" Hers does look, certainly, a very prosperous lot : 
so different to that of many of her own age, who live 
a life of perpetual toil and effort, and who know 
nothing of the things in which Constance finds her 
enjoyment" 

" Oh, papa ! life is a great puzzle." 

" And if it is to you at eighteen, little Violet, how 
much more to me with my half-century of years ; but 
there will be a clearance of the clouds from before 
our eyes at last. Your Aunt Violet — my only sister — 
said to me, when she was dying, * There will be a 
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morning without a cloud ; and now with me, at evening 
time, it is light* " 

" I don't know exactly what Aunt Violet's story 
was, papa. Grjinnie never can talk much about her 
as she was, she sai^s ; but she likes to think and speak 
of her as she is. What was her sad story, papa ? " 

Mr. Douglas pressed the little hand close which 
rested on his arm, and said, — 

" She loved a man who was utterly worthless, and 
in whom we were all deceived till the very eve of 
her marriage. She was saved from being irrevocably 
bound to him; but she could not breast the storm. 
She died of what is commonly called a broken heart 
— that is to say, her health gave way, and she drooped 
like a lily with a broken stem. I loved her very 
much ; you bear her name, little Violet, and I pray 
God yours may be a very different fate." 

Violet did not answer,, and father and daughter 
walked home together in silence. 

Another week had gone by, and Mr. Douglas had 
seen his son depart for a distant country with a sense 
of relief; for Willie did seem penitent, and really 
thankful to be helped to free himself from companions 
and entanglements which had caught his unwary feet 
as in a net. 

To his father's great surprise, he did not at all 
combat his wishes that he should not return to 
Chelstone ; but was, on the contrary, apparently glad 
to be spared the pain of parting with his mother and 
sisters. 

Petersburg was not so far but that he" could come 
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home at no very distant date, he said ; and he eagerly 
accepted introductions to English residents in Peters- 
burg, and talked cheerfully of all he meant to achieve 
there. 

Mr. Douglas thought sometimes there was an undue 
excitement and restlessness about him, and felt the 
same doubt now, as on many former occasions, that 
after all his son had not been perfectly honest or open 
with him. Nor had he ! 

As the "good-bye" was finally said, and Willie 
looked the last on his father's fine face, where 
care and sorrow had so unmistakeably left their 
traces, — and saw him struggling to bid him a cheerful 
" God speed !" and felt how he had wronged him, — he 
had almost opened the door of the railway carriage 
again, that he might take his father aside, and even, at 
this last moment, tell him all. But no, it was but a 
natural impulse, and all higher principles had so long 
been dormant within him, that Willie had indeed no 
power of himself to help himself. 

" When years have gone by," he thought, — " when 
I am thoroughly established at Petersburg, — ^when 
I have made my fortune as a merchant, then I 
can tell everything. There is no object in making 
a clean breast of it now ; it would only bring more 
bother and trouble, and show me out in such colours 
that -" 

At this point of his unworthy reasoning the train 
began to move. Mr. Douglas and his son's hands 
were once more clasped, and in another moment 
they had parted, it might be for years, and the father 
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left the bustling station with a heavy heart ; while the' 
son, after an uncomfortable sense of something like* 
smothered remorse within, was soon shaking off all 
memory of his sin, and entering into a lively con- 
versation with a young lady and her mother, who 
were travelling in the same carriage. 

Mr. Douglas hurried through the city to catch an 
early train for Chelstone. It was a day to be remem- 
bered in the monetary world. Banks in London, and 
banks in the country, were tottering on the verge of 
an abyss, and many fell headlong into it. It was a 
terrible crisis when great companies of limited liability 
were sowing misery and sorrow broadcast through- 
out England, as they suddenly confessed themselves 
unable to go on, and were one by one struck out 
of that list in the papers, with the mystic figures 
ranged by them, which were 'Conned so eagerly by 
many anxious eyes. 

And now, on this sweet May morning, a greater 
crash than any the monetary world had ever seen was 
at hand. Mr. Douglas took back with him to Chel- 
stone the amazing news that the largest bill-broking 
house in England had collapsed, and, as it fell, had 
crushed a multitude in its ruin. 

Mr. Douglas entered the Bank at Chelstone, just 
before the hour for closing, with this great piece of 
news upon his lips. As a banker he might feel him- 
self secure ; but the time was an anxious one ; and 
having briefly communicated the fact that Endover 
and Bernard had failed for three millions of money, he 
passed into the private room, leaving Mr. Evans and 
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the two young clerks to stare at each other in blank 
amazement 

Scarcely, however, had ttie expression of surprise 
and wonder time to circulate amongst Mr. Douglas's 
officials, when a very high gig drove up before the 
Bank door. At the top of the gig sat a stout 
woman and a very small boy, who soon clambered 
downr from the vehicle, and stood at the head of the 
big-boned grey horse, while his mistress effected her 
perilous descent, and reached the pavement, at last, 
with a heavy plunge, which made the old gig vibrate 
like a pendulum, and startled the nerves of the stolid 
big-boned horse so much that it pricked up one ear, 
and gave a certain deprecatory movement with its 
stumpy tail. Mr. Dene had not been able to resist 
watching the proceedings ; for the news of such a great 
event as the failure of Endover and Bernard was not 
sufficient to damp the zeal with which he always took 
notice of whatever went on in the sti-eet, visible from 
his desk by the window. 

" You are very late, my good lady," was Mr. Dene's 
greeting, as the stout figure of the owner of the gig 
advanced to the counter, and began to fumble m a 
hand-basket for something, which was evidently of 
great importance. " The clock will strike three 
directly," Mr. Dene persisted. " What can I do for 
you ? " 

Ominous, indeed, was the sound of the voice which 
came at last from under the large black velvet bonnet, 
where some poppies and wheat ears were nodding 
over the crown. 
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" My name is Mrs. Day ; I am the wife of Hmn- 
phrey Day, who broke his leg more nor six weeks 
agone ; and I am come on a message from him to the 
partners of this here Bank." 

As Mrs. Day spoke, she was taking the large cotton 
glove from one hand with her teeth, while with the 
other she held tightly grasped a book, covered with 
white vellum, on which was written, " Hmnphrey 
Day, Bishop's Stoke." 

" As my business is serious," she said, " I should 
like to speak to the partners." 

"You are afraid Messrs. Endover and Bernard's 
crash will affect you, I suppose," said Mr. Dene ; " but 
I think I may reassure you, Mrs. Day." 

" Perhaps you will assure me how it is that, on 
the twenty-third of March, my poor husband sent a 
sealed parcel, with 80/. of bank-notes, to this Bank, 
and that, in this here book you made up yesterday, 
you have put down 30/, ; whereby you make my 
poor husband in debt to the Bank, while the contrairy 
is the just case. He has 80/. to go to the other 
side — to the other side, I say !" repeated Mrs. Day, 
trembling with excitement, as she pointed to the 
figures in the bank-book, and the entry of 30/. on the 
twenty-third of March. 

" Here, Hampden," said Mr. Dene, " you made up 
this good lady's book yesterday ; come and put your 
mistake right, if it is a mistake ! " 

" If it is ; if it is ! " repeated Mrs. Day. ** Just hark 
to that, and there's the boy outside, Tom Grist, who 
will swear he brought the parcel here, and how his 
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master was very particular that he was to run all the 
way from the Star and back again, 'cause it was of 
importance. It was the last day my poor husband 
was in Chelstone ; he was throwed out of the gig on 
the way home, that blessed evening, and he has been 
laying on his back ever since; and what with the 
broken leg, and what with the rheumatics, he has very 
near left me a widow." 

Mrs. Day wiped her face round and round with 
a thick white handkerchief, bordered with a red 
pattern, and paused to take breath. 

Meantime, Ambrose had taken the book from 
Mr. Dene, and was comparing it with the ledger: 
Mr. Dene looking over his shoulder. 

" No ; there it is, 30/., in your hand, Hampden, too ; 
there is no mistake, Mrs. Day: your good husband 
must have made the mistake, not us." 

"And is the word of a respectable man like 
Humphrey Day to be doubted, because of young 
jackanapes like you ; things are come to a pretty pass, 
I must say. Why, I can call Timothy Ball, who paid 
my husband for stock the sum that ought to be wrote 
down in these here books ; and I can call in Tommy 
Grist ; and both of them will swear the money was 
paid in, at least— leastways " 

And here Mr. Evans inteiposed, as Mrs. Day's 
indignation suddenly turned into a burst of sobs and 
tears, while she incoherently dilated on her husband's 
long illness and the doctor's bill ; and that he was now 
cheated out of his lawful dues. 

"Mrs. Day, you must know that this Bank and 

Q 
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its officials stand above any suspicion of defrauding 
your husband ; the idea is too preposterous," said 
Mr. Evans, annoyed that a girl who had come in to 
change a sovereign should hear Mrs. Day's excited 
harangue. " There is some mistake, which we will do 
our best to rectify. Shut the office door, Mr. Hamp- 
den," he continued sharply, as the girl at last went out 
with her change ; " it is three o'clock ! If you will 
come in again to-morrow, we shall have time to go 
over the books, and then " 

" I don't stir till I see the partners. I promised — I 
gave my word to Humphrey, I did, that I would see 
Mr. Douglas. * Don't you stand any nonsense from 
them clerks,' said he. *No,' said I; *I won't;' and 
I'll keep my word" 

Mr. Evans retired again to the desk, where the 
books lay open, and where Ambrose and Mr. Dene 
were again standing. 

" Let me see," he said, pulling down his spectacles, 
and making his pen-holder perform an uneasy tattoo 
on the side of his head. "Have you any remem- 
brance of this transaction, Hampden? The figures 
are yours evidently." 

"Yes," said Ambrose; "I suppose they are my 
figures; but I can't remember the pa)mient of the 
money — the twenty-third of March is so long ago. 
This is the first week in May." 

"I know that," said Mr. Evans, sharply. " It is a 
great bore that people will persist in keeping back 
their bank-books, and causing us thereby a deal of 
trouble. The twenty-third of March!. Let me see, 
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I think I remember that date, because some bills of 
Rodgers, who has since failed, were not taken up on 
that day, and Mr. Sanderson kept me . worrying over 
them for hours. Yes ; I certainly do remember that 
day." 

" So do I, sir," said Mr. Dene. " I was absent at 
my cousin's wedding ; and Hampden " 

" I remember the day, too, now," said Ambrose ; 
"but I cannot remember anything about Mr. Day's 
money, nor the way it was sent." 

" Call the boy in who, you say, brought the cash," 
was Mr. Evans's next order. " I dare say the horse 
will stand." 

** Much more likely than that it should move," was 
Mr. Dene's remark, as Mrs. Day went excitedly to 
the window, and, rapping on the thick plate-glass, 
signed frantically to Tommy to come in. 

In another moment Ambrose had admitted Tommy 
Grist, who stood with his fingers in his mouth, staring 
blankly at his mistress, and scraping his hobnail boots 
on the floor in a way which would have driven Mr. 
Sanderson distracted. 

" Now, Tommy, you dunderhead ! " was Mrs. Day's 
flattering greeting,. as she pushed the boy up to the 
Bank counter ; " you tell how you was sent here with 
the parcel very particular from the Star on the twenty- 
third of March. Now speak up, will 'ee?" 

But Tommy had not the remotest intention of 
speaking up. Perhaps he thought Mrs. Day spoke 
up enough for both. All that Mr. Evans could 
extract from him, in a low mumbling tone, was that 

Q 2 
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he shied the parcel on to the counter : that he said it 
was from Mr. Day, as he was told ; that a gentleman 
catched hold of it ; and that he runned back to the 
Star. But as to who the gentleman in question was 
Tommy could not say. He was precisely one of 
those dull, stupid boys — ^found even in these days of 
progress — ^in agricultural districts, who cannot bring 
themselves to tell their own names when asked, with 
anything like quickness or decision. 

Never once did Tommy take his great fingers out 
of his mouth, — never once did he stop from scraping 
his shoes upon the floor, — ^while he mumbled out 
answers to the questions which were put to him ; and 
as to getting him to say who took the parcel from him 
— whether it was Mr. Evans, Mr. Dene, or Ambrose — 
all that could be extracted was, — 

" I didn't look who he were. I doan't know what 
he were like." 

" He is next door to an idiot," was his indignant 
mistress's final remark; "that's what he is; but I 
suppose you gentlemen do not doubt now the money 
was brought here ; you won't deny that I expect to 
have our rights, and that there bank-book altered." 

"I will consult Mr. Douglas and Mr. Sanderson," 
was Mr. Evans's decision; "and I will take every 
pains to have the matter gone into. If we find 
no error on our part, we shall probably wish to 
have an interview with Mr. Day himself, and the 
farmer who paid him the money on the day in 
question." 

" My poor husband is crippled at his own home. 
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and won't be fit to come into Chelstone for many a 
market day." 

" Well, well ; we can come and s6e him," said Mr. 
Evans, in a conciliatory tone, " if necessary ; but you 
will oblige me by leaving the matter with me to-day. 
Mr. Douglas only returned from London an hour ago, 
and is just now engaged with Mr. Sanderson on 
important business. Be assured you will not lose one 
farthing of this money, if it was ever put in our 
hands," 

"Well, I shall come again to-morrow; you may 
depend upon that, sir \ and I shall, as I say, expect 
to have our rights— our just rights — which we are all 
bound to look after, you'll allow that ; and so I wish 
you good afternoon." 

Then, driving Tommy before her, Mrs. Day took 
herself and her basket out of the Bank ; and having 
mounted to her exalted position, chucked the reins, 
one of which she held in each hand, to the big- 
boned horse as a gentle hint, who woke up to a 
sense of what was expected of him, and jogged off 
down the High Street of Chelstone once more. 

Other business was dismissed, the letters all signed, 
and the startling events in the money-world discussed, 
when, Mr. Sanderson having driven off in his carriage, 
Mr. Evans told Ambrose to bring the day-book and 
ledger into the private room, and explain, if he could, 
the fact that 30/. was entered on the twenty-third of 
March to Humphrey Day's credit, while Mr. Day 
declared eighty was the sum then deposited. 

"For you know, Hampden, the writing in the 
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ledger is yours, and, moreover, you were alone in the 
Bank for the greater part of business hours on that 
day. It is rather odd that you do not remember 
unfastening the parcel, or the circumstance of that 
sharp lad giving it into your hands. It is an awk- 
ward business certainly: the storm in the tea-cup, 
however, compared with the grand hurricane that is 
now blowing over London. It is perfectly astonish- 
ing that Endover and Bernard should have fallen ! 
Why, bless me, they were always thought to be as safe 
as the old Abbey out there ! What next, I wonder ? 
what next?" 

" What next, indeed ?" Ambrose said to himself, as 
by degrees the fact dawned upon him that he stood in 
a very awkward position, from which it seemed he was 
helpless to extricate himself If, indeed, Mr. Douglas 
and Mr. Sanderson were satisfied that the money had 
been paid into the Bank by Humphrey Day, then a 
false entry had been made in the ledger, and who but 
himself could have made it ? Before he carried the 
great books to Mr. Douglas he glanced again at the 
figures standing next Humphrey Day's name in the 
ledger. They were very like his — precisely like; 
and yet he had no recollection of writing them 
there ; but that was simply the only thing he had 
to say. 

Mr. Douglas was worn out and tired, dreading his 
return home, where he must tell all there was to tell of 
his eldest son's departure for what might be called 
necessary banishment, to his mother. It had been a 
heavy day's work for Mr. Douglas, and he spoke more 
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harshly than was his wont as Mr. Evans laid the case 
before him. 

"Someone made the entry," he said; "and if Mr. 
Hampden was alone in the Bank that day, he must 
brush up his memory about it. To-morrow," he said, 
"Mr. Sanderson and I will give Mrs. Day a hearing; 
and we had better see the farmer who sold Day 
the cattle that morning, and Day himself, if possible. 
Perhaps, Mr. Hampden, as you do not attempt to 
deny the figures are yours, you will see that it rests 
with you to explain this matter to us." 

" I cannot do so, sir," was all Ambrose said, as he 
gathered up the big folios again, when Mr. Evans 
closed them, and prepared . to leave the room. " I 
have no recollection whatever of either Mr. Day or 
his money, although I remember I was alone in the 
Bank a great deal that day. I remember it because 
my little brother was then very ill, and I was in great 
distress about him." 

"Well," were Mr. Douglas's last words, "you had 
better try to recall the fact of the parcel being left in 
your hands. The case is a serious one, Mr. Hamp- 
den, and that fifty pounds must be accounted for." 

Ambrose was gone, and Mr. Douglas turned to 
Mr. Evans, — 

"Evans," he said, "have you any clue to the 
mystery?" 

"No, sir; I have not. I believed Mr. Hampden 
to be utterly incapable of wronging any one of a 
farthing." 

" So did I ; but facts are stubborn, and this is too 
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grave a matter to be lightly passed over. It will be 
noised through the length and breadth of the county, 
before the market is over to-morrow, that we have 
lost fifty pounds of Day's money : the mere report of 
it would be very prejudicial at this crisis/' 

"Mr. Hampden is very poor, I know," said Mr. 
Evans ; " and the expense of this child's long illness 
has been very heavy ; but he made the most honour- 
able exertions never to owe a farthing. I could 
not for a moment believe he would touch money 
which was not his." 

" The evenings are long now ; will you oblige me 
by riding or driving over to Bishop's Stoke to see 
Mr. Day ? He is too ill, I understand, to come here. 
It is a fine afternoon, and I daresay Mrs. Evans 
would like the drive. You can take a carriage from 
the Star on our account." 

Mr. Evans bowed; and then it was arranged that, 
when the Bank had closed on the following day, 
Mrs. Day and her witnesses should have an interview 
with both the partners, and that, if possible, the 
matter should be finally settled. 

As Mr. Douglas walked homewards, he came upon 
Ambrose, who was turning out of the Post-office, 
after having posted the business letters. He bowed 
respectfully to Mr. Douglas, as he always did, and 
the grave, earnest eyes, which met his for a moment, 
had nothing but truth shining out of them. 

Mr. Douglas laid aside his stiff business-like 
manner, and holding out his hand said, — 

" How is your brother, Hampden ? " 
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" He is sinking rapidly," was the answer. " But 
we think all suffering is over for him now. I hardly 
know if he will live till to-morrow morning.*' 

Mr. Douglas passed on, perplexed and sad. 
" There must be some mistake," he thought, " about 
that fifty pounds. I am inclined to think that thick- 
headed old farmer will find out he never paid eighty 
pounds into the Bank at all. But I hope it will be 
made clear, and satisfy every one's mind that it is 
not with young Hampden that the fault lies/* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ANGEL MESSENGER. 

" He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith and earnest 
Prayer, from a living source within the will. 
And beating up through all the bitter world. 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul." — ^Tennyson. 

There was a gentle tap at Mn Douglas's study-door 
the next evening, and Violet entering, quickly said, — 

" Papa, it is more than half-past six, and we are 
to dine at Hurst Hill ; have you forgotten it?" 

Violet had advanced to the table before she dis- 
covered that her father was not alone. She was 
dressed for her sister's dinner-party, in a soft dress ot 
light silvery grey, which floated about her in graceful 
folds, and was relieved by the blossoms of pink haw- 
thorn in her hair, and pink coral ornaments on her 
neck and arms. 

The day had been cloudy, and much rain had 
fallen ; but now, through the window of Mr. Douglas's 
study, the western sun was sending a flood of glory, 
and every tree and shrub in the garden, on to which 
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it opened, was sparkling with countless diamond 
drops which hung from every tendril and spray. 

Ambrose Hampden ' was standing before Mr. 
Douglas with his head a little thrown back, and an 
expression of proud self-reliance on his face. His 
eyes fell on Violet as she came up to the table ; and, 
putting out one of her small hands to meet his, she 
said simply, — 

" I did not know you were with papa ; I am afraid 
I am interrupting you." 

Ambrose did not speak a word ; but he looked at 
her as if he could never look away. And suddenly, 
as by a hidden spell, his whole bearing and expres- 
sion changed: the head drooped, the lips and eyes 
softened, and his resolution was taken. He had 
been on the point of telling Violefs father — what 
none but himself knew — that, oh that twenty-third of 
March, the only person who could have falsified the 
entry in the bank-books, and received eighty pounds 
of Humphrey Day's money, was Willie Douglas. The 
whole truth had flashed upon him the night before. 
He remembered how Willie had carelessly sauntered 
into the Bank; how he had agreed to keep guard 
while Ambrose took the strawberries to Cyril \ how, 
on his return, Willie had taunted him with extending 
his absence from ten to twenty minutes ; how he had 
then immediately left the Bank, and, with the excep- 
tion of two or three days at the time of his coming of 
age, had been seen there no more. He remembered, 
too, how engrossed he had been about asking Mr. 
Evans to lend him five pounds; and how he could 
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not bring himself to do it, when the old clerk fore- 
stalled his request, and, supposing it referred to a 
holiday, had rebuffed him at \he outset 

The case had been brought before Mr. Sanderson 
and Mr. Douglas that day in their private room at the 
Bank : and the result was, that the united testimony 
of the farmer who had paid the money to Mr. Day; 
of Tommy Grist, as far as it went ; and, above all, 
of a hieroglyphic memoranda of Mr. Day's, jotted 
down in a pocket-book, to the effect that he had put 
80/. into the Bank, received for so many head of 
cattle, left no reasonable doubt in the minds of any 
one that the mistake, or intentional deception, did 
not lie with him, 

Mr. Douglas had ordered the money to be placed 
to Mr. Day's account, and so far the matter had been 
settled ; but Mr. Sanderson was pitiless in questioning 
and cross-questioning Ambrose. On him lay the 
responsibility, from him must come the explanation. 
If he had been in great distress for money, why had 
he not borrowed it from the Bank ? It was prepos- 
terous to say he did not remember anything about 
the matters-he must remember it; and Mr. Sanderson 
thought the only course left to himself and Mr. 
Douglas was to give him a few days to consider his 
position; and then, unless he could clear himself 
from the imputation now resting upon him, they must 
request him to resign his office as clerk in their Bank. 

After this, Mr. Douglas had asked Ambrose to 
come to him at his own house, in the hope that by 
a friendly and kindly appeal he might be brought to 
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confide in him. He had watched his young clerk with 
interest for many months, and he could not persuade 
himself that this man, with so much of the hero in 
his composition, could be guilty of fraud and decep- 
tion, — that he who had fought the fires so bravely to 
save a child's life ; and had fought, and was even then 
fighting, a far harder battle against the daily fi'ets and 
trials which poverty ever brings in its train, especially 
when sickness enters the family circle, — that this brave- 
hearted youth could defraud the Bank of fifty pounds, 
and follow the theft with a persistent denial ot 
knowing anything about the matter, seemed to Mr. 
Douglas impossible ! But he knew full well that 
Mr. Sanderson would never be satisfied to retain 
Ambrose's services in the Bank with a suspicion like 
this hanging over him — a suspicion which the other 
clerks must needs share to some extent ; and, more- 
over, he also felt that to keep Ambrose in the Bank, 
unless the mystery were solved, would be a bad pre- 
cedent for the future. 

" You know, Hampden," Mr. Douglas had said, " I 
cannot revoke our decision to-day, as the case now 
stands. But I do ask, and expect you to tell me, 
without reservation, as a friend, if you know anything 
about the matter. Do your suspicions rest on any 
one, Hampden?" 

Ambrose did not answer. 

Mr. Douglas continued, "The only person who 
could have received Day's parcel that day was yourself 
for my son was in London ;" and Mr. Douglas sighed. 

Those two words — my son — were uttered in a stiflf 
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constrained tone; while, inwardly, the father was 
thankful that the very possibility of Willie being con- 
cerned in the matter was put aside by the fact, as 
he believed, of Willie's sudden departure to London 
on the morning of the twenty-third of March. 

" Now, Hampden, tell me,'* Mr. Douglas had re- 
peated : " have you any suspicions ? " 

And then there passed through Ambrose's mind a 
bitter memory of slights and insults which he had 
endured from Willie ; a whole array of disagreeable 
and irritating words ; and, above all, of impertinent 
attentions to Mabel — ^his sister Mabel. He chafed at 
the very remembrance of all these things, and the 
proud spirit rose within him : an evil spirit, too, urging 
upon him, that here was a good opportunity of giving 
back to Willie Douglas some of the annoyance he 
had caused him, of turning the tables upon him ! 
Why should he not do so? What cause had he to 
shield Willie from suspicion ? Why should he be the 
sufferer.? The words — "Your son was in the Bank 
for a few minutes " — would be enough ; then, at least, 
there would be ground for acquitting Ambrose, and 
room for supposing that another might be the trans- 
gressor. But the entrance of that gentle girl, who had 
ministered so tenderly to his baby-brother ; who had 
been as an angel of comfort and peace in his home ; 
who was dear to him as the first love of his man- 
hood, softened him at once. She seemed to bring back 
his Lord's words : " If he smite the one cheek, turn 
to him the other also." Violet came in, as I have 
said, ready for dinner, her attractions heightened by 
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the soft, dove-coloured evening dress, which suited 
her so well ; the hawthorn blossoms in her hair, 
thrown out into full relief, as the western sunshine 
streamed through the window upon her slight grace- 
ful figure. After the few words she had spoken on 
first entering the room, she stood silent, looking at her 
father and at Ambrose — feeling that something was 
wrong, and yet having no idea what it could be. 

For a few moments no one spoke ; when, with a 
sudden gesture, Ambrose turned towards Mr. Douglas, 
and said, — 

" I can only repeat, sir, that I am innocent— entirely 
innocent — of the loss of that money. I can say no 
more ; and what would it avail me if I did ? " 

" Stop one moment, Mr. Hampden ; my daughter 
is here, and we will not discuss this before her. I 
will come very soon," he said to Violet "I can 
dress in five minutes." 

But Violet did not go away, as her father seemed 
to expect There was a sound of sadness and incre- 
dulity in her voice, as she asked, — 

" What is wrong, papa ? What money is lost?" 

" My child, this is not a subject which you could 
understand. It is a little business matter which rests 
between me and Mr. Hampden ; you could not help 
us out of our difficulty." 

But Ambrose, who had been watching Violet's face, 
now said, — 

" You could not help us ; or rather, you could not 
help me. But I will tell you what it is : fifty pounds 
was missed from the Bank six weeks ago, and I am 
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supposed to have taken it I am accused of being 
dishonest — of repaying Mr. Douglas's kindness, and 
your kindness, with the basest ingratitude. Say, do 
you think I am guilty ?" 

And she answered, as she stood there with the 
sunlight streaming upon her hair, looking up into his 
face with her wide open, wondering eyes, — 

" No ; I am sure you are not guilty. It is impos- 
sible ; I will never believe it !" 

" Then I can bear everything," he said, with a sigh 
of relief. " Mr. Douglas, I shall go to the Bank no 
more. I must seek some other means of support ; 
and when little Cyril is at rest from all his. pain and 
suffering, then the others — my mother and sisters — 
must follow me wherever my lot is cast It is better 
on every account that I should go. Let me take my 
farewell of you now; let me thank you for all your 
kindness to me and mine ; and let me ask, as a favour, 
that you will believe in me, and trust me, though I 
cannot explain myself further." 

"You must not go," Mr. Douglas said. "Stay, 
Hampden, and live down the suspicion which circum- 
stantial evidence has thrown upon you — stay, and in 
time all will be made clear." 

" Yes," he replied ; " I know it : all will be made 
clear at last, sooner or later, but not now. At least I 
shall be happy in the consciousness that I have not 
attempted to throw the guilt upon another who might 
be innocent also, and that I have left behind me one 
who does not doubt me. Let me hear you say it 
once more," he faltered; "for I shall sorely need 
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comfort — ^let me hear you say you do not doubt 
me." 

" I could not doubt you," Violet answered, in a low 
but firm tone. ''Papa, papa, it is impossible that 
he should be anything but true." 

And then, frightened at the sound of her own voice, 
she left the room. 

Ambrose stood looking after her, and then repeated 
her words. 

" * Impossible that he should be anything but true.' 
May God bless her for those words ! 

" It is better I should go away, sir," he went on ; 
" for, though I have ever tried hard to use some dis- 
courtesy rather than she should guess my secret, it 
must needs betray itself now. From the very first 
moment I ever saw her I felt that she was the one out 
of all the world to me — ^my ]queen amongst women 
from that day forward. Little did I then think that 
I should owe her, for her deeds of blessed charity, 
what no tongue can tell, that she was to be as a 
ministering angel to those I loved; but so it has 
proved. And oh, sir ! forgive me that I love your 
daughter with a love that can never change ; hope- 
lessly, I know, from my low estate, even before this 
dark cloud fell over me ; but if hopelessly, as I be- 
lieve, still faithfully while life lasts." 

Strong and deep emotions stir the waters of souls 
like Ambrose Hampden's, and xmsuspected treasures 
rise to the surface. • Mr. Douglas felt as if he were 
listening to the story of some true knight in days of 
old, rather than to the confession of a poor clerk's 
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love for his Violet, his darling child. There was rf 
ring of the true metal in every word Ambrose spoke. 
It was, as she had said, impossible that he should 
be anything but true. But, nevertheless, the father 
spoke calmly to Ambrose, almost coldly, as he said, — 

" It is, indeed, better that you should leave Chel- 
stone, Mr. Hampden, if it is as you tell me. I know 
you are too honourable ever to have spoken to my 
daughter a word which might tell her of your affec- 
tion for her. Is it not so?** 

" By no word or action have I wilfully betrayed 
myself, except once, and then I thought she did in 
some measiu-e take my meaning; and I had deter- 
mined to see her no more till — till — " Ambrose'sr 
voice trembled — "till I had confided in you. It is 
all over now, and I must say good-bye. For my 
father's sake — ^whom you knew in days gcme by — 
bid me God speed !" 

Mr. Douglas was greatly moved. The mixture of 
proud self-reliance and womanly tenderness in the 
boy's nature was very striking. 

"I do from my heart pray God to bless and 
prosper you," he said, laying his hand upon Ambrose's 
shoulder; "but you will hear from me again. If I 
can help you in your future, I will gladly do so. I 
will never forget you." 

In another moment, Ambrose was walking quickly 
across the wide hall of Cranstone House towards the 
door. As he paused to slip back the handle, he 
heard a low whine at his feet, and, looking down, 
saw Trove trying to attract his notice. The memory' 
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of that winter's afternoon, when he had first seen 
Trove in his mistress's arms, came back to Ambrose. 
He recalled her words about Trove, — "he has no 
friend but me ;" and, stooping, he allowed the little 
dog's ecstatic caresses for a moment, saying, — 

**Poor Trove — ^poor Trove! we ought to have a 
great deal of sympathy with each other. Good-bye, 
little dog." And just as the carriage drove round to 
convey the party to Hurst Hill, Ambrose opened the 
door, and passed out of Cranstone House for the 
last time. 

The dinner-party at Hurst Hill was one of the most 
successful over which Constance had presided. She 
had all the requisite ekments for a good hostess. 
She was always entirely satisfied with herself and her 
own arrangements to begin with, and she was always 
perfectly self-possessed and able to carry on and pro- 
mote the right sort of conversation at her end of the 
table. On this particular occasion she had guests to 
whom her husband desired her to do honour : amongst 
these a rich millionaire, and his wife, and son, who had 
lately come into the neighbourhood, and Mr. Pratt 
Jones's vote would be of importance to Frederick 
Hastings in the election, which could not be very far 
distant, — so those who were learned in the signs of 
the political horizon declared. Constance was quite 
detennined that this vote should be her husband's; 
but she did not press her electioneering unduly as 
some ladies are prone to do. Mr. Pratt Jones only 
felt that Mr. and Mrs. Hastings were the most charm- 
ing young people he had ever seen, and discovered 

fi 2 
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quite incidentally from Mrs. Hastings that her htisband 
held precisely his views on a great question then freely 
canvassed in all circles in England. It was Mr. Fer- 
dinand Pratt Jones to whom poor Vic^et found herself 
consigned for that hour and a half in die dming-room, 
which seems so short when passed with an agreeable 
companioov and is so interminable when one*s neigh- 
bour is dWI or uncongenial. Mr. Ferdinand Pratt Jones 
found himself wondering how it was Mrs. Hastings's 
youngest sister seemed to know so little of things 9JiA 
people — to have, as he expressed it, so little "go* in 
her. She seemed so unimpressed by all his grand 
boasting stories of the string of titled people he 
counted amongst his friends ; his histories of grouse- 
shooting and deer-stalking; and his prowess in all 
manly sports, especially when with an embryo earl 
or marquis at his side, "fellows'* with whom he had 
been at Eton or Christchurch. He gave it up at 
last, and turned his attention to the lady on the other 
side, whom he had the supreme felicity of discovering 
at last was the daughter of the Bishop of Hurstminster, 
who was staying at Hurst Hill for a few days. 

When the guests were gone, Constance rallied 
Violet on her pre-occupied manner. 

"I sent you down with a most desirable person, 
Violet, and you would not condescend to answer his 
questions, or listen to his stories : he is a capital 
talker. What can be the matter with you? The 
father and mother are certainly not quite at ease in 
society, but the son is above criticism." 

" In his own eyes, Consie," said Frederick Hastings, 
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coming kindly to the rescue, as he saw Violet's rising 
colour, and distress at being thus publicly called upon 
to account for her manners. 

His sisters and Miss Rivers were all looking at her, 
and Harriet Hastings said, " I don't think you are 
well, Violet \ " while her mother rattled off a homoeo- 
pathic prescription for nervous headaches and listless- 
ness, which she was sure would be useful ; but Mrs. 
Douglas said they must not keep the carriage any 
kHigar^ and old Mrs. Hastings was cut short in the 
mazes of deciding whether belladonna, alternately 
with nux, or nux alternately with bryonia, ought to 
be taken. 

" Is anything wrong, Violet ? I expect you got 
cold by persisting in going out in that drizzling rain 
yesterday." 

Violet did not answer; but as she sat by her 
father's side, she slipped her hand into his, and laid 
her head on his shoulder; and, with a pang at his 
heart, Mr. Douglas drew her close to him with 
instinctive sympathy. 

It was midnight, and the stars were looking down 
upon the quiet town, and the Minster towers stood 
out grey and grand against the dark-blue sky, where a 
crescent moon hung, like a silver bow, when the 
angel messenger came for little Cyril. Mabel, whose 
turn it was to watch that night, saw a change as the 
Minster clock chimed twelve ; and Cyril, suddenly 
opening his blue eyes, said, with a far-away, intent 
look, — 
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"Music! hark!" 

Mabel knew what music he heard, and went to call 
her mother and Ambrose, and also, as she had pro- 
mised, the humble friends who had loved the child 
so faithfully, so well 

"We will not wake the children,** she said to her 
mother. "They have seen sorrow enough in their 
short lives." 

" Sorrow ! what was their sorrow compared to his ?** 
Ambrose questioned, as he knelt by his mother^s 
side, and put a loving arm round her waist, which 
with its firm pressiu-e seemed to renew her strength. 

" Hark !" C)ail said once more \ " that's the oiigan, 
Mr. Mersy ; let me stop and hear it." 

"It's the angels, my blessed one,*' the poor old 
verger sobbed out; "the angels you used to talk 
about so pretty." 

But Mabel spoke next : 

" Darling 1 I think ^it is the voice of Jesus calling 
you home." 

"Yes, yes," said the child. "Jesus said, *C6me, 
come to Me,^ " 

Then, suddenly, with the wonderful strength with 
which the flickering flame sometimes rises before it 
goes out for ever, Cyril raised his head from his 
mother's breast, and, looking round upon them all 
almost with the brightness of his days of health, 
said, — 

" Mamma, Amby, Mabel, do listen ! do look ! it's 
so pretty ! only — only — I am so tired and cold — 
and '' 
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. The poor little weary head drooped again, and the 
shadows gathered over the baby face ; then, as the 
Good Shepherd drew near to carry the lamb in His 
arms, and fold him safe, safe for ever, a radiant smile 
illuminated it for a moment, as if the presence of the 
Saviour was so bright that the little form scarcely felC 
the chill of the dark river; and then, with a few 
hurried breaths, the child had left them ! 

Ambrose carried his poor mother from the room, 
insensible ; and with an aching heart, he could have 
wished to change places with that cherished little 
brother. The battle seemed too hard for him — 
surely, it was too hard ! — for he knew, before another 
four-and-twenty hours were gone, he must tell Mabel 
and his mother the heavy news that the suspicion 
of disgrace had fallen upon his name, and that he 
could go back to his daily work in the Bank no 
more. 

It was Violet's frequent custom to come with Patty 
to the early Communion on Sunday mornings, at the 
Minster. 

On this bright May-day, the bridal of the earth and 
sky, her father was with her — z. circumstance once so 
rare, but which had happened several times of late. 
As yet no word of what passed in Mr. Douglases 
study on the evening before had been spoken by 
Violet or her father. But there was a sort of tacit 
understanding between them, which both felt, though 
neither expressed it. 

On leaving the Minster, Violet saw Ambrose and 
Mabel crossing the green, with rapid steps, to Monk's 
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Court ; and the| force of long-established habit made 
her turn as if to follow them. Then she paused, — 

^'Papa, I want to know how little Cyril is this 
morning ; may I go and inquire ? " 

Mr. Douglas's answer was prevented by Mr. Mercer's 
hurrying up to thenib 

" Miss Violet^" he said, " tiie dear larob is gone ; 
just close upon half-past twelve last night he went — 
he did. Come ki, Miss, and see him ; you'll never 
see the like again. Beg your pardon, sir, for being so 
sudden like, but I am that took up with this here 
blessed child, I forget everything else," 

"Papa, may I go?" Violet asked; but the ques- 
tion was almost needless, for her father had already 
turned towards the house, old Mr. Mercer toddling 
behind. 

When Mr. Douglas and Violet entered the sittings 
room, they found only Ambrose and his little sisters 
there ; Mabel had gone upstairs to her mother, they 
thought 

The children threw themselves upon Violet, and 
wept out their childish grief ; while Ambrose stood by, 
with Mr. Douglas, — but both were silent. 

Presently Violet gently disengaged herself from the 
little girls' clinging arms, and whispered, " I should 
like to go and see Mabel: may I go, papa?" she 
added ; " I will not be long." 

"You need not hasten, my darling," her father 
said; and Violet left the room. 

In the hall she saw Mrs. Mercer, who beckoned 
her mysteriously to her own room. 
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** There's something wrong, Miss Violet," she said \ 
" there's more trouble here than the loss of this blessed 
child. Miss Mabel and her brother were up, talking 
all nighty after they had left their poor mother alone 
with her grief ; and Miss Mabel's face, when she came 
out to go to church — dear ! I did wonder at her going 
— was white as a sheet ; and she almost broke down 
when I said she ought to be resting herself instead of 
going oflf to church. She said, * Oh, Mrs. Mercer J 
there is no rest for me yet; and we shall have to 
leave you, Mrs. Mercer;' and then she gave one 
great sob^ and took her brother's arm, and went out. 
Lor ! Miss Violet, I wish you would find out what it's 
all about. She is ^one into her room now. Mrs. 
Hampden is asleep. She would go back to the room 
where the darling lies. Just come in and look at 
them ; it's what I call most affecting — ^that I do." 

Violet followed Mrs. Mercer, shrinking back a little 
as she entered the room where, on a sofa, worn out 
by weeping and exhaustion, Mrs. Hampden was 
asleep, breathing heavily; and on the bed lay the 
little inanimate form, once so full of joyous life-^ 
once so round and rosy — ^now so pale and attenuated 
by long illness and suffering. 

" He is at rest, darling Cyril — he' is at rest," Violet 
murmured, and the words which rose to her lips 
found utterance, — " So He giveth His beloved 
sleep." 

Some flowers which Violet had brought the morning 
before were strewed over the child; and the smile 
with which he had bid adieu to earth as the glory 
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of heaven burst upon him, still lingered on his Hps. 
" Happy little Cyril ! " 

Violet could but contrast the worn and prematurely 
old face of the mother, so soon to wake to her grief, 
with that of the little sleeper who was to wake no 
more till the great Easter morning — ^when the dead 
^hall hear the voice of the Son of God. 

Poor Mrs. Hampden ! Many had been her sorrows, 
and one, perhaps harder to endure in some sort than 
any that had preceded it, was near at hand : how 
would she bear it? 

In the next room Violet found Mabel; she was 
kneeling by the bed, her fece hidden, and not till 
Violet's arms were round her did she look up. Then 
she rose and said very gravely, the words coming 
slowly from between her pale lips, — 

" I can't talk to-day. I want my strength, Violet ; 
there is a great deal before me." 

" Oh, Mabel ! don't speak to me like that," Violet 
said. " I love you so much, I would do anything 
for you." 

Mabel's tearless eyes looked stedfastly into Violet's ; 
but she did not soften, only repeating, — 

" I cannot talk now. I went — we went together to 
church, that we might get help and strength. Don't 
talk, or I may break down, and then what will they 
all do ? what will Ambrose do ?" 

"Mabel," Violet said, "I loved little Cyril so 
much ;" and she added, " Please, for his sake, 
don't ^tum away from me, I feel as if I could not 
bear it" 
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"Cyril, my little brother, is in heaven. It is not 
for him I am suffering now : it is for Ambrose, my 
brother — my good noble brother, who is left on earth 
to fight and struggle, and never to be successful. It 
is too hard ! — ^too hard ! But what am I saying ? I 
got rid of all those dreadful thoughts half an hour 
ago ; don't bring them all back again !" 

" I would not bring them back," Violet said, sadly, 
still holding the hands which did not return the 
caressing pressure, but lay in hers cold and motion- 
less. " I want to try and comfort you, Mabel. Let 
me comfort you." 

" You cannot comfort me," she answered. " Only 
God can do that" 

" No ; I know it, dear, I know it ; still I want to 
tell you that I am as sure of your brother being true 
and honest as I am sure that the sun is now shining 
into the room ; and papa is sure too — I am certain he 
is. I know no particulars about the lost money ; .but 
this I do know, that if it is lost it will all be made 
clear one day. It is quite impossible that your 
brother could take it?" 

Mabel drew herself up proudly, and said, — 

"I am glad you think so. How could any one 
who knew him think otherwise?" Violet's heart sank. 
Mabel's voice was so constrained and unnatural as 
she went on, — " You will never know how great and 
good he is. Now, if he had a suspicion of any one 
else being guilty, he would not throw it upon a person 
who was not present to defend himself, and who might 
be innocent after all. He would not bring sorrow 
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upon others ; he would far rlath^ bear it himself. He 
was not made for these hard sdfish days; he ought to 
have lived when there was some sense (^ honour and 
chivalrous £seling amongst men : when deep reli^ous 
&ith was the mainspring of every acdon.'' 

'' What do you mean about another person being 
guilty ?" Violet said, in a startled tone. " Why does 
he not tell papa if he thinks so? Why: ^ 

Mabel shook her head. ^' I can say no more. My 
poor mothar will soon be awake, and I must go to 
her. What a waking for her \ Oh, darling little 
Cyril ! my sweet baby brother ! how glad I am for 
youl" Then Violet hoped the tears were coming; 
but the momentary passion of grief passed, and 
Mabel, kissing her gently, said, " Good-bye ; please, 
go now.*' 

And Violet obeyed. Ambrose had left the sitting- 
room when Violet returned. Then she Gently kissed 
Rosie and Katie, and, putting her hand into her 
£Either's arm, walked sadly homewards. 

In the evening, after dinner, Violet answered her 
father's summons, and went with him into his study. 
She knew what was coming, and stood before him 
with folded hands to hear what he would say. He 
had not mentioned the Hampdens that day in the 
family, except to join with Mrs. Douglas and Lucy 
in their expressions of sympathy for those whom 
little Cyril had left desolate ; and not one word had 
been said about the other trouble which was hanging 
over Ambrose and his mother and sisters. Now her 
father calmly and deliberately told Violet the details^ 
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which we ab-eady know, pointing out to her how 
strong was what might be called the circumstantial 
evidence against Ambrose, and defending Mr. San- 
derson from any injustice in the judgment he had 
delivered. 

*' There was no one else, papa, I suppose, on 
whom the suspicion might rest ?'* Violet asked faintly. 

"No one, as far as we know; indeed, the absence of 
the other clerks is satisfactorily accounted for on that 
day, and tihe figures in the ledger must be Hampden's. 
It is so clear a case, that is to say, it looks so clear, 
though I do find it hard to doubt that man." 

"You do not really doubt him, father?" Violet 
said earnestly. " You do not doubt him any more 
than Mabel does, or than I do. I believe him to be 
true and honest; and, papa, the psalm for this evening 
seemed as if it were a prophecy of good for him who 
is falsely accused ; for I am certain his just dealing 
will be made at last to shine as the noonday." 

Violet, flushed with excitement and strong feeling, 
seemed to her father changed from the little, tender 
Violet, who had been the sweet influence of his life 
from her babyhood. He looked into her face, and . 
saw what was written there; his child had passed 
the point where she had seemed to stand so long — 
longer than most girls, perhaps — " with reluctant feet, 
where the brook and river meet" Violet was a woman 
now. After a pause, he said — 

"I will do all I can for the Hampdens, though 
the son is not to return to the Bank. I will see he 
has his salary sent to him in full, and the expenses of 
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the child's funeral I will gladly meet For the rest, 
Violet, perhaps it is better he should leave the 
neighbourhood." 

Violet looked at her father, and caught his meaning. 
Then she went near, and kneeling by his side in her 
favourite position, she hid her face on his shoulder, 
while he stroked her hair, and pressed his lips upon it 
" Darling child," he said, " we ought to have 
guarded you from this; but the gulf set between 
you and him seemed too wide for any thought of 
its being thus bridged over." 

" I don't see how that can be," she whispered " It 
is rather that he is so high above me, that it is only 
wonderful he has stooped so low." 

"That is romance, my child — the romance of 
eighteen— the fact is very different However, I give 
Ambrose Hampden all honour for the way in which 
he has acted in this matter. He told me yesterday, 
in this room, that no word which betrayed his attach- 
ment to you had ever crossed his lips. Is it so, 
Violet?" 

" Of course it is, father, as he said so." 
"But he implied that he did not think you were 
wholly unconscious of how it was with him." 

Violet's face was hidden, and she did not speak. 
Her father went on, — 

" Darling, I will not ask any questions. I will not 
even extract a promise from you, so wholly do I trust 
you. There need be no further intercourse between 
you and the Hampdens — such as there has been, I 
mean ; you understand me, Violet ?" 
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Still no answer, only the bowed head was pressed 
closer to her father's side. Presently she said, — 

" Does mamma know ?" 

" No." 

"Then, please, will you tell her, and Grannie? but 
no one else, not Lucy, nor Constance. I shall get 
on very well, father; only, please, let us never talk 
of it I will faithfully obey you. I should not be 
worthy of his love if I could do otherwise. I think 
I will go to bed now." 

She rose from her kneeling position, and pressing 
a gentle kiss upon her father's forehead, she left him. 
Violet went upstairs, and shut herself into her own 
room. The beauty of the early summer evening drew 
her to the window, which was wide open, and from 
which she looked out upon the distant hills, and the 
green pastures, and little copses, and the straggling 
villages dotted over the valley, which lay between 
her and them. Nearer, were the shrubbery and small 
plantations skirting the garden of Cranstone House, 
where the lilacs and laburnums waved in the gentle 
breeze, in the full glory of then: blossoming ; and the 
pink hawthorn, from which Violet had gathered the 
flowers the evening before, stood at the furthest 
extremity of the lawn, a miracle of beauty. A few 
trees to the right cast their long shadows over the 
expanse of grass ; and in the branches of an acacia, 
only just putting forth the promise of its leaves, a 
thrush was singing its evensong of praise. 

In the room beneath her, Violet could hear her 
mother singing, in a low sweet voice, a hymn, the 
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music of which Lucy was playing on the piano. She 
knew the hynm well; it brought its comfort to her 
heart, and she repeated again and again, — 

" Cheer up, my soul ; Faith's moonbeams softly glisten 
Over the waves of Life's most troubled sea." 

By the shining of that light, little Violet could see 
her way ; for her strong faith upbore her, and she 
felt it would be well — well with her, and well with 
those she loved — if only they could hold on to the end. 
She saw the line of duty marked straight before her, 
and she never thought of swerving from it And here 
Violet had the advantage over many and many a 
young life, which has been similarly tried. With 
sweet thoughts of Him who was guiding her in the 
right way, she fell asleep, having prayed for those 
who were in any sorrow, of mind, body, or estate ; 
and giving thanks for those who, like little Cyril, had 
entered into the rest that remaineth ; who had slept 
the sleep God giveth to His beloved. It was a part 
of her unselfish nature, not to dwell, morbidly, on her 
own share of the trial She felt within the depths of 
her heart, that she could have loved and trusted 
Ambrose as she could never love and trust another ; 
but her father's prohibition seemed to her so natural, 
that no idea of rebellion against his will presented 
itself Her mother, who came to look at her after 
she had heard her husband's story, found her sleeping 
as quiet and peacefiil a sleep as that of childhood. 

There were a few drops upon the long lashes, which 
told of recent tears ; but there was a smile upon her 
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lips, and Mrs. Douglas bending over her, kissed her 
with the words — 

" Dear, little Violet : how young and child-like she 
looks ; may God bless her." 

Once more Violet and Ambrose met. It was the 
morning of the day on which they laid little Cyril in 
his grave, under the palm-tree, in the old Abbey 
church-yard. Violet had made some wreaths of pure 
white flowers, to go down, out of the bright May 
sunshine, on the child's coffin ; and she and old Patty 
walked down into Chelstone with them, before the 
breakfast hour at Cranstone House. Violet had 
pressed her last kiss on the child's white brow, and 
was turning from the room, when suddenly she found 
herself standing face to face with Ambrose. 

" I have been to say good-bye to Cyril," she said ; 
but her voice trembled, and she had to rally her 
strength, or she would have broken down. 

" Say good-bye to me, too ! " he said, " for I leave 
Chelstone this afternoon. Say good-bye to me, too ; 
and let me give you my parting thanks for all you 
have done for him and us. May God bless you now 
and always." 

She bent her head ; but she did not speak. 

"Violet, you believe in me still ?" he asked, with a 
touch of anxiety in his tone. ** You believe I am 
honest ? " 

The appeal roused her. 

" How could I doubt you ? " she answered, firmly. 
" I must always believe in you 1 " 

s 
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"Thank you," he said eagerly; "thank you a 
thousand times. Good-bye." 

She looked up at him ; and her sweet, truthful eyes 
told him what he craved to know, better than her lips 
could have done. As they reached the top of the 
staircase, she turned suddenly, and put out both her 
hands to him. He grasped them for a moment, and 
so they parted. But the remembrance of that con- 
fiding, trusting glance, and simple child-like gesture, 
became a memory of joy to Ambrose, in the midist of 
sadness — a drop of untold sweetness in the cup given 
him to drink — a gleam of brightness over the troubled 
sea of life in which he found himself launched, to 
breast he knew not what waves and billows ; but with 
his helm stedfastly pointed towards the haven, where 
he will find anchorage at last 1 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SUCCESS. 

" Curved is the line of Beauty, 
Straight is the line of Duty ; 
Walk in the last, and thou shalt see 
The other ever follow thee." 

Scarcely a week had passed since little Cyril was 
laid to rest in the churchyard of the old Abbey, 
when the Hampdens bid good-bye to Chelstone, and 
went to make a home in the heart of London. 

Ambrose was recommended to Mr. Evans's son, 
the father of the boy he had saved from the fire, 
who was a sharp, active lawyer, as copying-clerk, 
and was to work for him at home, the remunera- 
tion given being proportionate to the amount of 
sheets which were covered. 

Mabel had her needlework to depend upon, and 
Rosie and Katie were able to do a great deal 
more towards helping themselves in their own edu- 
cation than they had been eighteen months before; 
while Mrs. Hampden still sat with a weary, sad face, 
which smote her son and daughter with fresh pain 
when they looked at it, as she counted up her 

s 2 
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losses — the last, so sad and so hard to bear — ^tiie 
taking away from her the delight of her eye and, as 
it seemed, the last ray of sunshine, from her over- 
shadowed path. 

Their lodgings over the smart linendraper's shop, 
in a street, humble and insignificant, which was one 
of a maze of a like character, somewhere between 
Fleet Street and the Strand, seemed to the Hamp- 
dens cramped and close indeed when compared 
with the quaint old rooms they had inhabited at 
Chelstone. 

But Mrs. Mercer had a relationship with their 
present landlady, and had written to her, com- 
mending the Hampdens to her good offices, as 
"real gentry come down in the world — which any 
one with half an eye might see." 

Mrs. Perkins, however, was accustomed to value 
people on their appearance; and, having so much 
to do with ribbons, and mohairs, and glacis, she 
naturally felt aggrieved when she was called upon 
to pay respect to the poor widow in her rusty 
moiu-ning and her three daughters; though she felt 
no difficulty in addressing Ambrose as Sir^ and to 
endorse her aunfs accounts of him as "the true 
gentleman." 

For, certain it is, Ambrose was less crushed than 
Mabel, by this blow which had fallen upon their 
prospects. The consciousness of having right on 
his side upheld him, and there was a light in his 
eye and a sweeter expression about his mouth than 
in old days. 
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There was also a source of joy to him which 
was a secret, even from Mabel; but he would 
sing over to himself the pleasant song, which no 
ear could hear — " She believes in me, and she has 
faith in me ; I will not give in." 

Nor did he. He wrote, and he taught his young 
sisters, and cheered his mother, and fought his secret 
battle against self and sin ; and made his way, step 
by step, as he had never done before. 

But Mabel drooped, and she was not, as of old, 
the one to take the most cheerful view of things, 
and encourage Ambrose and support her mother. 
She was often very tired, poor child; and she 
could not see why her brother should be wrongfully 
suspected, and make no effort to clear away the 
suspicion which rested on him. 

Ambrose came home from the lawyer's offices one 
hot August evening, to find Mabel alone, sitting 
dejected and sad, with her hands clasped over her 
knees, and her eyes looking out into the straight line 
of opposite houses and shops, with a vacant glance, 
as of one whose thoughts were far away. 

It was Wednesday evening, and Mrs. Hampden 
and Rosie and Katie were gone to service in a 
chiu-ch near ; but she had preferred to wait for her 
brother's return. 

He had a heap of papers in his hand, tied with 
the legitimate red tape, which he put down on the 
table, saying, — 

"Alone, May? You ought to go out every day, 
or you will be ill. I have good news for you." 
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"Good news!" she said, faintly; "that will be 
something wonderfiil now." 

"Well," he said, "I believe I am in a feir way 
to earn more for you all here than in Chelstone, 
and not only by copying the 'aforesaids' and 
*hereins/ and making these splendid capital letters, 
which Rosie says are like branches of trees with 
no trunks. Look here. May." He had a magazine 
in his hand, one that was familiar and well known. 
" I wrote this paper," pointing to one, as he held 
the book open towards her; "and I have been 
paid six guineas for it; and, moreover, the editor 
says, * Further contributions will be received with 
pleasure.' " 

A faint colour came to Mabel's face, and she 
said, — 

"When did you write it? Don't work too hard. 
If you were to fail, what should we do ?" 

It was so unlike Mabel, to receive the news of 
his success so coolly. But Ambrose did not show 
any irritation. 

"Well, you shall read this to-morrow, MabeL 
Now you must come for a walk with me, as in old 
times." 

" A walk ! Where should we go ? It is better 
here than in the streets," she answered, half fret- 
fully and half impatiently. 

"Poor May!" her brother said, laying his hand 
caressingly upon her shoulder. 

The tender accents melted her. She sprang up, 
and threw her arms round Ambrose. 
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" I have been so cross lately — do forgive me ! 
It is not that I mean to be cross, but nothing has 
ever tried me like this. That you should have 
gone away from Chelstone, and left Mr. Douglas 
under a false impression; for, Ambrose, you did 
not take that money, and I am certain you know 
who did take it You know who put those figures 
in the book at the bank. You admitted it to me 
that first night Now, it can't be right to hide it — 
it can't be right that you should suffer for the 
guilty." 

" Can't it be right ?" he repeated to Mabel. " I will 
tell you everything, because I think you deserve to 
know all. If there is any one in the world I have hated 
and detested — if there is any one in the world against 
whom I have cherished indignation and envy and all 
bad feelings — it is he who I believe forged those figures 
in the Ledger, and took the fifty pounds, knowing, as 
he did it, that the blame would probably fall on me. 
It would have been revenge if I had exposed him 
to suspicion ; for remember, Mabel, I have no proof 
against him that others would recognise. It would be 
with him as with me, mere circumstantial evidence. 
In either case no earthly eye could have seen the act 
committed. I was alone in the Bank for hours that 
day; he was alone in the Bank for twenty minutes. 
Mabel, how could I go and meet my Lord, week by 
week in his Church, day by day in prayer, hour by 
hour in my toilsome life, and feel that I had sprung to 
take revenge on Willie Douglas for insults and scoffs 
hard to bear — above all, for conduct to you which 
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was intolerable, and is still enough to make me angry, 
I am afraid." 

" It need not," she said ; " it has passed away 
amongst the things that are too contemptible to re- 
member." 

"Well, then, Mabel, I have another reason over 
and above this, — I could not bow down his father's 
head with shame. I could not be the one to let all 
Chelstone know the son of such a man is a thief P 

" All Chelstone need not know," she interposed. 

" Need it not ? Chelstone must cease to be what 
it is if that were so, Mabel. Things are proclaimed 
upon the housetop there, which are spoken in secret, 
may be truly saidr— but we need not dwell on this. I 
could not be the one to tell what might bring disgrace 
on that honourable name ; I could not bring such a 
shadow over her whom I love. Put yourself in her 
place, Mabel ; you can well imagine what she would 
feel." 

" You mean Violet Douglas ? " Mabel asked, 
quietly. It was the first time, though she knew his 
secret, that Ambrose had so openly referred to it. 

" Yes," he said, " I mean Violet ; she whom I love, 
and will love to the end," he added, solemnly. " I 
am not given to change, and she is worthy of my 
love, of the love of my life. You cannot be insen- 
sible to all she has done for us, Mabel : surely that 
must touch you; remember how well Cyril loved 
her." 

The sudden mention of her little brother's name 
was always sufficient to move Mabel. Her love for 
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him had been that of mother and sister all in one. 
Her tears fell fast as she said, — 

" Oh, Ambrose, I am glad our darling is safe ; but 
I miss him so much. Sometimes I think the world can 
never be the same to me again without him. Often I 
find myself trying to go to him, and to papa, and the 
others. I am not what I used to be; mother is 
braver than I am now." 

Ambrose felt it was true; she was not what she 
once had been; and he determined to take counsel 
with his mother about Mabel, and try to persuade her 
to look out for a situation as daily governess, which 
would be better for her than that eternal stitching. 

This plan was matured sooner than any one ex- 
pected. Little Arthur Evans's mother had not for- 
gotten what Ambrose had done for her, in saving her 
boy from the fire ; and she had frequently come to see 
the Hampdens, and had been very much impressed by 
Mabel's sweet face and pleasant address. She had one 
little girl, who was spoiled and unmanageable, and yet 
too precious to be trusted at school ; but her mother 
was conscious she was miserably inferior in speaking 
with propriety and in lady-like manner to those 
young sisters of her husband's copying clerk, who had 
no education except that which Mabel had given them. 

Mrs. Evans was a kind-hearted woman ; and, if she 
had but little refinement or tact, and was not on very 
good terms with the letter hy she made up for the 
deficiency in some measure by an honest desire to 
show her gratitude to the Hampdens. This same 
desire had actuated her, when she pressed upon- her 
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husband to let Ambrose have emplo3rment in his 
office — though the cautious lawyer took a middle 
course, and at present only gave him work to do at 
home, saying he must see how that little matter at 
Chelstone turned out before he conunitted himself too 
far. Mrs. Evans made her proposition to Mrs. Hamp- 
den one morning very soon after Mabel's conversation 
with her brother. The good little woman threaded 
her way very early from her smart house in Blooms- 
bury Square to Mrs. Perkins's shop, and took both her 
children with her. 

The little sitting-room was very full. At one small 
table were Rosie and Katie, busily employed over 
some French translation, while Mabel and her mother 
were seated at the other, which was spread with 
garments of all kinds, which Mabel was overlooking 
for necessary repairs. 

" Dear me, I am afraid I am come before you 
expected visitors,'* began Mrs. Evans ; " but I was 
anxious to get here early. There, don't put yourself 
out of the way, Mrs. 'Ampden, please," as poor Mrs. 
Hampden began hastily to fold up some black skirts, 
rising from her seat in a disturbed manner to greet 
her guest "My business is with you, my dear," 
turning to Mabel, " and your mamma, too, of course. 
I want to know what you will say to coming to teach 
Arabella every day ; being her governess, you know, 
and dining with her at one o'clock, which is my lunch 
time, of course. Now, Arabella, speak, and say you'll 
be a good girl if Miss 'Ampden will come." 

But Arabella made no sign. She was a great over- 
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grown girl of ten years old, who was certainly not a 
very inviting pupil, as she stood leaning awkwardly 
against her mother, playing with the long ends of 
velvet, with bells attached, which hung from Mrs. 
Evans's throat. 

Arthur was more talkative ; and Rosie and Katie had 
to answer a great many questions about their brother — 
where he was, and what he was doing ? and on hearing 
that he was writing in his own room, Arthiu* dashed 
away, heedless of his mother's call, and was soon 
heard in the room above, where he told Ambrose that 
his mamma was downstairs, and had come to get his 
sister to be Arabella's governess. 

Ambrose soon appeared in the sitting-room, and 
poor Mabel found herself shut out from all chance 
of escape. Then and there the bargain was con- 
cluded — Mabel was to give up her work for the 
Institution in Bemer Street to her mother, and was 
to enter on her duties as daily governess to little 
Arabella Evans, with a salary of 40/. a year. 

" You know, I want her made genteel and nicely 
behaved," Mrs. Evans said ; " that is the grand point. 
If you do that, and make her speak prettily and like 
a young lady, and get her to learn the beginning of 
music, I shall be quite satisfied. For I don't mind 
telling you, I am glad in any way to oblige you, and 
that I take a great interest in you all, that I do." 

" I hope my sister's services will be found equivalent 
to what you are so kind as to offer her," said Ambrose, 
proudly ; " I will bring her myself to your house every 
morning, and call for her in the afternoon, if you will 
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tell us at what hours you wish her to begin and end 
her lessons. It is rather a long walk, and my sister 
could not possibly come without a companion." 

" Oh ! well, that I must leave to you. I will say 
from half-past nine till five, because I should like 
Miss 'Ampden to walk with Arabella in the square — 
Bloomsbury Square, you know — ^for an hour before 
dinner; and little Arthur will sometimes like a nm 
there too, won't he ?" 

Little Arthiu-gave a ready assent, and also stipulated 
that Mabel was to let him come into the schoolroom 
sometimes ; and so the matter was settled that Mabel 
should enter on her new duties in the following week. 

" I am more fit to sew, and take care of mother 
and the children, Ambrose," Mabel said, when Mrs. 
Evans was gone. ** You know I have no accomplish- 
ments. Mamma, I don't like leaving you." 

" But, my dear, I think it will do you good to get 
more exercise. You look sadly pale, Mabel," said 
Mrs. Hampden. 

" The business is settled ; and now, Mabel, we will 
go and buy a new gown and hat, for you to appear 
in Mrs. Evans's schoolroom," said Ambrose. "You 
must let me do as I like with what I earn sometimes, 
and I have nearly got two pounds now that I am 
longing to spend. Make haste and get ready, and 
we will go down to the shop, and rise in Mrs. 
Perkins's favour by buying a gown of her, and one of 
those black straw hats whicli I saw in her millinery 
window yesterday." He spoke cheerfully, for success 
is sweet, especially sweet to one who had all his life 
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been disappointed in his efforts. Another paper had 
been accepted by the editor of the magazine, and an 
article Ambrose had sent to a daily newspaper had 
been favourably received. " Do you never write to 
Violet?" he asked, when they had completed their 
purchase, and had paid Mrs. Perkins over the counter 
for what they bought, and so insured her favour. 

"I have written once or twice; but I am not a 
good correspondent, Ambrose." 

" Write to her before very long," was the answer, 
** and let her know we are keeping our heads above 
the stream. Let her know that we are not engulphed 
yet; that the sky is clearing, and that God has 
prospered us." 

It was pretty well known in Chelstone that Ambrose 
Hampden had left Mr. Douglas's Bank with some 
cloud hanging over him. Of course, Mrs. Day spread 
the matter abroad amongst the farmers* wives; and 
Mrs. Evans, though she believed in Ambrose's inno- 
cence, after a fashion, could not resist talking to some 
of her friends, in a mysterious way, about her sorrow 
that the brave young man, who had saved her grand- 
son from the burning house, should have been obliged 
to leave the Bank ; and how her son in London had 
given him employment Then, old Mr. Francis de- 
plored it to his patients, and told how Mr. Douglas 
had paid him most handsomely for his attendance on 
the little boy ; and had, he knew, kept him alive for 
weeks by nourishing food and the best wine. 

Little by little, however, the memory of the event 
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passed away. In a small town like Chelstone, one 
topic engrosses the public mind for a time, and is 
freely discussed on all sides; then another takes its 
place, and is equally interesting for a season; and, 
finally, the waters close over both, and both pass away 
from remembrance. But there was one faithful heart 
who never forgot little CyriL The old verger had 
not been like himself, his wife declared, since that 
child had been taken away ; and many visitors to the 
Abbey were told incidentally by Mr. Mercer " that — 
that there little stone cross in the churchyard was put 
up to a child who used to know every nook and 
comer of the Abbey as well as he did himself — and 
could tell the story of most of the monuments won- 
derful — and who was as beautiful as an angel." Violet 
Douglas often paid the little grave a visit, and took 
flowers to lay upon it every Sunday morning, and she 
would sonietimes call upon the Mercers, and exchange 
any tidings of the Hampdens with them. 

One bright autumn day Mrs. Mercer met her at 
the door with the news of what we already know; 
for Rosie had written to tell her that Mabel was 
to be a governess to little Arthur Evans's sister, and 
that Ambrose had written in a magazine ! 

Violet could not help feeling that the Hampdens 
were far less communicative to her than to the old 
Mercers, and something like a pang shot through her. 

" I always said," Mrs. Mercer went on, " that it 
was a long lane that had no turning; and that 
very likely they would prosper better in London 
than ever they did here; and, I am proud to say. 
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I was right This here is a dead-alive place, Miss 
Violet — though Mercer is so fond of it, and can't 
see how much I gave up in coming to live here 
when we married" 

"Well, my dear," her husband interfered, "that's 
an old story now. We've been married forty-one 
years come next Michaelmas." 

" You needn't go and interrupt like that, Mercer. 
I was saying Chelstone is a dead-alive place; and 
Miss Violet will not contradict me, if you do." 

Miss Violet did not contradict Mrs. Mercer; but 
it was only a languid smile with which she listened 
to Mr. Mercer's rejoinder, — 

"No, my dear. Miss Violet is too perlite to 
contradict; she is not so contrary as some folks 
are ! I know that" 

" Well, I ain't agoing to quarrel with you, Mercer. 
I will tell Miss Violet, what she'll be glad to hear : 
that our lodgers are very quiet, and likely to stay, 
and that once I should have thought them perfection. 
But, lor ! it is odd how I'd give a good deal to hear 
the sound of those little galloping feet, that I was 
so afraid would wear out my stair-carpets. I would 
give a good deal to have my door bounced open, 
and see that child's face peeping in, and say, * Mersy, 
I'll be very good if I may come.' " 

Mrs. Mercer's eyes filled with tears, while her 
husband left his chair, and shuffled up and down 
the room, with his hands at his back, just as he 
paced the aisle of the Abbey, saying, — 

"Dear, dear! ifs a mystery, I say, why flowers 
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like that are cut down, and poor withered old stumps 
like me, for instance, left. But, there, I shall not 
forget what Mr. Ambrose said, when he bid me 
good-bye. *We shall know it is all right one day. 
It is not that it is wrong now,' says he, * mind that : 
only we ain't wise enough to see that it is right,' or 
something like that" • 

"We shall know that it is all right," Violet re- 
peated to herself, as she went slowly towards the High 
Street — where she was to meet her father. She passed 
on the way a bookseller's shop, and turned in to 
buy the August number of the Hillsborough Magazine^ 
where, Rosie had told Mrs. Mercer, Ambrose had 
written such a beautiful story. 

She was coming out of the shop with the magazine 
in her hand, when she met her father. For many 
weeks the Hampdens' name had not been mentioned 
between them. Violet had found herself isolated 
in her interest, and she had shrunk from listening to 
remarks which, however natural, were tr3dng to her, 
more, not less so, as time went on. Mabel had 
only written to her twice. She was, as she had 
told her brother, a poor correspondent; and Violet 
had found no difficulty in showing these letters to 
her father. They were bare details of their London 
life, and nothing more. 

The magazine was a different thing. As she 
walked by her father's side, she peeped in between 
the uncut leaves with tremulous eagerness. 

They were his thoughts, his words, which she was 
now to read ; and she wondered if they would give 
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her any clue to his present life, — how he was fighting 
against his difficulties — ^how he was bearing up against 
disappointment and unjust accusation. 

Little Rosie had not mentioned the title of the 
paper, and Violet looked through the contents on 
the first leaf, that she might decide which was the 
one she sought It was not the serial tale, which 
had been going on for some months, she knew ; 
not that one headed, " History of an Alpine Expe- 
dition;" not another, the "Political Aspects of the 
Times," but the fourth on the list struck her, " The 
Problems of Life." 

That surely was his; and, looking if there were 
any signature, she saw, a few pages fiu*ther on, the 
letters " A. H.," which decided the question. 

" Well, Violet, what is there so deeply interesting 
in the Hillsborough this month? We gave it up at 
Christmas, because we thought it had fallen off so 
much, did we not ?" 

"Yes, papa; but there was something in this 
number I wanted to read, so I bought it" 

She stopped. How many girls would have said 
no more! But Violet was faithful and true, in the 
letter and in the spirit. 

"Papa," she said, gently, as they reached Cran- 
stone House, "there is an article in the magazine 
written by Mr. Hampden. His little sister told Mr. 
Mercer about it, and also that Mabel has got a 
situation as a governess, at Mrs. Evans's — Mr. Evans's 
daughter-in-law, papa !" 

" Ah, yes ! old Evans told me that it was so, some 

T 
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days since. How is it that I forgot to tell you, I 
wonder? I really hope that it will prove the Hamp- 
dens have not suffered so much by that unfortunate 
business, which is wrapped in as great a mystery 
as ever." 

" Papa, a few days ago something struck me which 
I think I should like to tell you, as I have told 
Grannie. It may, of course, be nothing; and, I 
suppose, I ought to hope it is nothing. But I was 
reading some verses from a little book of poetry 
Aunt Isabella gave me on the day I came home 
from Bonchurch, last spring, and I found the date 
in it — March 23rd. TTiat was the day, papa, the 
money was taken or lost from the bank — that was 
the day you said Willie went to London. Papa, 
Willie was here the first evening I was at home. 
He must have gone to London on the 24th, and 
returned on the 26th." 

Mr. Douglas did not answer for a moment. 

" Are you sure of this, Violet?" 

"Quite sure, papa. There can be no mistake about 
the date." 

"I do not see how this clears up the mystery, Violet" 

"I do not say it does, papa; only, you know, 
Willie might have been in the bank that afternoon, 
when Mr. Evans was with you; and no one seems 
to have thought it possible, because Willie was sup- 
posed to be in London." 

A shock of fear and dread seemed to pass over 
her father's face; and Violet almost repented of 
what she had said. 
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He turned sharply from her without another word, 
and went towards the house, while Violet pursued 
her way to Grannie's. 

From her she had no secrets; and the magazine 
was opened, and Grannie said kindly, — 

" Will you like to read me the stoiy, Violet ?" 

"Yes, dear Grannie; but it is not a story, 1 
think, unless it is the story of his own life; the 
title almost tells that it is.*^ 

Then she looked suddenly up into the dear old 
face, and met an expression there which made her 
colour come. 

"Grannie, I could not read this to any one but 
you,^* she said. "It was a great effort even to tell 
papa it was in the magazine, only I thought it right 
to tell him why I bought it Do you understand 
me. Grannie?" 

"Yes, darling, and I honour joti for your high 
principle. I seldom speak to you now, Violet, on 
this subject, because I hold that many words are 
not only useless in such a case, but do harm; but 
you always have my sympathy. Thank God, though* 
I am old now, I do not forget that I was young 
once." 

" Grannie, you are all sympathy about joys and 
sorrows. There never was any one like you. 
Mamma said so yesterday — how much more yoti 
entered into her feelings about Willie than Lucy or 
Constance do; and how, when she hears from him, 
her first thought is, after papa has seen the letter, 
to bring it to you." 

T 2 
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" The accounts are good, I think, altogether. Mr. 
Vernon seems satisfied, and Willie entirely con- 
tented." 

" For the present," said Violet doubtfiilly ; " only 
I always dread what may come. When we thought 
ourselves seciu-e in the spring, he went off suddenly 
to London, and then there was that dreadfiil scene just 
after he came of age* I told papa of that mistake 
in the date of Willie's going to London, Grannie — 
I thought I must tell him — ^but I do not know whether 
he will act upon it in any way." 

" Willie has been told of the loss of the money, 
and of the suspicion resting upon Mr. Hampden, 
I suppose?" Grannie asked. 

" Yes, I think so ; but I have not seen any notice 
of it in his letters. Lucy had one, which she said 
was private property; but I don't know what was 
in it Grannie dear, is there anything to be done?" 

" My darling, I think not ; but let patience have 
her work, and let us wait." 

Violet said no more; and, after a silence, she began 
to read, in a low shy voice at first, but she gathered 
power and courage as she went on, as if the strong, 
brave words gave her strength ; for there was a ring 
of victory in the strain of the writer which rejoiced 
Violet's heart. If the problem of his life's story 
were hard to solve, he was content that it should 
be so; for was he not learning to trust where he 
could not understand? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GOD DEFENDS THE RIGHT, 

" I praise Thee while my da)rs go on ; 

I love Thee while my days go on ; 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frosit, 
With emptied arms, and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on." 

E. B. Browning. 

When we gathered primroses from the hedges, and 
violets from the woods, in the days of our childhood, 
how long seemed the time that lay between us and 
the year before, when we filled our baskets with the 
same treasures, and threaded our way through the 
same tangled copses, or uneven shrubbery walks. 
But, in later life, when once more the early flowers 
look up at us, with their starry eyes ; when, on some 
quiet spring day, we hear the carol of the birds, and 
the soft tinkling of waters running down from their 
hidden soiu^ces, far away among the hills — thus to 
lend their sweet treble accompaniment to the sounds, 
with which all nature proclaims that the sleep of Earth 
is over, and the Easter tide of the Chiu'ch draws near 
— we only feel how quickly time is speeding onwards ! 
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It may be that we cannot tune our hearts to the music 
of the spring, but rather sigh over the rapid flight of 
years, which carries us with it, ^nd brings us no 
renewal of freshness or joy, as it does to the things 
around us, now so jubilant in their ever renewing 
youth and gladness. There are, however, many hearts 
who have power to look beyond the spring-time of 
earth, to the everlasting spring of the better life 
beyond the grave, and to IcMig for grace to redeem 
the time, and stretch forward to eternity. 

As Mabel Hampden sat in the schoolroom at 
Bloomsbury Square cwie mornings watching Arabella's 
rough handling of scwne primroses she had bought of 
a flower girl on her way with Ambrose to her daily 
duty as Mrs. Evans's governess, her thoughts were 
busy with the past Those primroses, stiffly laid 
together, and surrounded by a prim border of leaves, 
carried her back to the spring days^ a year ago ; when 
her little Cyril lay dymg, and caressed the flowers 
the children brought him so often,, with his tiny thin 
fingers, saying as he touched them, " I love them ; 
oh ! tnay I love them ! "" 

" I can't undo this string," said Arabella at last, as 
she gave the primroses a violent twitch, which severed 
several heads frcxn the stalks, amd roused Mabel from 
her dream. 

She exclaimed, " Oh ! take care^ Arabella, give me 
the poor flowers, and let me arrange them in that 



saucer." 



" Oh I pray, take them, I don't see much in them. 
Miss Hampden; now I care for tiie flowers at the 
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show. Oh my ! it is a pity you did not go with us to 
Chiswick last summer ; there were great piles of 
geraniums, and even the 'ollyhocks were splendid." 

" Hollyhocks, Arabella," corrected Mabel despair- 
ingly; for those fugitive h'^ of Arabella's were so 
hopeless to catch, or if caught, so difficult to get put 
in the right place. " I like primroses better than any 
flower ; but, then, I remember gathering them when I 
was a little girl. There they look happier now," she 
said, as she gently placed the flowers in the water ; 
"that is how Cyril liked to see them." 

" You talk of him as if he was alive," said Arabella. 
*' Why ! mamma won't have Bertie's name mentioned ; 
he was the brother of ours that died, you know." 

"We talk of our dear little brother and sisters, 
and of our father, too, very often," Mabel said ; 
" because we like to think of them as near us, and in 
a home where we shall meet them again, some day ; 
but now, Arabella, we must begin our lessons in good 
earnest." 

Arabella dragged her chair to the table with her 
foot, and began to open her books. The lessons went 
on for an hour without interruption ; when the school- 
room door was burst open, and Arthur rushed in. 

" Here, look here ! Mr. Hampden wants to see you. 
I was sliding down the banisters, and nearly fell upon 
his 'ead in the 'all. He says, he must see you ; shall 
I bring him in ? " 

" I think I had better go and see my brother in the 
dining-room, Arthur," Mabel said, rising and turning 
very pale ; " something must be wrong at home. Stay 
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here, like good children, quietly ; " and Mabel hastily 
went downstairs. 

" Ambrose, what is it ? " she asked, as she joined 
her brother in the dining-room ; where full-sized 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Evans, and their children, 
painted in flaring oil-colours, stared down from the 
heavy gilt fhunes, hanging on the red flock paper 
which adorned the walls. 

Ambrose saw how frightened she looked, and 
hastened to reassure her. " There is nothing wrong," 
he said. " But when I got home from the office, with 
my papers, after leaving you here, I found a telegram 
from Mr. Douglas. Here it is." 

Mabel took the paper from her brother, and read — 

" If possible, I wish to see you immediately at 
Cranstone House, on business of importance." 

"What can it be?" she questioned) but then 
looking up into her brother's face, she added : " It 
is to tell you that the thief who took the money is 
discovered. Oh ! Ambrose; we shall be happy, then, 
at last." 

"Don't be too ready to jump to a conclusion, 
Mabel," he said, " and be gentle in your judgment ; 
remember how terrible will be the grief and sorrow 
of those connected with him, if the person is indeed 
the one on whom our suspicions rest I cannot 
forget, Mabel, who will suffer, as you suffered for me." 

" It would be quite a different thing," Mabel said 
quickly. " Violet Douglas had no love for her brother, 
to compare with mine for you ; and she never could 
have been proud of him." She laid her head on his 
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shoulder for a moment, and went on. "It has 
broken me down, Ambrose, and I have never felt 
like myself since : that you should have to leave a 
place like Chelstone, because you were suspected of 
theft, was too much. I could not see it was just or 
right; it has been better of late, but still it has 
weighed me down. I could not forget it What 
does mamma say?" 

" I have not said very much to her : merely telling 
her that Mr. Douglas had sent for me, and that she 
and the children must come here for you this after- 
noon. I must go now, for I have barely time to 
catch the train." He threw his little black travelling- 
bag over his shoulder, kissed Mabel affectionately, 
and left the room. Then he returned for a moment. 
" May, here are some sheets to correct I did think 
I would take them with me, but, on. second thoughts, 
I will leave them with you. You will overlook them 
for me this evening, and I shall be home to-morrow." 

He gave her a bundle of papers, and was gone ; 
and Mabel returned to the dingy schoolroom, and 
her weary routine with Arabella Evans. Was it 
better than stitching for the Institution in Bemers 
Street? She often doubted it For, with all the 
kindliness of heart, which characterised Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans, and with all the gratitude to Ambrose, 
which they both really felt, they lacked the tact and 
refinement of feeling, which alone can make the 
governess, whether daily or resident, at ease with 
those who employ her. Mabel had often to endure 
a great deal that jarred upon her feelings; and not 
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the least was the frequent reference made, whenever 
Chelstone was mentioned, to the brave re;scue of 
Arthur from the fire, and the great grief it was to 
the whole Evans family, that a suspicion of dis- 
honesty should have fallen upon Ambrose. 

But, in spite of all these drawbacks, MabePs health 
had greatly improved. She was more like the Mabel 
of old, than she had been during the first few months 
of their residence in London ; and helpless indig- 
nation against those who wrongfiilly accused her 
brother, had gradually been overbalanced by pride 
and pleasure in his present success. For Ambrose 
seemed to possess the power of writing what was 
accepted with readiness by editors and publishers, 
and read, so Mabel could not doubt, with profit 
She dwelt fondly on his successful efforts, and thank- 
fully on the spirit which pervaded all he wrote, as 
well as all he did. There was a golden thread 
running through everything, which told that he 
lived for something beyond and above mere earthly 
praise and blame ; a full chord of deepest meaning, 
which proclaimed that the key-note of the melody 
was touched by the music of heavenly things. 

The year which Ambrose Hampden had passed in 
London had changed him greatly. His manner and 
bearing were now those of ripened manhood, and as 
he walked up the High Street of Chelstone, on that 
sweet spring evening, several eyes followed him, as 
one whom they ought to recognise, and yet failed 
altogether to identify. 

The Abbey towers were rosy red with the western 
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light, as he paused beneath them for a moment, to 
look earnestly at the windows of Monk's Court, and 
at the* low oak door, from which he had so often 
seen his little brother bound to meet him; and in 
later times, had watched Violet's figure pass in and 
out on her ministry of love. 

A year had gone by since those days of Cyril's 
illness and Violet's frequent visits, and now Ambrose 
questioned himself as to what he should find at 
Cranstone House ? If the cloud were to be dispelled 
which had shadowed the last few days of his life at 
Chelstone? How would it be with Violet? Would 
she confirm that last parting act of faith and trust, 
by a surrender of herself to him ? Would her father 
bestow her upon him, or would the distance between 
them prevent it as much now as in days gone by? 
These and many like questions filled Ambrose's mind, 
and so occupied him, that he found himself under the 
shadow of the budding lime-trees, and at the iron 
gates, before he was aware of it His heart beat fast 
as he walked up the drive, and mounting the steps 
before the house, rang the bell. Ellis opened the 
door, and received Ambrose with the same imper- 
turbable gravity which always characterised him ; but 
still there was an added solemnity in his bearing 
as he preceded Ambrose to the door of his master's 
study, which seemed to betoken that something more 
than usually important was pressing even upon Ellis's 
mind at that moment He placed a chair by theiire 
for Ambrose, and said Mr. Douglas had not yet left 
the dining-room ^ but he would let him know he had 
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arrived. This seemed to imply that his coming w^s 
expected by Ellis, as well as by his master; and 
Ambrose waited anxiously for Mr. Douglas's ap- 
pearance. 

Some numbers of the Hillsborauqh Magazine lay 
upon the study table; and a smile of triumphant 
pleasure lighted his face, as he saw written on the 
outside of one, V. D. It was hers, then, and she had 
read what he had written, perhaps. He opened 
the book, and glancing at the contents, saw a little 
faint pencil line under a sentence he had written, 
thinking of »her all the time as he wrote, he well 
remembered, — 

"Perfect faith in us, and in all our words and 
actions is rare. Misgivings throb through the breasts 
of those who love most, at times, that the one who is 
loved may in part be ideal ; that something at least of 
that which is as an abiding refuge to us, may be a 
mirage, and substantial only to ourselves. But if 
this perfect faith should indeed exist for us, in one 
loving, tender, noble breast, does it not go far to 
make the unfaith of all the rest of the world but as 
dust in the balance?" 

The smile still lingered on Ambrose's lips ; and he 
had not laid the book down upon the table again, 
when the door opened, and Mr. Douglas came in. 

The stately head was bowed, and the firm, resolute 
tread shaken and altered. The few abrupt words 
which Mr. Douglas spoke at last could not startle 
Ambrose more than did that first sight of him — ^he was 
so changed — so sadly changed 
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" Mr. Hampden, I have sent for you to tell you 
that your name is cleared from every shadow of doubt 
or suspicion. My son has confessed to me with his 
own lips that he forged the figures in the ledger, and 
appropriated to himself the fifty pounds." 

Ambrose bowed in acknowledgment of what Mr. 
Douglas said, but he could not speak. 

** It is my intention to call together in my room at 
the Bank all those who might naturally suppose that 
it was our desire — Mr. Sanderson's and my own — that 
you should resign your clerkship in the Bank. The 
farmer, Mr. Day, and his wife must hear the truth, as 
well as the officials, and any others who may have 
been influenced in their judgment by this unhappy 
circumstance. As for you, Mr. Hampden, what can 
I say more to you ? No words can tell the depth of 
my humiliation, nor the grief that wrings my soul 
that my son's sin should have brought upon you so 
much trial, — sending you away from a post you 
were filling faithfully and zealously, with the shadow 
of suspected fraud hanging over you. I have one 
question to ask, which I desire to have answered, 
Did you believe my son was guilty?" 

" I believed," said Ambrose, " that it must be he 
who abstracted the money, or knew who had abstracted 
it ; but I had no proof — no absolute proof. During 
the twenty minutes I was absent fi*om the Bank, Mr. 
William Douglas took my place. My mind was fiiU 
of our great money difficulties on* that day, and I 
was trying to find courage to ask Mr. Evans to lend 
me 5/. to supply my littie brother's needs. When I 
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returned to the office, I did not notice the figures as I 
called off the names when we closed the books, and for 
six weeks all thoughts of that afternoon faded away." 

" But why did you not tell me that you had a 
suspicion ? Was I not your friend ?" 

"Yes," said Ambrose, earnestly; "but that was 
one of my reasons. I knew God would defend the 
right ; and I would not be the one to tell you that 
which was to bear you down with s(»tow. 1 prayed 
for help," he said, reverently, "not to indulge my 
feelings of revenge by casting a reproach on your 
son's name. His bearing to me and to mine from the 
first had been offensive, and I found it hard to forgive 
him. If I had acted on my first impulse, and told 
you or Mr. Sanderson of my suspicions, I should have 
been the means of bringing sorrow upon you and 
upon one I love." Ambrose raised his head, and spoke 
firmly. The time was come now, and he was not 
ashamed to mention her name. "At last I am free 
from this ; at least I have not given your son evil for 
evil, and I have not let Violet suffer one pang that I 
could avoid. For the rest, God has prospered me : 
we have not undertaken anything during the last year 
that has not been successful ; and I am quite content, 
for my mother's and sisters* sake as well as for my 
own, that we left Chelstone when we did." 

Mr. Douglas had seated himself in his chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. He looked so bent, 
and aged, and worn out, that Ambrose's heart was 
deeply touched. There was a silence, which Mr. 
Douglas was the first to break, — 
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" Ten days ago we were summoned to Paris to see 
our unhappy boy. He left St Petersburg from ill- 
health, and broke down entirely at Paris. When his 
mother and I reached him we thought he had not 
many hours to live. But God has in his mercy spared 
his life ; may He give him grace to repent His poor 
mother and one of his sisters are with him, and I 
must return thither soon ; but I felt I must lose no 
time in making you all the reparation in my power. 
My poor boy, stretched upon a bed of sickness from 
which he can never rise to be a strong man, fills me with 
pity. I ask you to be pitifril too. I think so generous 
and noble a nature can afford to forgive. My son,'* 
he went on, after a pause, " was sorely pressed by one 
of his bad companions — an older man, who has been 
the evil influence of his life — for a so-called debt 
of honour. I had so distinctly stated that I would 
not give him another farthing, after I increased his 
allowance, that his coiu*age failed to apply to me. 
The sudden temptation came, and he fell into the 
snare, fully intending, he says, to replace the money 
on the first of April, when the time for drawing his 
allowance would come. But debts ^nultiplied ; a 
terrible time of reckoning came, as you know ; and 
our only hope for him was to send him away from all 
the mazes of sin in which he was entangled. As far 
as I can judge outwardly, his conduct has improved 
at St Petersburg; but the thought of the past has 
weighed upon him, and, in spite of every effort he 
has made to forget, his conscience would assert itself, 
and would be heard. Then a delicate constitution 
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gave way more and more, and Mr. Vemon, who is an 
uncle of his mother's, wrote to me two months ago, 
urging upon me the expediency of our recalling our 
son to his native country. I think," Mr. Douglas 
continued, after a pause, " that is all I have to tell 
you. I am anxious to make the public avowal as soon 
as possible, and then I propose taking my daughter 
Violet to join the rest of the family, and I shall 
leave a nephew of Mr. Sanderson, whose name you 
may have heard — Mr. Watson — to take my place. 
He went out to New Zealand some two years since, 
but has returned within the last three months, and 
will be received as a working partner in' the Bank. 
For myself, I can never be as I have been in Chel- 
stone; never hold up my head amongst the people 
who have trusted me and my father before me for so 
many years, and amongst whom my name has ever 
been honourable and honoured. It is a sore trial, 
Mr. Hampden, and crushes me to the dust. God 
only knows what I have suffered and must continue 
to suffer to the end." 

" Do not say so, sir," Ambrose interposed. " The re- 
membrance of this will pass away from people's minds; 
and, siu-ely, your name, which is without reproach, 
could not really be less esteemed because ^" 

" My son is a thief, and capable of the most dis" 
honourable action, in suffering you to rest under this 
suspicion for a whole year," Mr. Douglas finished the 
sentence bitterly. " No, Mr. Hampden ; the world is 
never too kind, and the little world of Chelstone is 
not exempt from the weakness of the great world 
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beyond it. But now what can I do for you ? In any 
way, can I help your onward path ? only tell me." 

Mr. Douglas had risen from his chair, and he and 
Ambrose stood face to face. It was impossible not 
to be struck with the improvement in Ambrose's 
whole manner and appearance ; and, involuntarily, Mr. 
Douglas said, " It would be folly to ask you to resume 
yoiu: place in the Bank as a junior clerk. You are 
worthy of higher things : you have set your foot upon 
the ladder of literary effort, and I see, in what you 
have achieved, much promise for the future ; but you 
must needs live while you work, and you must let me 
provide for your mother and sisters while you win for 
yourself a place and a name. I must do something ; do 
not hesitate to tell me what that something shall be." 

Ambrose waited a moment, and then he said, — 

" I will return to the Bank if it should please you to 
receive me. I could still find leisure for the reading 
and writing, which I had begun long before I left 
Chelstone. But I am bound to repeat now that 
which I told you before — that the love I bear for your 
daughter is changeless, and has strengthened with 
time and absence. I pray to be allowed to hope — 
only to hope — that whatever else I miss in life, I may 
win her." 

Mr. Douglas winced ; this was more than the half 
of his kingdom, which he was ready and willing to 
lay at Ambrose's feet But Violet — his Violet ; what 
would " otir lady of Hurst Hill" say if he were to yield 
in this ? Her mother, too ; what would she say ? for 
brighter prospects had been dawning, as she fondly 

u 
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hoped, for their darling. Mr. Douglas felt sorely tried, 
and knew not what answer to make. 

" I think, Mr. Hampden, this matter may rest for 
the present We shall be away for some months, 
most probably ; it may be, that some of us, at least, 
may winter abroad. Any way, you and your family 
will, I hope, return to Chelstone ; and if I can provide 
a home for you, I shall be only too glad to do so." 

Ambrose felt that the great point was avoided in 
this reply of Mr. Douglas, and he said, — 

" I could not return to Chelstone to be near her ; 
to see her, perhaps, sometimes, and pledge myself 
that she should never guess how much I loved her. 
If you cannot give me hope, I must pursue my pre- 
sent life in London and wait." 

The resolute determined tone struck Mr. Douglas. 

" Well," he said, " Mr. Hampden, I cannot decide 
now as to the best course to pursue ; you must give 
me time. Mr. Evans expects you as his guest to- 
night : to-morrow we shall meet ; for I have a duty to 
perform. Those who heard suspicion cast upon you 
must hear you cleared from every shadow of blame. 
It is just that I, who am the father of the guilty one, 
should take upon myself to declare your innocence." 

" I do not see the necessity for this painful task," 
said Ambrose. "I am satisfied; why should you 
impose it upon yourself?" 

" Because it is just that I should do so," was the 
answer; and with a fervent pressure of the hand, 
Mr. Douglas and Ambrose parted. 

At the gate, in the gathering twilight, Ambrose saw 
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a boyish figure advancing towards him. It was Charlie 
Douglas, who had returned for his Easter holidays, 
grown and developed into a tall, handsome Etonian. 

"I will walk into the town with you," he said. 
" I am so glad to see you ; it is awfiiUy jolly that 
you should come clear out of that horrid business ; 
though, of course, it is hard enough for us all 
to know who was guilty. I can't talk about that, 
however, though I feel more than some people, who 
shall be nameless. Look here," he continued, 
whistling in boyish fashion, " Violet and I are great 
allies, and always have been. I wish to tell you 
that you have got a friend in me, and always will 
have one. It is quite enough to have one sister 
married to a swell, and we don't want two." 

" I don't understand you," said Ambrose, shortly. 

" Oh, well, you know, there has been a fuss lately 
about a Mr. Pratt Jones, who has fallen in love with 
Violet; and *our lady of Hurst Hill' was aiding and 
abetting the scheme, and has been bullying Violet 
about it She says *No,' and Consie says *Yes;' 
and papa halts between two opinions, and mamma 
and Lucy side with Consie. She will never marry 
him, I know well enough ; though they do think it 
would be such a fine grand thing." 

Charlie said this, and a great deal more, and 
Ambrose made no rejoinder. 

"Where are you going?" the boy asked, as 
Ambrose stopped at the turn to Monk's Court at last 

"To see our old landlord and his wife," was the 
answer. " Good-bye, Charlie." 

u 2 
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" Good-bye ;" and Charlie went swiftly up the road 
again, saying to himself; "He is awfully jolly, no 
doubt, that fellow ; but he need not be so grumpy. 
I knew he would shiver when he heard of Mr. 
Ferdinand Pratt Jones. As if Violet would ever 
marry him^ a likely matter !" 

It was not a likely matter, as her young brother 
foresaw. Nevertheless, the fact that such a thing 
was possible, was afloat in Chelstone; and it was 
Ambrose's fate to hear it mentioned by the Mercers 
and Mr. and Mrs. Evans, that evening. 

" His father is worth a million and a half of money, 
if he is worth a penny," Mr. Evans said ; "and that's a 
splendid place he is building, two or three miles out 
of Hurstminster. Mr. Douglas has certainly been 
fortunate in his daughters, though unlucky with his 
son." Then Mr. Evans branched forth into many 
details of Willie's delinquencies, and said, what is 
commonly said in these cases, and, too commonly, 
alas, it is true, that over-indulgence in boyhood had 
brought all this sorrow upon Willie's father and 
mother. "I don't say this will affect the interests 
of the Bank, mind," said Mr. Evans in conclusion ; 
"but I do say, I wonder Mr. Douglas did not hush 
up the matter, and let you re-enter the Bank, with no 
note or comment; but it is like him; he is as stem 
as — who was it? Junius, or Cassius — well, I have 
forgotten my Roman history long ago ; but you know 
who I mean, — that man who had his sons flogged, 
and then hung, for something they had done wrong," 

Mr. Evans's ideas were clear enough about pounds, 
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shillings, and pence, and the value of security, and 
shares ; but in matters of history they were decidedly 
very vague. Nevertheless, on the whole, he was 
right. Mr. Douglas was not the man to spare 
himself, and Brutus could not have been sterner and 
more determined in his air and bearing, than was 
Willie's father, when, at three o'clock the next day, 
he entered the partners' room at the Bank, and met 
there Mr. Sanderson, Evelyn Watson, and all the 
people, directly or indirectly connected with the 
transaction which had bowed him to the earth with 
sorrow. 

Those who heard the father declare his son's guilt, 
and express his deep sorrow that the suspicion of 
fraud should have fallen on Ambrose Hampden, will 
never forget the impression it left. There was no 
attempt made to palliate the sin, and no effort to 
work unduly on the sympathies of his listeners. 
Nevertheless, the simple statement of the truth 
moved his hearers more than many words would 
have done. 

Mrs. Day rocked herself to and fro, and wept; 
while Mr. Evans had to wipe his spectacles several 
times — the tears would dim them so persistently. 
Mr. Douglas concluded by saying that his son was too 
ill to be removed from his bed, and that his ultimate 
recovery was doubtful. He asked them for their 
pity, and for their prayers for his unhappy boy; 
and he wished publicly to call their attention to the 
noble and disinterested conduct of Mr. Hampden, who 
had borne silently what few men could have borne, 
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and had acted throughout, from the moment he had 
entered that office to the present time, like a Christian 
and a gentleman. 

When Mr. Douglas stopped, old Mr. Sanderson 
rose to say a few words, which he did in a faltering, 
tremulous voice, to the eflfect, that he was sure all 
that were present would agree that Mr. Douglas had 
made every reparation in his power, and that every 
one must feel the deepest sympathy with him, and 
the profoundest respect also. 

There were murmurs of assent; and then Mr. 
Evans opened the door, and held it for those who had 
been present to pass out 

Mrs. Day was the last to leave the room. Suddenly 
she turned back, and, going up to Mr. Douglas, who 
sat with his head bowed upon his hand — having lost 
the firm decision which he had called to his aid for 
the occasion — the good woman said — 

" Sir, sir, don't take this to heart so much. This is 
what I say, a son that got such a father must come to 
good at last. Now, sir, do *ee take comfort. If we 
thought much of you before, we think double of you 
now. And both Humphrey and I say, May God 
bless 'ee; and so do many others in Ghelstone, de- 
pend upon it. God bless 'ee, sir, and comfort 'ee, 
too ; for I'm a mother, and know it must be a sore 
trial." 

Mr. Douglas extended his hand in token of grati- 
tude to the poor woman ; and, drawing oflf her loose 
glove, Mrs. Day took it for a moment in both hers, 
and then trudged away. 
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Evelyn Watson had been the only person who had 
watched this scene unmoved. Ambrose thought he 
had never seen a cleverer nor a more cynical face. 
The thin lips were firmly compressed, and a sort of 
bitter, disappointed smile hovered round them. Ill 
health had driven him home from New Zealand. 
Thus cast adrift, and the purpose of his life marred, 
as we have seen, he was not unwilling to accept his 
uncle's renewed offer, that he should take the place of 
a son at Redlands, and a junior partner in the Chel- 
stone Bank. 

Ambrose Hampden's opinion of Evelyn Watson 
would have been a very different one if he had known 
him in those far off days, when he had woven the 
holly wreaths at Redlands, and wandered through the 
copses and over the fields and hills with a fair-haired 
girl, who made his world, and to all appearance he, 
had seemed to make hers ! But his faith in the 
beautiful and true had received a shock since then, 
and time alone could restore to him what he had lost 
— time only, and patience — and perhaps the love of 
one who, being true of heart, would be for him there- 
fore beautiful, though outwardly far inferior to ** our 
lady of Hurst Hill," as Consie was familiarly called 
in the family. 

The two sisters were together in the drawing-room 
at Hurst Hill on that afternoon when their fatheJt 
braced himself to make a declaration of his son's 
misdeeds. Constance looked very much as she had 
done three years before — one with whom life ran 
smoothly ; or, perhaps I would say, rather one who did 
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not allow herself to be ruffled by the things which did 
not immediately concern herself, even in this matter 
of her brother's dangerous illness, and the confession 
which he had poured into his father's ear when he 
believed himself to be dying. Violet felt that she 
and her sister had no real sympathy. To Violet's 
mind it was a deep trial, in which they all had their 
part ; but Constance's great aim seemed to be to 
keep the matter entirely to themselves, and not to 
allow it to emerge in the world around them. Thus 
she had thoroughly disapproved the steps her father 
had taken that day ; and vexation about this, seemed 
to outweigh the relief from anxieties which a letter 
from her mother and Lucy had given that morning. 

Willie was pronounced out of danger ; and the 
doctor gave hope that if there was no return of 
the bleeding from the lungs, he might eventually 
recover. 

" We cannot be too thankful," Violet said to Con- 
stance, " that his life is spared. While there is life 
there is hope — that there will be a real amendment" 

" Has papa quite determined to take you with 
him when he returns to Willie?" was Constance's 
rejoinder. " I suppose you wish to go, Violet ? If 
not, Freddie and I shall be so glad if you will stay 
with us. Come to London with us, and see a little of 
the world." 

" Thank you very much, Consie ; you are very 
kind : but I would rather be with papa, and mamma, 
and Lucy. Papa thinks, if Willie is able to bear to 
be removed from Paris soon, we shall take that house 
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at Bonchurch, where Aunt Isabella was last spring; 
and then we shall all be there a great deal, for the 
next year ; papa will be glad to be away from Chel- 
stone as much as he can, and so shall we. I am 
sure," Violet continued, sadly, " Mr. Watson is likely 
to be very hard-working and energetic, so that papa 
will not be so much wanted in the Bank, and it is 
better that he should be away." 

Violet had learned that the name she had just 
uttered had ceased to affect her sister in any way; 
indeed, to judge by Constance's manner, whenever 
Evelyn Watsfon was mentioned, it was difficult to 
believe that she had ever thought of him as other, 
than the most ordinary acquaintance. It may be 
said of natures like Constance Hastings's, that self, 
reigning supreme, all other feelings sink into insigni- 
ficance. The continual indulgence of selfish aims 
and desires is to the soul like the trickling of those 
streams which, drop by drop, leave a deposit on the 
things which lie beneath them, and are so encrusted 
by this, that, imperceptibly, they lose their original 
texture, and are popularly said to be turned into 
stone. 

When Constance had chosen her lot in life, she 
had, as she believed, chosen that which would 
make her happiest ; and all the higher and better 
principles within her had been hushed and silenced, 
from that day forward, when they interfered with her 
own comfort, or ease, or pleasure. This might be 
seen even in her love for her child — a beautiful boy, 
who was now brought in for his afternoon half-hour 
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with his mother, dressed in the most approved in£uit 
toilette, lest any guests should come in for afternoon 
tea. 

When little Douglas was no trouble, his mother 
liked to have him with her, and she would even take 
some pains to make him show oflf his baby accom- 
plishments to excite admiration ; but if he was clamo- 
rous for anything which he might not have — if he 
pulled his mother's ear-rings or numerous ornaments 
too roughly — he was quietly dismissed to the nursery, 
where Constance said babies were in their natural 
climate. 

Violet and Charlie had been guests at Hurst Hill 
during the last fortnight, and the baby had given an 
entire allegiance to his young aunt 

" He likes you far better than he does me," Con- 
stance said, calmly, as little Douglas held out his arms 
to Violet 

Violet took him ; but, looking at her watch, as 
she drew it out for the baby to play with, she said, " I 
must go home now. I think papa will have returned 
from the Bank, and will want me." 

"Very well," said Constance, "and make papa 
come back to dinner ; no one will be with us, imless 
Freddie brings Mr. Pratt home with him to dine and 
sleep, I heard him say something about it" 

The colour came to Violet's face. I think she said, 
" Papa would not like to meet any one at dinner just 
now; so I will dine at home, and sleep there 
to-night." 

" No ; I can't spare you, Violet, you must come 
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back, and I am sure papa will not mind meeting 
Ferdinand Jones. What a pity he possesses such a 
horrid name ! " 

Violet tossed the baby to and fro, and tripped up 
and down the room with him in her arms for a few 
minutes more ; then she spoke with the decision which, 
gentle as she was, never forsook her when the need 
arose. " I shall not come back to-night, Constance ; 
I think papa will like a quiet evening with me. So I 
will say good-bye till to-morrow, baby darling. Will 
you have him, Constance ? " 

"Take care," said Constance, as Violet put the 
baby on his mother's knee ; and the busy little hands 
were immediately plunged into a basket on the work- 
table, where Constance's embroidery materials were 
kept " Take care, Violet ; now he has upset the 
basket, little torment ! Please ring for Medway, I 
shall send him to the nursery." 

Violet stooped to pick up the scattered treasures, 
and then saying, ** I will carry baby to the nursery ; " 
she took him from his mother again, and said, " good- 
bye, till to-morrow." 

The sisters kissed each other, and then Constance 
said, " You remember our conversation the other day, 
Violet : since then I have good reason to know that 
Mr. Pratt Jones is going to see papa again, on a 
certain subject ; you will surely not allow such a very 
desirable thing to slip through yotu: fingers. It is not 
as if he were a vulgar rich man ; but he is so unexcep- 
tionable in his manner, and so well informed, and will 
take a decidedly good position in the county. I hope. 
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Violet, for all our sakes, you will marry Mr. Jones, 
when he asks you." 

" Most certainly I shall do no such thing,'* was 
Violet's answer ; " but I cling to the hope that he will 
never put me again to the disagreeable necessity of 
telling him so." And then she was gone. 

In another hour, Violet was in her father's study, 
her arms round his neck, miumuring loving words in 
his ear. " Come into the garden, papa," she said, 
trying to rouse him from his dejection. " We can talk 
as well there, and it is such a lovely evening. I am 
going to dine here with you ; I knew you would not 
like to go up to Hurst Hill, as our lady commanded." 

" No ; oh no," said Mr. Douglas, shrinking from the 
very idea ; " but I will take a turn with you, darling. 
Thank God we have you left to us to be ever a com- 
fort; and your mother says, Lucy is very kind and 
helpful to her. We will start for Paris on Monday, 
and I think I shall take Charlie ; he can return with 
Ellis, perhaps ; and it will be a treat for him to see 
Paris, poor boy ; a treat which he deserves, he is 
doing so well in everything. Now, dear child, I can 
say what I have to say to you better in the garden ; 
but where is my stick?" he said hurriedly; and 
Violet thought how much he was altered, as he began 
to look about for his stick, which was all the time 
lying on the table before him. 

Violet and her father passed out of the flower 
garden into the shrubbery; where all the spring 
flowers lay, like a carpet woven with softest moss ; 
the western sunshine slanting through the branches, 
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and making golden streaks across the path. Mr. 
Douglas did not speak for some time 

At last Violet said, " Papa, did you get through 
pretty well at the Bank to-day ; how many people 
were there ? " 

" Everyone whom I requested to come ; the people 
were very kind — very kind — and I feel as if a load 
were taken off my mind, now I have publicly 
declared that noble fellow's innocence. For he is 
noble and true, Violet. God forbid that I should fail 
to acknowledge such chivalrous honour as his. But — " 
for Violet's grasp on her father's arm tightened — " I 
cannot say to him the word he craves to hear — I 
cannot give you to him, my child. It is not that I 
do not think well of Ambrose Hampden ; and it ill 
becomes me to cavil at the want of money and 
position now. I who have fallen so low — so low — as 
to be obliged to look in the face of my old partner 
in the Bank, and say my son has been guilty of fraud." 

Violet stopped, and turned towards her father as he 
stood still for a moment; she put both her arms 
round him, and looking up into his face said, " Father, 
take comfort. God will make even this work out for 
our good." 

" Will he indeed, Violet," he almost groaned : then 
he added, " but, it is of you now I want to speak. A 
year ago Ambrose Hampden told me of his love for 
you ; and yesterday he repeated what he had then 
said, that it was changeless. Tell me, Violet, how is 
it with you ? will this decision of mine aflfect you ? 
will it go to your heart ? " 
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"Papa, a year ago, I thought I loved Ambrose; 
now, I am sure of it; but, papa, I will do as you 
wish : I will do as you wish. Only I cannot marry 
any one else. I will not marry any one else. I have 
heard a great deal from Constance, lately, about a 
person liking me, whom I never, never could like, 
if this had not been as it is. Please, papa, will 
you protect me, if Constance and mamma should 
wish me to marry Mr. Jones; although he has 
never said again that he wanted to marry me." 

" Yes, he has^ my darling, he has : he came here 
this morning, before I went to Chelstone, and he is 
willing to lay everything at your feet He behaved 
well, I must say; for I told him how things stood 
with us, and hid nothing from him; and I promised 
to hear what you had to say, and let him know the 
result" 

"Then please say, papa, that I could never marry 
him; but that I thank him for doing me what he 
considers, at least, an honour; there are so many 
other people who, I am sure, will suit him so much 
better," she added, with a smile, and so simply, that 
her father smiled too. 

"He does not seem to think so, Violet; but I 
would never urge upon one of my daughters to link 
her lot in life with a man whom she could not love, 
I will tell Mr. Pratt Jones what you say; and, as to 
the rest, I propose that, for another two years, the 
matter should be held in abeyance. I don't ask you 
or Ambrose Hampden to have no communication 
with each other, it is needless; you are both too 
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Straightforward. In two years* time you will be of 
age, Violet, and that might make some difference : 
at present, I am justified in withholding my consent 
to any engagement Do you understand me, my 
child?" 

. "Yes, papa," she said, softly, "I should like to 
have seen him, that he might know I was not 
changed; but if you think it better not, I will be 
content — I mean," she corrected, " I will submit." 

He pressed her to his heart, and bade God bless 
her ; and then they retraced their steps to the house. 
Mr. Douglas went to the room upstairs, and Violet 
to the study, where she had left one of her gloves. 
When she opened the door, she saw Ambrose 
standing in the same place where she had seen him 
twelvemonths before. He advanced to her as she 
paused, half uncertain whether to stay or not, and 
looking into her face, said — 

" Ellis told me to wait here for your father. I am 
come to know my fate." Then he added: "I did 
not betray your trust in me, Violet" Still she did 
not speak. 

The rumrurs afloat in Chelstone which had vexed 
his ear, now came surging up in Ambrose's mind. 
He must set his doubts at rest. 

" Are you glad to see me ?" he asked. " If it is 
otherwise ; if it is," he repeated, with a sound almost 
of terror in his voice, "I do not know how I shall 
bear it I have borne much, and endured much; 
but this would crush me. I must give up everything, 
then." For her head w^s bent, and her face turned 
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away from him. "Do not keep me in suspense," 
he said, earnestly. 

Her eyes were full of tears, as at last she looked 
up at him. But there was the same sweet, loving, 
trusting expression in their soft depths, — the smne 
which he had carried about with him all through 
the year that was gone : the same that had shone 
from Violet's eyes on him, as he turned from little 
Cyril, lying calm and still in the sleep of death. 
Had she spoken no word, he had almost been 
content ; but she did speak at last 

" I have believed in you," she said, " and trusted 
you ; will you not trust in me, and believe in me, 
though my father says he cannot give me to you now. 
I must not do anything against his will, nor add one 
drop to his full cup, by resisting it. For oh ! you 
cannot tell what grief it is to hear that my brother 
should have brought this disgrace on us. You can- 
not tell what a grief it is to me, to us all." 

" I can tell," he answered ; " for I know what 
Mabel and my mother suffered." 

"But that was very different," she said, earnestly. 
" Every one must have felt you were true — every one 
who ever knew you, I mean." 

It was very sweet to hear such words from her, 
and to see her face kindle as she spoke them. 

" Then, I may carry hope away with me," he said, 
" if nothing more. I can live on that for a time, at 
least, while I strive, and work, and labour to be 
more worthy of you." 

"Yes," she answered; *< whether it be two, or 
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three or double the number of years, I cannot 
change." 

"May God bless you for such words," he said. 
"Now I will go back to London, and work and 
wait" Then he added, solemnly: "We have a 
strong tie, Violet, which no earthly hand can sever — 
the same faith, the same hope; the same Hand to 
guide, and the same end in view : is it not so?" 

" Yes," she replied, in a low, reverent tone. " One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father : 
we need not be afraid." 

He took her hands in both his, and bending over 
them, kissed them gently: then, saying, "Will you 
tell your father I will write to him," he left her. 

So these two brave young hearts parted. Was not 
such victory over self, such earnest and faithful fol; 
lowing the line of duty, worthy of all praise ? Violet 
waited, for a few minutes, where Ambrose had left 
her; then she went to the door of her father's 
dressing-room, and knocked. He was lying on the 
sofa, utterly worn out and exhausted. 

" Father," she said, kneeling down by his side, 
" I went into the study, and found Ambrose there" — 
unconsciously she called him by his Christian name 
— "I told him what I told you, that I would 
never do anything contrary to your will He is gone 
now ; he is going back to London, and will write 
to you." 

"He must not go back to London," Mr. Douglas 
said, springing up from the sofa with sudden energy. 
" He must come here: we are going to leave Chel- 

X 
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Stone for someJ months; there is no reason why he 
should go." 

"I think he would rather go, papa. Mabel is 
getting on well with Mrs. Evans, and his mother is 
more cheerful than she would be here ; wait till jrou 
hear from him, before you say anything more. Now, 
papa, I am going to get ready for dinner ; do come 
down." 

" I cannot, Violet," he said, falling back again on 
the sofa. " It is a mockery to attempt it" 

" Yes, papa," she said, in her own gentle decided 
way : " you must come ; you must have your dinner. 
Ellis will ring the bell directly, and I must go and 
dress." She went, and returned soon, in a simple 
white muslin : then, putting her hand within his, 
she said, " Charlie is waiting ; come, papa." 

He could not resist her, and by her efforts, the 
dinner passed oflf pleasantly. 

" Charlie," Violet said to her young brother after- 
wards ; " will you take me to Grannie, and leave me 
there for an hour ? I will come back in time to make 
papa's tea." 

" All right," was the reply. " I think, Violet, you 
are the most plucky girl I ever knew. What should 
we do without you? I say, I think it will be rather 
nice our having to go to Paris together. We shall 
see all the pictures in the Louvre, your favourite 
Murillo amongst them." 

Violet would not damp her young brother's enthu- 
siasm ; but she looked forward with fear to meeting 
Willie, and thought Charlie did not realize how ill 
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he had been, and how much trial intercourse with 
him must needs bring with it henceforth. 

Violet had kept up through the trying suspense 
of the last two weeks wonderfully ; indeed, Charlie's 
boyish admiration might well be excited. But, seated 
in her particular chair, by Grannie's side this evening, 
the long pent-up tears found vent at last; and Grannie 
soothed and comforted her more by the unspoken 
tokens of he^irty sympathy than by many words. 

The family sorrow which Willie had brought 
upon them was fully shared by Mrs. Douglas. She 
could enter into her son Kenneth's keen sense of 
the disgrace with which Willie had clouded his 
name. For was not that name her husband's, too? 
and could she not look back over long years, and 
remember how it had ever been one honoured and 
beloved in Chelstone? 

But Grannie could take comfort from the thought 
that her son would be brought nearer to his God 
by this trial touching him, as it did, in his tenderest 
part. 

And with regard to Violet, though her young head 
was bowed with sorrow^ as with faltering lips she 
told of all it must cost her to acquiesce in her 
father's decision, how could Grannie do anything 
but rejoice for her? how could her faith fail, that 
one who had so stedfastly set herself to put into 
practice the allegiance she professed to her Lord, 
who had determined to render obedience to an 
earthly father in the spirit as well as in the letter 
— how could Grannie's faith fail, that that gentle 

X 2 
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girl, so firm where firmness was needed, so strong 
where many would have yielded, would find her 
reward, and reap a golden harvest at last ? 

The love of a man such as Ambrose had proved 
himself to be, must also needs bring with it a 
blessing; and Grannie was not afraid for Violet, 
though she felt for her, and with her, as few others 
could have done. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. • 

" Ye stars, that round the Sun of Righteousness 
In glorious order roll ; 
With harps for ever strung, ready to bless 

God for each rescued soul : 
Ye eagle spirits, that build in light Divine, 

Oh I think of us to-day ; 
Faint warblers of this earth, that would combine 
Our trembling notes with your accepted lay." 

Keble. 

There are many beautiful places in England, many 
lovely nooks and comers which escape the eye of 
the traveller, who rushes from one county to another 
in the soft-cushioned railway carriage, and sees only 
the stronger features of the landscape, with that 
cursory glance which is one of the characteristics 
of the age in which we live. We see many places, 
people, and things, where our forefathers saw few. 
We speak of extended spheres and increased obser- 
vation, but it is a question if we may not lose in 
depth what we gain in width, and if we may not 
miss the power of seeing a little thoroughly in the 
effort we make to see a great deal imperfectly. 
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There is no spot perhaps which repays that sort 
of intimate knowledge and loving appreciation more 
than the little island at the foot of Hampshire, 
smiling its welcome to us as we cross the narrow 
strip of water, which separates it from the mainland. 
The very name of the island was, fifty years ago, as 
fiiU of the promise of recovery and lengthened life 
to many a poor weary invalid, as San Remo, Men- 
tone, and Cannes are at the present day. 

The Undercliflf was to their fancy the region of 
perpetual summer, where myrtles and roses bloomed 
at Christmas, and where the icy hand of frost and 
snow was unknown. Delusive was that hope, k 
might be, then, as the same hope often is now, 
about the places fiirther south which I have men- 
tioned. 

Still, the Isle of Wight has its own peculiar charm, 
which is hot known by those who hurry through it, 
or spend a few days at one of the larger towns, 
but is discovered by others who Uve in it and learn 
to love it, and grow familiar with its hidden beaudes. 
Not the least of these last is the landslip lying 
between Bonchurch Old Church, and Luccombe 
Chine. Here large masses of rock lie heaped 
together in wildest confusion — here, hanging from 
their ledges, fantastic wreaths of ivy, and pliunes of 
fern wave in the breeze — here, overshadowed by the 
soft-browed range of downs, and protected by them 
from the cold blasts which sweep over the other side 
of the island, there is a wonderfiil amoimt of warmth 
and sunshine, even in December. 
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For many weeks, a chair, drawn by a Shetiand 
pony, had come down from one of the pretty villas 
nestling under the hills to the churchyard gate, where 
the quaint little church stands to keep guard over 
the dead of centuries ago, and where the author of 
the " Old Man's Home " lies in his last, long sleep. 

The rippling of the sea below was making sweet 
music one September afternoon, and the birds in the 
wood and copses, which stretch down to the very 
edge of the cliff, answered the chime of the waves. 

On the step of the chair Violet Douglas sat looking 
out upon the sea with a dreamy, thoughtful glance, and 
the eyes of the poor invalid in the chair were also 
fixed upon the expanse before him. He had made 
sad shipwreck on the sea of life — a short life, too ; 
and now the end was drawing near. 

For many months, a gloomy melancholy had settled 
over Willie Douglas. There was no response to his 
mother's loving words ; no sign of gratitude for his 
father's forbearance and forgiveness ; no enjoyment of 
Lucy's sparkling repartee, which nothing had power 
to quell. But, though he showed little of what he 
really felt, he always liked to have Violet with him. 
He was uneasy and excitable when she was absent, 
and would, listen to her, as she read imtiringly to 
him for hours together in her low, sweet voice. But 
Violet, though she felt that here was the work God 
had given her to do, and never failed in gentleness 
and patience with her brother, did long sometimes 
that he would give some token of what was passing 
within him. Would it never coine ? 
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Poor little Trove was asleep on the rug over Willie's 
knees this afternoon, and he stroked his short stubby 
coat with his thin fingers, but his thoughts 'were far 
away. 

" Violet,** he said, at last, " is my father coming 
soon ?" 

"Yes, dear; I think so — on Thursday; and then 
mamma will return to Chelstone with him for a little 
time." 

" I think she had better stay now, Violet," he said. 
" I shall not come out in the chair many times more. 
I. want to speak to you, Violet," he continued. ** I 
know another of those hemorrhages will be the last ; 
and while I have time there is something I wish to do. 
I want to see Ambrose Hampden. Will you write 
to my father and tell him so ? That not a day may 
be lost, write to-night," he added, earnestly; "to- 
night, mind." Violet turned towards her brother, and, 
taking his hand in hers, kissed it lovingly. " I wonder 
you don't all hate me," said Willie ; " especially you^ 
Violet. Do you think Hampden can forgive me ?" 

"He has forgiven you long ago, darling," Violet 
answered. 

" If it were all to come over again, Violet, I think 
I should be very different. But God knows best, and 
so I am not to be tried. Our poor mother thinks dif- 
ferently : there is no love like a mother's." He put 
his hand over his eyes, and Violet, dreading excite- 
ment for him, made no rejoinder, hoping he would say 
no more. But the ice was broken, and he went on : 
" I should like you to tell our mother one day, that 
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when I first came here I could not pray. It was not 
very wonderful, seeing I had not even said a prayer for 
so many years. But last Sunday evening, when you were 
all at church, there came a vision of old times before 
me, and I thought I was a child, in the nursery at 
home, saying my prayers to mamma, while Patty was 
putting Lucy to bed. I saw myself, quite distinctly, 
kneeling there, and the old words came back : I said 
them over and over. Violet, it was the beginning of 
better things. I believe He heard me ; I believe His 
pardon and His love are enough even for me. But, 
oh, Violet ! I shiver when I see that great black gulf 
lying between the child in white and the man who is 
lying here, a miserable wreck. Tell mamma what I 
say. I cannot bear to see her grief; and when I 
tried to say something yesterday, it was too much 
for her." 

Poor Violet's eyes overflowed in spite of every 
effort ; but she promised as her brother desired ; and 
then she began to repeat to him that beautiful old 
hymn of Cowper's, which seemed to her so appro- 
priate, and for which he often asked. 



"The billows swell, the winds are high. 
Clouds overcast my watery sky ; 
Out of the depths to Thee I call, 
My fears are great, my strength is smalL 



« 



O Lord, the pilot's part perform, 
And guide and guard me through the storm ; 
Defend me from each threatening ill. 
Control the waves, say, ' Peaces be still ! ' 



\ 
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" Amid the roaring of the sea. 
My soul still hangs her h<^ on Thee ; 
Thy faithful love, Thy constant care. 
Are all that save me from despair. 



« 



Dai^ners of every shape and name 
Attend the followers of the Lamb ; 
Who leave this world's deceitftd shore. 
And leave it to return no more. 



" Though tempest-tossed, and half a wreck. 
My Saviour through the floods I seek ; 
Let no rough winds, or stormy main, 
Drive back my shattered bark again.' 



»t 



Willie listened with earnest attention, repeating the 
words "shattered bark" several times. Then Mrs. 
Douglas and Patty were seen approaching. Patty 
brought with her another wrap, as she thought the 
wind was getting rather cold. Then, leaving Willie 
under his mother's care, Violet went home to do his 
bidding, and write to her father. 

The Feast of Saint Michael and All Angels dawned 
bright and clear. It was quite like another smnmer- 
tide, and Willie was out almost the whole of the day 
in his chair. He seemed better, and was evidently 
bracing himself for the coming interview with Ambrose, 
who was to accompany Mr. Douglas to Bonchurch 
that evening. To Violet's surprise Willie said he felt 
well enough to go to the afternoon service in the 
church, and she, and Patty, and his mother went 
with him. 

The coach from Ryde was just passing the door of 
the church as Willie's chair stopped before it In 
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another moment the horses were drawn up quickly, 
and Mr. Douglas and Ambrose got off the roof of .the 
coach. WilUe's face grew pale, and he fixed his large 
clear eyes on Ambrose's face. It needed no words — 
that beseeching glance pleaded so plainly for forgive- 
ness. The shock of seeing one whom he retnem. 
bered in his gay reckless youth so prostrate, smote 
Ambrose with a sudden sense of pity, and the pause 
he made when Willie held out his hand to him, was 
caused by very different feelings to those, which at 
first the poor invalid attributed to him. He withdrew 
his hand, and, turning to his father, murmured, " I 
cannot wonder " 

But in another moment Ambrose was himself again. 
He advanced to the chair, and, sa3dng, " Let me help 
you," he drew Willie's hand within his arm ; and so 
they went up to the church together, the rest following. 
As they stood at the porch, Willie took off his hat 
and paused. 

" Forgive me, Hampden, and pray for me." 

And Ambrose answered, with a fervent pressure of 
the hand resting on his arm, " I will." 

That was a solemn service, and one which those 
who joined it will never forget For it seemed to 
some hearts then present as if the voice of Jesus was 
heard in the midst, — " I say unto you, there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth." 

Ambrose and William Douglas were alone for some 
time that evening. No one ever knew what passed 
between them. But Mrs. Douglas met Ambrose as 
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he came out of the room, and saw that there were 
traces of deep emotion on his face. He passed her 
without a word, and went out to tell his thankfulness 
to God for all He had done for him, under the star-lit 
sky, beneath which the sea was sleeping, and mur- 
muring in its sleep as it washed the base of the cliff 
on which stood the little church, just as it stood long 
centuries ago. 

It must needs be that our earthly joy should ever 
be touched with sadness ; that there is no melody in 
our mortal life but has some minor in the strain. Thus 
it was with Violet and Ambrose, when the next morn- 
ing they were given to each other, and Violet's lather 
had blessed them as his children. They knew that 
the shadow of death was hovering near, and they 
could not think of all the sad details, of that life — 
whose story was so nearly told — without pain. It might 
have been so different ; and grievous it is to look back 
on days and years of sin, and remember how great 
might have been the good instead of the evil — the 
gladness instead of the pain — the happiness instead of 
the misery — which might have marked a wasted life, 
and have left behind a fragrant memory, when the day 
was spent and the night had drawn near. But' here 
there was comfort which is not always granted — ^for 
none could doubt that Willie's repentance was sincere, 
and none could doubt but that now, at evening-time, 
the light of the Sun of Righteousness had shone upon 
the darkened soul, and Jesus had said, " I am thy 
salvation." 

It was, nevertheless, a morning ever to be marked 
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by a red letter in the calendar of their lives, which 
Ambrose and Violet spent together amongst the 
natural beauties of that landslip which I have de- 
scribed. 

They had borne separation bravely, because the 
line of Duty pointed it as the straight and only way 
for them ; but not the less sweet was the union, 
which now was as the line of Beauty following them 
with its curves, and rewarding them for the self-control 
and self-denial each had exercised. So true it is that 
if Hope is deferred, and patience needed to bear us 
on our road, and brave exertion made to learn the 
great lessons of life, leaving the reason of why they 
are set before us with God, — when the desire is 
granted it is as the tree of life. 

And when we grasp what we will have, and follow 
our own way perversely and determinedly, how often 
— oh, how often ! — the fruit, when we receive it, is 
changed into ashes ; and we wake to find we have 
chased but a shadow ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, standing together in the 
verandah of the pretty villa, which has become very 
home-like to them, watch Ambrose and Violet coming 
slowly along the road towards them with lingering 
feet, unwilling, as it were, to end this, the first sweet 
chapter of their intercourse. No wonder that Mrs. 
Douglas says, as the two come nearer, and Violet 
looks up with a bright smile, and waves her hand to 
them, — 

" Dear child, how glad she looks ; she deserves to 
be happy." 
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And her husband rejoins, " Yes, and he is worthy 
of her, Mary. He has fairly won from us the 
greatest treasure we have to bestow. May God bless 
them !" 

So, with her father's benediction resting upon her, 
we will leave Violet Life, and life's problems, still 
lie before her, nor will the future be unclouded, or 
the way always plain; but she has a strong arm to 
lean upon, and a noble heart to rest in. Why should 
we fear that she will be blessed, and be made a 
blessing to those around her ! 

From the moment that Ambrose had been publicly 
vindicated from every shadow of doubt and suspicion, 
Mabel had recovered all her old brightness and 
energy, and was once more the gladdening influence 
of her home. 

Ambrose went back to Chelstone, at Mr. Douglas's 
entreaty; and Mrs. Hampden and his sisters once 
more found a home, if not beneath the shadow, still 
within sight of the old Abbey tower. 

Mr. Douglas rented a house for them, not far from 
his mother's ; and here Mabel taught her sisters, and 
ministered to her mother with untiring zeal. She 
could bear everything now, now that Ambrose had 
succeeded in establishing his position ; now that she 
saw him at last crowned with success. What was it to 
Mabel, that our lady of Hurst Hill acknowledged 
her with a distant bow; that she was excluded, by the 
rigid code of Chelstone legislation, from some of its 
social gatherings ; what was all this to Mabel, while 
Ambrose was honoured and respected ; and his name 
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as an author began to be known, beyond the small 
circle of the place where he faithfully fulfilled his 
duties at the Bank. 

From the moment that Evel)m Watson heard 
Ambrose's story, he turned towards him with kindliness 
and friendship ; and there are some, who looking into 
the future think that in Mabel's stedfast character, 
and integrity of thought and action, Evelyn Watson has 
to learn that the creed of his earlier life yet holds good, 
and that he may still find, that the beautiful can be both 
good and true. It is a happiness to many to know 
that the deep pain inflicted upon him by our lady at 
Hurst Hill, was to find a remedy, and the bitter 
memory of the past was to be effaced by the sweet 
promise of the future. 

Once more the Christmas chimes ring out from the 
old Abbey tower, over Cyril's little grave ; and bring 
back to his father's and mother's heart, many memories 
of Willie Douglas lying in the parish churchyard of 
Bonchurch, far away from his kindred. Once more 
they ring out the old year, and ring in the new year ; 
and with the sound yet ringing in our ears, we will 
bid old Chelstone farewell. 

Every day and every hour — there appear — in the 
lives of most of us, mysteries which we cannot 
fathom, problems that we cannot solve. Let us trust 
where we do not understand ; let us not look back- 
ward too much to our losses, and question why we 
were so bereft ; nor earthward to our crosses, and 
ask why we are so tried ; but rather onward to the 
future, which is in God's hands ; onward and upwards 
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to the blessed time, when those that are faithful, and 
endure unto the end, shall be saved from all perplexity 
and death for evermore : shall see no longer through 
a glass darkly ; but in the sunshine of God's presence 
shall see face to face, shall know as they are known. 



THE END. 
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Incumbent of Christ Church, Birmingham, and Prebendary of Lich- 
field. Second Edition, with Portrait, in small 8vo, 3«. 6d, cloth. 

THE EARNEST CHRISTIAN : Memoir, Letters, and Journal 
of the late Mrs. M. R. Jukes. By Mrs. H. Gilbert. Fifth Edition, 
with Portrait, in small 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS ; or, Early Chastened Early 
Blessed : a Brief Memoir of Willy Geldart. By Mrs. Geldakt 
Author of " Sunday Thoughts," etc. Third Edition, with Portrait) 
in tmaU 8to, 8#. 6d. cloth. 
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DOING AND SUFFERING. Memorials of Elizabeth and 
Frances, daufj^hters of the Bct. E. Bickersteth. By their SiSTBS. 
Twenty -first Thousand, with Portrait, 3«. 6^. cloth. 

THE FINISHED COURSE ; Memoirs of Twenty-nine De- 
parted Missionaries. With a Preface by the Bev. C. E. Childe, and 
a Portrait of Bishop Weeks. 5«. cloth. 

RIVERS IN THE DESERT ; or, the Great Awakening in 
Burmah. Including a Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Judson. By the Rev, 
J. Baillie. Fourth Thousand, with Four Engravings, crown 8vo, 
5«. cloth. 

PERFECT PEACE ; a Memorial of J. W. HoweU, Esq. By 
the Rev. Datid Pitcaibn. The Twenty-eighth Thousand, 29. 6d. 
cloth. 

THE LIFE OF HANNAH MORE ; with Selections from 
her Correspondence, Foolscap 8vo, 2«. cloth. 

THE LIFE OF THE REY. THOMAS SCOTT, Rector of 
Aston Sandford. By the Rev. John Scott, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo, 6*. cloth. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. PROFESSOR SCHOLE- 

FIELD. With Notices of his Literary Character; by Canon 
Selwtit. In 8vo, Portrait, 10*. 6d. cloth. 

DAWN AND SUNRISE : Brief Notices of the Life and 
Early Death of Barbara Sophia Gordon. By C. B. With a Preface 
by J. C. CoLQFHOUN, Esq. In crown 8vo, Portrait, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

A MEMOIR OF MRS. HAWEIES, OF ISLINGTON. By 
Cathebii^e Cecil. In crown 8vo, 5«. cloth. 

THE LIFE OF MARY JANE GRAHAM. By the R^v. 

Chables Bbidges, M.A. Eighth Edition. In foolscap 8vo, portrait, 
5s, cloth. 

LIFE STUDIES; or, How to Live. Short Memoirs of 
Bunyan, Terstegen, Perthes, and Montgomery. By the Eev. Johk 
Baillie. Third Thousand, crown Svo, Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. With 

copious extracts from his correspondence, and Portrait. In crown Svo, 
with Four Engravings, 3s, 6d\ cloth. 
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THEOLO&T. 

THE GK)SPEL IN TYPE ; or, The EvangeHcal Meaning of 
the Hebrew BituaL Bj the Bey. J. Bcdobway, M.A., Incumbent of 
ChriBt Church, Tunbridge Welk. Post 8yo, 6». cloth. 

THE LAWGIVER : a Sketcli of the Principal Events in the 
History of Moses. Bj Mrs. Webb, author of " Naomi" In crown 
8?o, with Frontispiece, 5«. cloth, 

CALVIN'S TEACHING FOR THE PRESENT DAY. An 
Address. By J. H. Meblb D'AuBiaNB, D.D. Bojal 18mo, U, doth. 

EVENINGS WITH THE ROMANISTS, with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Moral Results of the Bomish System. By the 
Bey. M. Hobabt Seymoub, M. A Second Edition, crown 8yo« cloth, 
Ss.6d. 

LANDMARKS OF TRUTH: Pastoral Addresses. Doc- 
trinal and Practical By the Bey. W. Dalton, M.A. Cloth, 58. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE ORACLES OF GOD : Vin- 
dicated from the aspersions of the Bationalistic School. By the 
Bight Bey. C. B. Alfobd, D.D., Bishop of Yictoria. In foolscap 
8yo, Is, doth. 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ; or, How to Have Assurance of 
Eternal Salyation. By the Bey. Thomas Jones, Beotor of Creaton. 
Boyd 18mo, 2«. 6d, cloth. 

THE FOUNTAIN OP LIFE ; or, the Union between Christ 
and Belieyers. By the Bey. Thomas Joites, Bector of Creaton. 
Boyd 18mo, 2«. 6d. cloth. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, AND CHRIST AMONG 

• THE DEAD. By Ulbioh Matwahlen. Translated by the Key. 
A. F. ScHON, Chaplain of MdyiUe Hospital. In foolscap 8yo, Is. 
cloth. 

THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES OF CHRIST. Illus- 
trated by appropriate Texts and Hymns. With a Pre£Ekce. By the 
Bey. John Stevenson, D.D., Yicar of Fatxixboume-with-Bridge. In 
royd 82mo, Is, 6d. doth, gilt edges. 
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THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. By the Right Rev. 
Chables Pbttit M'Iltainb, D.D., D.C.L., etc., Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Ohio. Second Edition, 3«. 6d, doth. 

THE TRUE TEMPLE ; or, The Holy Catholic Church and 
Communion of Saints, in its Nature, Structure, and Unity. Bj the 
Bight Eev. Chables Pettit M'Ilvaine, D.D., Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Ohio. With an Introductory Preface by 
the Hon. and Bight Bey. the Lord Bishop of Cablislb. 28, 6d, doth. 

THE DEPARTma SAVIOUR : a Simple Commentary on 
the concluding portion of the Gospel History. By Ladv Wake. In- 
scribed by permission to the Lord Bishop of London. In crown 8vo, 
3«. 6d, cloth. 

GOD IS LOYE : an Exposition of 1 John iv. 8. By Adolphb 
MoNOD. Translated by John Chableswobth. In 18mo, 1^. 6d, 
cloth. 

THE GROUND OF HOPE ; or, Self-Examination the Chris- 
tian*s Safeguard. By the Bey. J. C. Boyce, B.A. In foolscap 8yo, 
3s. 6d, cloth. 



FAMILY DUTIES : a Course of Lectnres delivered 
in Lent. By the Bev. Daniel Moobe, Incumbent of Holy Trinity 
Church, Paddington. Second Edition, fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 

THE SmS OF GOD'S PEOPLE, and the Need of Continnal 
Cleansing. By the Bey. Q-eobge Mobbis. In fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
cloth. • 



FIRESIDE PREACHING : Facts and Hints for Visitors of 
the Poor. By the Bey. W. J. Bolton, M.A. In fcap. 8yo, 2s, 6d, 
cloth. 



THE BLESSED ; or, the First Psalm Practically Considered. 
Six Meditations. In 18mo, 6d. sewed. 

THE PERPETUAL OBLIGATION OF THE SABBATH. 

By the Bey. E. Biley, M.A. In 8vo, Is, sewed. 
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THE WORD m THE HEART: Brief Thoughts on 
Heavenlj Things. By the Bey. E. G-. Chablsswobth, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Ackland, Yorkshire. In small Syo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 



AIDS TO CATECHETICAL TEACHING: The Church 
Catechism illustrated by Parables and Anecdotes. By a Gleboyhan. 
Foolscap 8vo, 3^. 6d, cloth. 



THE SOUL AKD THE SENSES ; or, the Life of Truth. 
By the Ber. G. F. Ghakpnbys, Yicar of Wendorer, In 18mo, 6d. 
sewed. 



THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, stated in a 
Popular and Practical Manner. By Danibl Wilsok, D.B., late 
Bishop of Galcutta. In one toI., the Fourth Edition, 6s. cloth. 



SCRIPTURE AND THE PRAYER-BOOK IN HARMONY. 

By the Bev. A. B. Fatjssbt, MA. In small 870, 2s, 6d. doth. 

EXCEEDING GREAT AND PRECIOUS PROMISES. In 

Byo, large type, 2*. cloth. 



CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT : or, Spiritual Exercises of the 
Heart. By T. S. B. Bsaj)b, Esq. Twentieth Edition. In post Svo, 
6s, cloth. 



CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, as displayed in the Life and 
Writings of St. Paul. By T. S. Beadb, Esq. Fifth Edition, 12mo, 
6s, cloth. 



THE NAME OF JEHOVAH. In Svo, Is. cloth, or 6d, 
sewed. 



INTUITION OR REVELATION, A Discourse. By the 
Tery Bey. Abohibau) Botd, M.A, Dean of Exeter. Crown 8to, 
2s, 6d. cloth. 
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SEBHONS. 
A PASTOR'S FAREWELL. Twelve Sermons. Small 8vo, 

39. 6d. cloth. 

FOUNDATION" TRUTHS. Four Sermons preaclied before 
the University of Camhridge. By the Lord Bishop of Mxlbotjbkb. 
Post 8yo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

THE COMMUOTON OF SAINTS ; and other Sermons. By 
Vincent W. Exan, D.D., Bishop of Mauritius. In crown 8vo, 
price 6«. cloth. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. T. Best, M.A., of Worcester 

College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. James's Church, Sheffield. 
Edited by the Bey. B. E. Bobebts, M.A., Beotor of Bichmond, 
Yorkshire. In Three Vols., crown 8vo, 10*. (od. 

TWENTY PLAIN EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE 

HISTOBY OF ELIJAH THE PBOPHET. By the Bev. John 
Simpson, D.D., "Vicar of Alstonfield. In crown Syo, 5«. cloth. 

THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST : A Course of Sermons. By 
the Bev. J. Bice:ebststh, M.A., Bector of Sapcote. In 12mo, 
3«. cloth. 

SERMONS ON THE 'LITANY. By the Rev. J. Bickbb- 

STETH, M.A. In 12mo, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

FIVE SERMONS BY THE REY. HENRY MARTYN, B.D. 

Edited by the Bey. G^. T. Fox, M.A., Incumbent of St. I^ioholas, 
Durham. In crown Syo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. G. D. Doudnet, Incumbent of 
Charles Chapel, Plymouth. In one yolume, crown 8yo, 5s. cloth. 

SERMONS AND LETTERS. By the late Rev. G. D. 
DouDNEY. Crown 8yo, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN GUERNSEY. By the Rev. 
JosiAH Bateman, M.A., Vicar of Margate. In small 8yoy 4s. 6d. cloth. 

ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS PASSAGES OF 

SCBIPTUBE ; being the substance of Sermons preached by the Bey. 
BiCHABD Cecil, M.A. Edited by his Dajsqmtsm, Second Edition, 
two Tols., post 8to, 12s. cloth. 
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nJiUSTBATED WOBES. 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. An Essay by 
P. H. Haicbbtoit. With Sixteen Photographs, In 4to, price 21«., 
doth, gilt edges. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN, as painted bv Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

An Emsj by F. G-. Stephbks. With Fifteen Photographs. In 4to, 
price 21«., cloth, gilt edges. 

HALF-HOURS WITH FRENCH AUTHORS: Passages 
from some of the most Celebrated Writers. Translated into English. 
With Thirty Engravings. Boyal 8to, cloth, gilt edges, 10«. 6d, 

SALVATOR MUNDI ; a Series of Brief Meditations on the 
Life of Christ. In Prose and Yerse, selected from the Great Divines. 
With Twelve Photographs from Bellini, Baffaelle, Bubens, Caracci, 
Bembrandt, etc. In small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6c2. 

APOSTLES AND MARTYRS : brief Meditations on the 

Acts of the Apostles, selected from the great Divines. With Twelve 
Photographs from Baffaelle, Bubens, Bembrandt, etc. Small 4to, 
obth, gilt edges, 12s, 6d, 

THE WOMEN OF THE GOSPELS: Brief Meditations 
Selected from Great Divines. With Twelve Photographs from 
Baffaelle, Murillo, and other masters. In small 4to, doth, gilt edges. 

WOODLAND AND WILD: a Selection of Descriptive 

Poetry, from various authors, with numerous Engravings, on Steel and 
Wood, after Bosa Bonheur, C. Jaques, and other celebrated artists. 
Imperial 8vo, 12s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

THE Ba^IGHTS OF THE FROZEN SEA : A Narrative of 
Arctic Adventure from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, With 
numerous Illustrations. In 8vo, &s, cloth. 

AUNT ANNIE'S STORIES; or, Birthdays at Gordon 
Manor. In large 16mo, with Twelve coloured, and Twenfy plain 
Illustrations. Price 5s, cloth gilt. 

HARRY LAWTON'S ADVENTURES ; or, a Yonng Sailor's 

Wanderings in Strange Lands. With Thirty-six Illustrations. In 
small 4to, 5^. cloth, or gilt edges, Qs, 

THE WARRINGTONS ABROAD ; or, Twelve Months in 
Germany, Italy, and Egypt. Small 4to, 35 Engravings, &s, cloth. 
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AGATHOS, AND OTHEE SUITOAY STORIES. By the 

Lord Bishop of Oxposd. Illustrated Edition. In small 4to, with 
twenty Engrayings, 5«., cloth, gUt edges $ or, in 16mo, six Engravings. 
28, 6d, cloth. t 

BROTHER BERTIE, AND HIS FRIENDS IN THE 

FIELDS AND ELOWEEBEDS. By the Author of "Aunt 
Annie's Stories." Large 16mo. Twelve coloured, and Twenty-one 
plain Engravings, 5«. doth. * 

SHIPS AND SAILORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. A 

Sketch of the progress of Naval Art. With Historical Illustrations. 
By G. G. GoTTESiLL and E. D. Littlb. Grown 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings, 5«. cloth. 

LITTLE FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE: a Story for 
Ghildren. By the Author of " Aunt Annie's Stories." Large 16mo, 
Twenty-three Illustrations, 3^. 6d. cloth. 

WHAT MAKES ME GROW ? Walks and Talks with Amy 
Dudley. Large 16mo, with Twelve Illustrations by Erolich, 3^. 6d, 
cloth. 

LITTLE ROSY'S TRAVELS ; or, Country Scenes in the 
South. Square crown 8vo, Twenty-four Engravings, Gs, 

LITELE ROSrS VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. With 

Forty-eight Illustrations by L. Frolich, 4to, 6s, 6d, cloth. 

THE STORY OF A ROUND LOAF. Thirty-two Designs 
by E. Fbomxkt. In small 4to, 3^. 6d, cloth. 

THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS; a Story of the 
Island of Sumatra. Translated from the French of Elie B^het. In 
crown 8vo, with Fifty Engravings, bs, cloth. 



MISOELLAl^OnS. 

ON SHERMAN'S TRACK ; or, the South after the War. 
By John H. Kbnnawat, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
crown 8vo, with Engravings, Gs. cloth. 

COPSLEY ANNALS; preserved in Proverbs. By the 
Author of "Village Missionaries." Second Edition. In crown 8vo, 
Six Engraviogs, 6s, cloth. 

THE END OF LIFE AND THE LIFE THAT HAS NO 

ENDING. By the Author of "Copsley Annals." Grown 8vo, 
Erontispiecp| 3^. 6(2..cloth. 

I MUST KEEP THE CHIMES GOING : a Tale of Real 

Life. By the Author of *' Gopsley Annals." In square 16mo, with 
Engravings, 2s, 6d, cloth. 
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SUMMER LEA; or, Sympathy and Service: a Tale. In 
crown 8to, FrontiBpiece, 5«. doth. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS OF HERONDALE ; or, Sketches 
of Life among the Hills. By ^e Author of *^ The Mountain Befuge." 
Crown 8to, Frontispiece, 5«. cloth. 

THE CUMBERSTONE CONTEST; a Story of Family life. 

In crown Svo, Firontispiecei 3«. Qd. cloth. 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION FOR THE LEAST AND 

THE LOWEST ; or, the Bible History in its Simplest Form. Sixth 
Edition, 3 vols., cloth, 7«. 6d, ; the New Testament volume, sold 
separately^ 2s. 6d, 

POOR AND HAPPY Narratives from Real Life. Edited 
by the Rer. C. Cabtjs Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Eastry. In crown 
Syo, with Engravings, 8tf. 6d.f or in two packets of twelve Tracts, 1», 
eaeh. 

MERCY AND TRUTH : brief Narratives from Real life. 
Edited by the Rev. C. Caefs Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Eastry. In 
crown 8vo, with Twenty-four Illustrations, 8^. Sd. cloth ; or in two 
packets of twelve Tracts, Is, each. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S LEGAL HANDBOOK, AND 

CHURCHWARDEN'S GUIDE ; being a Manual of the Laws 
affecting the Relative Rights, Position, and Duties of the Clergy and 
their^ Parishioners. By James Mubbay Dale. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, cloth, 6s, 

DAVID AND SAMUEL; with other Poems. By John 

RoBBBTSOK. In foolscap 8vo, 3«. 6d, cloth. 

LESSONS ON OBJECTS ; as given in a Pestalozzian School 
at Cheam. Nineteenth Edition, foolscap 8vo, Ss, 6d, cloth. 

LESSONS ON SHELLS ; as given in the same School. In 
small 8vo, Ten Plates, Zs, 6d. cloth. 

THE KINGDOM AND THE PEOPLE : lUustrations of the 
Parables of our Lord. With a Preface by the Rev. E. Gabbett, M.A. 
In crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, cloth. 

WORK IN THE WORLD ; or, a Life Worth Living. By 
the Author of " The Kingdom and the People.'* Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d, cloth. 

PARSON AND PEOPLE ; or, Incidents in the Every-day 
Life of a Clergyman. By the Rev. E. Spoonbb, MA., Vicar of 
Heston. Second Edition, crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3s, 6d, cloth. 
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WOMAN'S SERVICE ON THE LORD'S DAY. By the 

Author of ** England's Daybreak/' With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of RoOHESTEB. Tlurd Edition, Frontispiece, Ss, 6d. cloth. 

MOTHERS EST COUNCHi ; or, Scripture Light on Home 
Questions. Second Edition, small Svo, 38. 6d. cloth. 

THE GREAT BIRTHDAY : A Story of Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago. With Twenty Engravings, 3«. 6d, cloth. 

COTTAGE LECTURES; or, the Pilgrim's Progress Prac 
tically Explained. By the Rev. Chables Ovbbton, Vicar of Cot- 
tingham. A New Edition, the two parts in 4>ne vol., 5«. cloth. 

A MEDICAL HANDBOOK : comprehending aU such Infor- 
mation on Medical and Sanitary Subjects as is desirable in Educated 
Persons. By Dr. P. W. Headland, Assistant Physician to the 
Gharing-cross Hospital. Small Svo, 5«. cloth. 

THE BOOK OF SACRED SONG: CoUected from the 

whole range of British Poetry. With a Preface by the Rev. CHABLks 
Kemblb, M.A., Rector of Bath. Second Edition, in crown 8to, with 
a Vignette Title after Raffaelle, engraved on Steel by Lumb Stocks, 
R.A., price 5$. cloth. 

ENGLAND'S DAYBREAK; or, Narratives of the Reforma- 
tion in the Fourteenth and following Centuries. By the Author of 
" Woman's Service on the Lord's Day.** Second Edition^ with Six 
Engravings, 5«. cloth. 

TEMPER : Its Use and Abuse. By a Stappobdshirb Curate. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. 0. Rxlb, Vicar of Stradbroke. Crown 
Svo, 5«. cloth. 

ABROAD, AND HOW TO LIVE THERE : Three Years' 

Residence in Switzerland and Germany. By Mrs. Best. Frontis- 
piece, 5«. cloth. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN ABROAD. By the Author of 

" Mamma*^ Bible Stories.** Second Edition, in crown Svo, with Six 
Engravings, 5«. pjoth. 

WAYSIDE PILLA3S. By the Author of "Village Mis- 

sionaries,** etc. In small Svo, 3«. 6d, cjloth. 

THREE DAYS IN THE EAST. . By John M*GfiEQ0R, MA. 

In 18mo, with engravings. X«, boards, 
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THE YOUNG COTTAGER, and other Stories in Rhymje. 
With Frontispiece aod Engravings, foolscap 8yo, 2m, 6d. cloth. 

MABEL AND CORA: a Tale. By the Author of "Among 
the Mountains/' In crown 870, Frontispiece, 3«. 6i. doth. 

ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH. By A Layman. Seventh 
Edition, bt, doth. 

WORDff FOR WOMEN. Being the above T^telve Tracts 
bound in a neat yolume. Twelfth Thousand, with Twelve Engravings, 
cloth. Is, 6d,; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. i or, in a packet of twelve 
Tracts, 1*. * 

WORDS FOR WORKING PEOPLE; or, the Life of the 
Lord Jesus. By the Author of ** Words for Women." In 18mo, 
with Twelve Engravings, Is, 6d, cloth ; or in a Packet of Twelve 
Tracts, Is, 

SAM BOLTON'S COTTAGE, AND WHAT KEPT HIS 

WIFE FROM CHURCH. By the Author of "The Dove on the 
Cross." ISmo, Frontispiece, 1«. 6d, cloth. 

THE BREAD OF DECEIT; a Narrative. Ninth Edition. 
Royal 32mo, Engravings, Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE CHILDREN OF LONG AGO. By the Author of 

" Words for Women." In royal 16ino, with Twelve Engravings, 2*. 6d, 
cloth ; or, with Coloured Plates, 3«. 6d, 

THE LITTLE DOORKIBEPER. By the Author of " Waggie 
and Wattie," " The Little Fox," etc With Four Engravings, 3«. 6d. 
doth. 

FRESH GATHERINi&S FOR CHRISTIAN CHILDREN. 

In 18mo, with Engravings, 2«. 6d, cloth. 

LITTLE MARY GROWN OLDER. By Julu Puddicombb. 

In 18mo, Frontispiece, 28. cloth. 

LETTERS TO AN AGED MOTHER. By a Clergyman. 

In fcap. 8vo, Bs. 6d. cloth. 

JOHN SULLIVAN ; or, a Search for " The Old ReHgion : " 
Being Dialogues on Popery. In 18mo, Is, doth. 
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BmnrAK'S pilgrim's progress. with Twelve 

EngraviDgs, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. New edition, 5«. 

COMMUNINGS WITH THE HEART : Suggested by Pas- 

sages in the G-ospels. With Prayers. In fcap. 8yo, 8^. 6d, doth. 

THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND: for the Years 1861 to 
1867. In large 8ro. Wilh numerous lUnstrations, Is. 6d, each in 
boards, 28. in cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

RONALD'S REASON ; or, the Little Cripple. By Mrs. S, 
C. Hall. Large 8ro, Engravings, Is, boards. 

TALK WITH THE LITTLE ONES. Large 8vo, with 30 

Engravings, Is. boards. 

SYBIL AND HER LIVE SNOW-BALL. A Story for Girls. 

Large 870, with Engravings, Is. boards. 

ANNA ; OR, PASSAGES FROM A HOME LIFE. Seventh 

Edition, 8«. 6d. cloth. 

THE LADIES OF POLCARROW. A Tale of the Cornish 
Coast. By Mrs. W. Eeynolds Lloyd. Second Edition^ in crown 
8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

AMONG THE MOUNTAINS ; or, the Harcourts at Mon- 
treaux. By A. G-. Second Edition, in crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 
6s. cloth. 

RICH AND POOR; Narratives Ulnstrative of Relative 
Duties. By C. E. B., Author of "Work for All." In Foolscap 8to, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

WAGGIE AND WATTIE : or Nothing in Vain. By S. T. C. 

In square 16mo, Engravings, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

THE MOUNTAIN REFUGE : A Tale of the Vandois. In 

small 8vo, Frontispiece, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

MARGARET WARNER ; or, the Yonng Wife at the Farm. 
By the Author of " Nursery Influence." Third Edition, with 
Frontispiece, 3s, 6d, cloth* 
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SUNDAY THOUGHTS ; or, GTefi.t Truths in Plain Words. 
Bj Mn. T. GsLDABT. In foolBosp 8yo, 2», 6d, cblh. 

THE WHITE-HOUSB AT ST. REAL : a Tale for School- 
boys. Tr&nslated from the French of Mad. ^. de PBESSBNaB. Crown 
8to, FrondBpiece, 5s, cloth. 

A CmLD'S WARFARE ; or, the Conquest of Self. By 
Madelivb E. Hewsb. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, small 8to, 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 



WORK FOR ALL ; and other Tales. By C. E. B. These 
tales have been written at the request of a friend who has much at 
heart the welfare of girls in the lower ranks of life. Fourth Edition, 
in square l6mo, three Engrayings, 29. 6d, doth. 



NATURE'S SCHOOL : Lessons in the Garden and the Field. 
By Fakky Bunkstt. Second Thousand, with Frontispiece, in small 
Syo, 5«. cloth. 

THE HIDDEN POWER : a Tale Blustrative of Youthful 
Influence. By Fanny Buknett. Third Thousand, with Frontis- 
piece, in small Syo, 5«. cloth. 

FIRST STEPS IN LIFE : Tales for the Young. By Mrs. 
Gbldabt, Author of ** Strength in Weakness.'* Second Edition, 
Coloured Frontispiece, 5«. 

THE SECOND MOTHER : Her Trials and Joys. By Mrs. 
Gbldast, Author of "Strength in Weakness." Second Edition, 
small Syo, Frontispiece, 3f . 6d, cloth. 

SCHOOL AND HOME ; or, Leaves from a Boy's Jonmal. 
By the Author of "England's Daybreak." Third Thousand, 
Frontispiece, bs, cloth. 

THE STRENGTH OF JUDAH AND THE VENGEANCE 
OF ASSHUB ; a Tale of the Times of Isaiah, By Chablbs Stokes 
Casey. Frontispiece, 6#. cloth. 
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nr LAE&E TYPE, FOE OHniDEEN. 

WITH ENaBAVINaS. 



''A series of books for little people which does credit to its publishers.'* 

Guardian, 



MY FIRST BOOK. In square 16mo, with Engravings. 
28, 6d, cloth. 

GREAT THINGS DONE BY LITTLE PEOPLE. Large 

Type. Six Engravings. 28, 6d. cloth. 

THE DOYE, AND OTHER STORIES OF OLD. Large 

Type. Eight Engravings by Harrison Weir. ' 2*. 6d. cloth. 

THE LITTLE . FOX : the Story of Captain M'Clintock's 
Arctic Expedition. By the Author of " Waggie and Wattie." Large 
Tfpe. Four Engravings. 28, 6d. cloth. 

LITTLE FACTS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By the Author 
of " Waggie and Wattie." In square 16mo. Large type. Twelve 
Illustrations. 2«. 6d. cloth. 

TRUE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. In 16mo. 

Large Type. With Ten Hlustrations. Price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

GOOD DOGS : True Stories of our Four-Footed Friends. 
In Large Type. Eight Engravings. 2^ . 6d, cloth. 

WINGED THINGS : True Stories About Birds. In 16mo. 
Twelve Engravings. Large Type. 2«. 6d, cloth. 

LITTLE ANIMALS DESCRIBED FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

In square l6mo. Large Type, with Eight Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. 28. 6d, cloth. 

THE WHALE'S STORY. In 16nio, Large Type, Six En- 
gravings. 28. 6d, cloth. 

HORSES AND DONKEYS. By the Author of " The Dove 
and other Stories.*' Square 16mo, Large Type, Twelve Engravings. 
28. ed. cloth. 

LITTLE LILLA ; or, the Way to be Happy. Laxge Type, 
with Four Engravings. d«. 6d. cloth. 



28 WORKS PUBLISHED BT 



SHALLEB WOMB. 

THE HAPPY MUTE ; or, The Dumb Child's Appeal. By 
Chaslotte Elizabeth. In 18mo, 6d, sewed. 

THE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
with Proofs firom Scripture. 18mo, 6d, sewed. 

THE REV. E. BICKERSTETH'S SCRIPTURE HELP, 
abridged. In ISmo, 6d, sewed. 

TREATISE ON PRAYER, abridged. In 18mo, 6d. sewed. 

CHRISTIAN HEARER, abridged. In ISmo, 6d. sewed. 

INVITATION TO THE LORD'S SUPPER. In 18mo, 
6d, sewed. 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. John Ellison, 

M. A., Incumbent of Sowerby Bridge. The Third Thousand, in 18mo, 
Is, cloth, or 1#. 6d. with Frontispiece, doth, gilt edges. 

A PENNY RECEIPT BOOK ; or. How to make a Little go 
a Long Way, By a Dootob's Wipe. le^. 



THE PENNY PRESCRIPTION BOOK; or, a Day Spent 
with our Tillage Nurse. By a DooTOs's Wive. Id, 

WORDS FOR THE LITTLE ONES ; or. Simple Lessons on 
Gospel Truths. By the Author of *' Scriptural Instruction." In 
royid 18mo, 28, cloth. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT SICKNESS, addressed to the Wives 
and Mothers of Working Men. By a Dootob*s Wipe. Small 8yo, 
Is, 6d. cloth. 

A WORKING MAN'S FIRESIDE ; or. Evenings in a Cot- 
lacker's Home. By the Author of " Come to the Supper," etc., etc 
18mo, 1«. doth. . 
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OONnRMATION AND THE COED'S SUPPEE. 
NINE LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, By the Rev. 

E. B. Elliott, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark's, Brighton. ^Second 
Edition, In small Svo, 28. 6d, cloth. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED: in a 

Series of Scriptural Examinations on its various Doctrines. By Joshua 
DixOK. Twelfth Edition, in 18mo, Is. cloth, Is. 6d. roan. 

AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG PERSON ON THE SUB- 
JECT OP CONFIRMATION. By the Eev. Chaeles Bbidgbs, 
M.A. Thirty-first Edition. 18mo, Bd. sewed. 

AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG PERSONS AFTER 'CON- 
FIRMATION. By the Rev. Ohables Bbidqes, M.A. Thirteenth 
Edition. 18mo, 9d. sewed. 

A PLAIN AND SHORT CATECHISM ON CONFIRMA- 

TION. By the late Rev. J. Bioeebsteth, M.A. Forty-ninth Thou- 
sand. ISmo, Id. sewed. 

THE PASTOR'S ADDRESS TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
BEEN CONFIRMED. By the late Rev. J. Biceebsteth, M.A. 
ISmo, Id, sewed. 

THE PAROCHIAL MINISTER'S ADDRESS TO THOSE 
WHO ARE OF A PROPER AGE TO BE CONFIRMED. By 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson. ISmo, Bd. sewed. 

CONFIRMATION: its Use and Abuse, By an Eldeb 
Bbotheb. ISmo, Bd, sewed. 

COME TO THE SUPPER. Plain Reading on the Sacrament. 
In 16mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A COMPANION TO THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the. 
late Rev. Edwabd Biceebsteth. 32mo, cloth limp, !«., cloth 
boards. Is, 6d. ; or, roan, gilt edges, 2«., cloth 3«., or morocco, 4^. 6d, 

A COMPANION TO THE HOLY COMMUNION. By 
the late Rev. Edwabd Biceebsteth. In large type, roan, gilt edges, 
Bs. 6d.ilor morocco, 6s, 

VERSES FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION : intended to 
assist in Devout Meditation during the Pauses in the Service. Royal 
d2mo, Is. cloth ; Zs, roan ; Bs, 6d, morocco. 



30 WORKS PUBLISHED 6T 



BOOKS OF FAMILY AlfD PBI7ATE DEVOTZOir. 



PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES FOR SIX WEEKS; with 

Special Prayers for Holy Days apd Family Occasions. By the Bev. 
Edwabd Biceebsteth, Bector of Watton. Fortieth Thousand. 
Crown 8to, Ss. 6d, cloth. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES FOR SIX WEEKS. By the 
Bev. Edwabd Bickbbststh. In large type, post 8yo, &s, doth. 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FIVE WEEKS. By ihe hise 
Eev. W. JowETT, M.A. Third Thousand, 1*. ^, cloth. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES FOR FOUR WEEKS. Se- 
lected from SooTT, Gbay, Knight, and otlierB. Bevised by the Bev. 
E. Q-ABBETT, M.A. Is. doth, limp. 

CHURCH PRAYERS ADAPTED TO FAMILY USE. A 

Series compiled from the Liturgy, and from the Prayers published by 
authority, at the time of the Beformation. In large type, post Svo, 
28, 6d, doth. 

THE TENT AOT) ALTAR ; or, Short Family Prayers for a 
Week. By a Clebgtman". In 18mo, 6d. sewed, or 1*. in cloth. 

A HAOT)BOOK 5 OR THE SICK. A Selection of Passages 
from Scripture, with Hymns. In 870, large type, Is. 6d. dotk. 

A KEY TO THE PRAYER-BOOK. By the Rev. Robeet 

Whttehbad, M.A. In crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

THE MOTHER'S SABBATH MONTH : being Hymns and 
Meditations for a Mother, during her month of couyalescenoe. 6d. 
sewed, or, on fine paper, Is. 6d. cloth. 

HEADS OF PRAYER FOR DAILY PRIVATE DEVO- 
TION. By the Bey. J. H. Titcomb, M.A. 6d. sewed. 

DAILY BREAD ; a Text of Scripture for Every Day in the 
Year ; with Prayers for Every Day in the Week. In 18mo9 od, sewed. 
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HYIDTB FOE PUBLIO WOESHIP. 



PSALMS AKD HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Selected and Arranged hj the Bev. Bichabd Bubgess, B.B., and tke 
Bey. C. F. S. Monet, MA. Tenth Edition, 24mo, doth, 1#. ; roan, 
ls.6d. 



A SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. By tlie 
Rev. W. Caetts Wilsok. In 18mo, 1«. cloth. 



. PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, 
AN D CONGrREGATIONS. Selected by the Rev. Thomas Websteb. 
The Twenty-seventh Edition, 32mo, Is. cloth. 



SELECT PORTIONS OF THE PSALMS, with a CoUection 
of Hymns. Selected by the Rev. W. Haxooce. Fifteenth Edition, 
Is, 6d. cloth, 2s. roan. 



PSALMS AND HYMNS, selected by the Rey. John Bickeb- 
STETH. Eight Edition, 18mo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

A BOOK OF GENERAL PSALMODY, compiled by the 
Rev. W. Cabtjs Wilson. In iSmo, 28. 6d, oloth. 



PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 

Selected by the Rev. Josiah Fbatt. 18mo, 28. 6d. roan. 



VERSES FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION : intended to 
assist in Devout Meditation during the pauses which occur in the 
Service. In royal 32mo, price Is., cloth ; Zs, 6d, morocco. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S HYMN BOOK : For Use in Bible 
Classes. In 18mo, Is, 6d, doth. 
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FESIODIOAL FITBLIOATIOirS. 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER. In 

royal 8vo, 6d, 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY RECORD. In 8to, U 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY GLEANER. In 8vo, Id. 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 

In crown 870, ^d. 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. Large 8vo. Large type. 

Engrmyings. Id. 
THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. Large 8vo. Engravings. Id. 
THE INFANT'S MAGAZINE. Large 8yo. Engravings. Id. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE MAGA- 

ZINE. 8vo. 9d. 

THE BULWARK, OR REFORMATION JOURNAL. 8vo, 

2id. 
THE BANNER OF THE TRUTH IN IRELAND. Qnar- 

terly. Id. 

THE SCRIPTURE READER'S JOURNAL. Quarterly. 
Id. 



TEAOTS nr PAOEETS. OME SmT.T.TTJr& EAOH PACKET. 

FRIENDLY VISITOR TRACTS. Edited by the Rev. 
Chasles Casus Wilson, M.A. 

POOR AND HAPPi:. First Series. Twelve Tracts. It. 
POOR AND HAPPY. Second Series. Twelve Tracts. 1*. 
MERCY AND TRUTH. First Series. Twelve Tracts. 1*. 
MERCY AND TRUTH. Second Series. Twelve Tracts. 1*. 

CHILDREN OF LONG AGO. First Series. Six Tracts. Is. 
CHILDREN OF LONG AGO. Second Series. Six Tracts. Is. 
TRACTS FOR WOMEN. Twelve Tra<;ts. Is. 

WORDS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. Twelve Tracts, 1*. 
REWARD BOOKS. By Miss Charleswoeth. Six Tracts. Is. 

IMAGES ; OR, SCRIPTURE ALLEGORIES. B7 the 

Bev. W. W. Champnbts. Ten Tracts. 1». 



HABSILD, FBINTBS, LONDOK. 






